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WORDS “OF (ETERNAL LIFE. 


** Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then Simon 
Peter answered Him, Lord to whom shall we g0? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” —JOHN vi. 67—68. 

Tue life of the Incarnate Saviour might be fitly divided 

into two parts, according to the ideas that prevailed 

regarding the purpose for which He came into the 
world. In the earlier part of His ministry the pre- 
vailing expectation among His followers was that He 
had come to establish an earthly kingdom; but this 
expectation by-and-bye gave place to a more spiritual 
view of His mission. During the former period He 
was regarded as the Messiah of the Jews, the restorer 
of their lost national privileges; during the latter He 
claimed to be the Redeemer of the World, the repairer 
of the ruins of the Fall. Between these two periods 
the discourse at Capernaum on the Bread of Life forms 
the dividing line. Up to this point the wave of popu- 
larity had flowed on with increasing volume till it 
reached its highest mark in the desire of the populace 
to make Him a king. After this the tide turned, and 
began to flow towards the crucifixion. The words 
recorded in this chapter, and which Peter so aptly 
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terms “‘ words of eternal life,” formed the turning point. 
To those who had set their minds on earthly distinc- 
tions, such words possessed no attraction, indeed, were 
unintelligible. They presented nothing tangible, and be- 
came a stumbling block. So those who lately crowded 
round Him for the sake of the bread that perisheth, now 
through lack of spiritual discernment thrust from them 
the bread that came down from heaven. Words so 
rich in spiritual teaching, so full of the ‘‘ promise and 
potency ”’ of life everlasting, were rejected along with 
their Divine author. For many, offended at what He 
had said, ** went back and walked no more with Him.” 
Perceiving how wide-spread the defection was, and 
fearing lest the twelve should be carried away on the 
receding wave, He arrested them with the touching 
appeal, “Will ye also go away?” Peter, with his 
usual forwardness and frankness, responded in the 
name of them all: ‘“‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’ Here, then, we have a 
question and an answer, and we propose to consider 
first the significance of our Lord’s question, and then 
Peter’s noble reply. 


ie 

A SEARCHING QUESTION PUT AT A CRITICAL TIME. 

‘Will ye also go away?” It is a test question, brief 
but pointed, meant to call the disciples to a firmer 
stand amid surrounding waverers. There is deep 
pathos in the simple appeal. It comes from a heart 
overflowing with tender emotions and almost breaking 
with sorrow. The circumstances in which it was made 
are singularly touching and full of instruction. 
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1. It is a question put at a time when there was a 
great falling off from the number of Christ's followers. Only 
a little ago crowds of adherents had gathered round 
Him, attracted by the expectation of earthly prefer- 
ment; but finding that the loaves and fishes were not 
forthcoming, they made no secret of their disappoint- 
ment and withdrew from His company. It goes with- 
out saying that this must have been a trying experience 
-for the Saviour. It was the first reverse on a large 
scale that He met with in His public life, and that He 
felt it keenly is beyond doubt. It could scarcely have 
been otherwise to one with human feelings. Conscious 
that He deserved other treatment at the hands of the 
deserters, He addressed His few remaining friends in 
the language of wounded love. ‘“ Will ye also go 
away?’ Knowing well that those who had gone away 
had shut against themselves the door of entrance to a 
higher than earthly kingdom, He was the more anxious 
that the twelve should not commit a like mistake and 
barter their dearest interests. They were on the eve of 
a great crisis in the development of the Messianic 
kingdom; an advance step was to be taken, and it was 
necessary to clear the ground lest any unfit material 
should find a place within its hallowed bounds. Now 
was the time to show their colours—now or never. Let 
them not be swayed at such a crisis by the example of 
others. Let the question be decided on its merits. Were 
they or were they not to continue true to Him for whose 
company they had so recently forsaken all? Were they 
to bear the scorn of men with their Master or return 
to their fishing boats on the Lake of Galilee? Were 


they still labouring under the prevailing, but mistaken 
B—2 
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idea of a temporal reign? The application of this test 
resulted in the elimination of the unworthy elements 
and the confirmation of those meet for the Master’s use. 
The chaff was driven away. The true wheat remained. 
Now, have we not reproductions of this incident 
still in the history of the Church? There come from 
time to time waves of spiritual declension which sweep 
many off their feet, when the hollow pretensions of the 
world and the backsliding of professed disciples call for 
a more decided re-assertion of our position. Times of 
apostasy are sifting seasons for God’s people, giving 
‘a renewed call to every soldier of the Cross to rally 
round the deserted banner. It is easy to keep up 
(appearances when religion is the fashion in a place; 
Jbut when iniquity prevails and the friends of God are 
few, it becomes a trying thing to stand up a solitary 
)witness for God, yet the history of the Church is by no 
)means barren in men who have done this. Daniel did 
it. Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego did it. Peter 
and his fellow-disciples did it. And the time may 
come when we may have to doit. Are we able to face 
the ordeal? In a society like ours there is strong 
temptation for worldly-minded men assuming the 
Christian garb as a passport to respectability or earthly 
gain; and when their worldly motives are not an- 
swered, there is sure to come a falling off. Amid such 
fluctuations the Christian man’s duty is to stand firm 
without regard to public opinion or mortal example.. 
The example of others is no safe guide. Public opinion 
is often a feeble indicator of duty. There is one ex- 
ample, and only one, that we are safe to follow—the 
example of Christ. There is one standard, and only 
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one, that never varies—the Word of God. Keep the 
infallible standard in your eye, and that will help to 
steady you amid the changes of men and time. 

2. This question was put at a time when there was 
a fresh demand made on the faith of Christ's followers. The 
discerning reader of this discourse on the Bread of 
Life cannot fail to observe in it a distinct advance in 
our Lord’s teaching. It is more spiritual than any- 
thing that had gone before, and therefore more difficult 
for the natural understanding to grasp. It would have 
been easy for Christ to have announced the whole of 
the Words of Life at once, but He chose to make His 
disclosures by degrees. He taught them as they were 
able to bear it, leading them on step by step like a 
child learning to walk. A forward step was now to be 
made; and when urged to believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah sent from God to give life to the world, they 
demanded proof. Moses gave our fathers a sign. What 
sign showest thou? Jesus replied: “the sign which 
Moses gave was manna, but your fathers who fed on 
that manna are dead. I, too, can feed you with manna, 
but he that eateth of it shall never die. The manna of 
the wilderness was but a type. I am the true Bread 
from Heaven. He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 
The bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.” 

Here it is obvious that our Lord’s design was to 
lead His followers to a knowledge of the hidden mys- 
teries of His kingdom; to set before them some of the 
deeper truths of Revelation. Progressiveness marked 
all His teaching. He advances gradually from the 
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simple to the more complex, and now He has reached a 
point beyond which the natural understanding could 
not carry them. They had hitherto possessed only a 
partial or one-sided view of the truth, and a fresh 
demand was now made on their faith. It is of the 
utmost importance to have clear and comprehensive 
views of the fundamental truths of the Gospel. The 
more thorough our views are, the abler will we be to 
resist when the testing time comes. The reason of so 
much religious fickleness is the superficiality of our 
knowledge of Divine truth. The refusal to accept this 
higher spiritual teaching was no doubt one reason of 
the present apostasy. It was too heavy a tax on their 
faith. Such spiritualizing of the manna they misunder- 
stood, and said, “‘ This is an hard saying, who can hear 
it?” They were unable to grasp its meaning, and they 
allowed this incapacity to become a rock of shipwreck. 
Now all this is felt to reproduce itself in the course of 
our progress in Divine knowledge and holiness. Faith 
has often to surmount barriers which are impassable by 
the natural understanding. Duty is ever making fresh 
demands upon us, and as we advance we are ever 
finding out that we have not yet attained, that there are 
depths of knowledge we have not yet sounded and 
heights of holiness we have not yet scaled. There are 
speculative difficulties that try our faith, and perplexing 
things in God’s Word that we cannot explain. In the 
face of such perplexities it will be our wisdom to hold 
fast what we can accept. We must not abandon faith 
in everything, because we cannot understand some 
things. Mysteries there are very many in the world 
round about us which we cannot comprehend because 
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of the dulness of our mental vision; so the source of 
our religious difficulties may lie as much in the dimness 
of our spiritual vision as in the mysteries themselves. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the: 
Spirit of God, neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ For spiritual things we 
need the spiritual discernment; and if their solution 
meanwhile is withheld, we are entreated not to part 
company with Christ, though His words be hard to 
understand, assured that ‘‘ what we know not now we 
shall know hereafter.” 

3. This question was put at a time when higher 
devotion was vequived in the life of Christ's followers. The 
fresh revelation of truth to which they had listened was 
a fresh call to higher consecration of life. When God 
reveals Himself to His people, as He has been doing 
with increasing clearness at different stages in the 
world’s history, it is in order to enable them to be more 
devoted witnesses for Him among men. All our know- 
ledge ought to help us to live holier and nobler lives, 
otherwise it profits nothing. The disciples on this 
occasion were called upon to take higher ground than 
they had ever done before. More self-denial, closer at- 
tachment to their Master was required of them. They 
might be fewer in numbers when the sifting had taken 
place, but so much the more reason was there for ad- 
hering closer to the Saviour. The line of demarcation 
between them and the world was to be more strictly 
drawn. Having crossed that line, there was no drawing 
back. The Cross with all its shame lay before them, 
and in proportion as they bore that Cross for Christ 
willingly, so would they be His true followers. 
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A little later on, as the time of the crucifixion drew 
nearer, this duty was still more forcibly impressed upon 
them. When the Lord broke to them for the first time 
the news of His approaching death, they all seemed to 
have been taken aback, and Peter, with more than his 
usual rashness, took Jesus and began to rebuke Him— 
“That be far from Thee, Lord.” This showed an 
entire misconception of the meaning of Christ’s death 
on the Cross, as if there was no necessity for it in order 
to win the crown. His reply: ‘‘ Whosoever will be My 
disciple must take up his Cross and follow Me,” made it 
clear that the Cross had a meaning for them also. As 
if He had said, ‘‘ You are offended that I should have 
to bear the Cross, but what do you say to this? you too 
must'take up your Cross, if you would be My followers. 
There is a Cross for you as well as for Me.’’ Cross- 
bearing, or self-denial, is the law of the Christian life. 
It applies to us all. It is the highest test to which our 
religion can be put; and if we are proof here, if we 
count all things but loss for Christ, our religion bears 
the stamp of Heaven. This is the true life of Christ’s 
people, and there come times when a special duty is 
Jaid on them to manifest this spirit as distinct from the 
self-seeking spirit of the world. The more consecrated 
our life is, the liker are we to our Master; and as in 
His case, life came through death, so in our case, Cross- 
bearing here will fit us for Crown-wearing hereafter. 


‘* But all through life I see a Cross, 

Where sons of God yield up their breath ; 
There is no gain except by loss, 

There is no life except by death. 

There is no vision but by faith, 
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Nor glory but by bearing shame, 
Nor justice but by taking blame, 
And that eternal passion saith, 
Be emptied of glory, and right, and name.” 
Walter C. Smith, in ‘* Olrig Grange.” 


The Lord well knew the deterring effect of the Cross, 
that it would prove a barrier to many, and so He asked 
them to weigh the consequences of temporary reproach 
as against the shame of eternal rejection. For He 
warned them, that if they were ashamed to confess Him 
now, there would come a time when He would be 
ashamed of them, when, instead of asking ‘* Will ye also 
go away?” He would say ‘“‘ Depart from Me, I never 
knew you. 
In the face of such a possibility, let them put them- 
selves to the test whether these reasons—the example 
-of others, unexpected difficulties, or the reproach of the 
Cross—were sufficient to justify desertion of Christ. 
Well for every one if he can take Peter’s noble stand, 
and resolve to abide with Him, though all others should 
go back. The example of others is no rule for us. 
Religious difficulties can only be faced and solved by 
walking with Christ. And the reproach of the Cross can 
- only be removed by cultivating a spirit of consecration, 
and thus accepting the Cross as a stepping-stone to the 
Crown. Peter then was right, when amid prevailing 
apostasy, he decided to stand true to his profession, and 
to face whatever perplexities or reproaches lay before 
him, knowing that the Lord would guide him through 
all dangers, and crown his faithful testimony with 
eternal life; and soto the testing appeal— Will ye 
also go away?” he had courage to reply in the noble 
words—‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 
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ct. 

A NOBLE REPLY FOUNDED ON A WEIGHTY REASON. 

‘«¢ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’”’ There was no wavering here, no 
tendency to follow the crowd. It was the sentiment 
of men who had taken their stand, and they could give 
a good reason. The words that offended others formed 
the ground of their adherence. They recognised in 
Christ the greatest teacher they had ever known, and His 
words promised a possession that would last for ever. 


1. Christ the highest of all teachers. ‘* Lord, to whom 
shall we go?”’? What they had seen and heard awakened. 
in them a desire for furthur instruction, and their spirit- 
ual instinct tended to draw them closer to Him whose 
words had so touched their hearts. Christ was to them 
the highest and best of instructors. They had long 
listened to the teaching of the Scribes, whose lectures 
for most part were traditional absurdities and technical- 
ities which could never satisfy the mind in quest of 
higher truth. They had now accompanied Christ for 
so long a time, that they had ample means of judging of 
the character and tendency of His teaching, and the 
more they understood of it, the more desirous were they 
of further enlightenment. They had seen Him perform 
miracles, heal the sick, and-raise the dead, and had 
listened to His words of Heavenly wisdom; and how- 
ever perplexing to them some of His uttérances might 
be, they still felt there was something in His words, 
which, though puzzling to the natural intellect, had a 
strange charm for the heart. /'Their hearts responded 
they knew not how, and they felt that His words, though 
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dimly apprehended, were to them words of grace and 
truth, with the promise of life and immortality hereafter. 
His line of instruction was wholly different from the 
usual routine of the Jewish teachers. It was allied, 
neither on the one hand to the hollow sanctity of the 
Pharisees, nor on the other to the sceptical materialism 
of the Sadducees. These sects had their peculiar tenets 
and their numerous followers, but their doctrines were 
lifeless and cheerless, incapable either of satisfying the 
intellect or of touching the heart. But at length One 
had arisen whose words would guide them in life and 
cheer them in death; and on looking back on their old. 
guides, and comparing them with this Heavenly Teacher, 
they would acknowledge the force of His words—* The 
letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive; the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.” 

To whom then should they go? Not tothe Pharisees, 
whose teaching was the letter that killeth; nor to the 
Sadducees, who barred the door of future hope. The 
formalism of the one struck at the root of spiritual life 
here ; the scepticism of the other threw doubt on the 
reality of a life hereafter. Why then need the disciples 
hesitate? Had their Master not said: ‘I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life,”"—the way that leads to 
God, the truth to enlighten, and the life to support—a 
light to the wanderer, wisdom to the ignorant, and life 
to the dead? They felt the attraction, and followed on, 
till they reached that land where God has now become 
their everlasting light, and the days of their darkness are 
ended. So will we, brethren, if we are wise, look to 
Him who is this dark world’s Light, that He may shine 
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on our path and lead us to the presence of God. We 
have many professing guides, but they all save One 
lead astray. Shall we follow our modern Pharisees and 
adopt the creed of the formalist? No, that will not 
‘satisfy the soul that longs for life. Shall we follow our 
modern Sadducees and adopt the creed of the Atheist ? 
No, that will not satisfy the soul that longs for God. 
Are we perplexed in our search for truth, and know not 
whose teaching to trust amid conflicting opinions? Let 
us learn to distrust, in matters of eternal moment, all 
human guides, and look to that name beside which 
there is none other under Heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved. Then we shall own the — 
wisdom of the disciples’ choice in abiding by their 
Master when all others forsook Him and fled. We 
shall have a Teacher to instruct us wiser than man, a 
light brighter than the sun to shine on our path, our 
doubts will be solved, our perplexities will vanish, and 
the way become plain to life everlasting. 


2. Eternal life the best of all possessions. ‘Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” Here is a further reason 
why Peter and his companions decided in favour of 
‘Christ. He had something to bestow upon them 
which no other claimant could boast of. He offered 
them an inheritance that would outlast the sun, and 
live as long as God himself. ‘Eternal life.” By this 
expression we are to understand not merely eternity of 
existence, but that eternity of sinless and happy ex- 
istence which Christ has come to proclaim and to 
bestow. Eternity of existence is common to both 
believers and unbelievers, to holy angels and apostate 
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spirits alike, but not eternal life. It includes not merely 
perpetuity of existence, but never-ending felicity—the 
consummation of all our desires, the realisation of all our 
hopes, and the satisfying of all our wants; union and 
communion with the source of wisdom and excellence, 
conformity to His holiness, and fellowship in His 
blessedness. This constitutes the true life of an im- 
mortal being, and it is the words of this life that Christ 
is here said to possess. But He came not merely to 
tell us of it, He came to bestow it upon us. And does 
this unspeakable blessing come to us through words? 
Yes, valuable beyond expression are words. Wondrous. 
is their power, either for good or evil. They carry 
within them love or hatred, peace or war, life or death. 
By our words we shall be justified, and by our words 
we shall be condemned. Weighty, therefore, is the 
word of man, but the word of God is sharper than a 
two-edged sword. ‘The words that I speak unto you,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘ they are spirit and they are life.” 

What are any of those life-giving words? Here: 
are a few of them selected at random. ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.”’ ‘Seek ye me, 
and your soul shall live.” ‘* Whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” ‘‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him might not perish but have 
everlasting life.” What ‘“ potential energy’? slumbers 
in those wonderful words! They carry within them to 
the guilty and the dying a Divine message fraught with 
saving and life-giving power. They are simple that a 
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child may read them, but they hold as it were in solu- 
tion the deepest thoughts of God. The mere words are 
often compared to the casket containing the gem. To 
find the gem you have to open the casket. Even so, 
to get at the meaning of Christ’s life-giving words, you 
need the spiritual discernment, the key that will unlock 
the Gospel casket. The application of its contents to 
the heart will result in life eternal. 

Or take another similitude: The words are like the 
title-deeds of an inheritance. The possession of the 
title-deeds settles the ownership of the property. So 
the man who appropriates by faith the truths of the 
Gospel makes good his claim to the inheritance which 
the Gospel promises. Accept these truths, hold fast the 
title-deeds, and the inheritance is yours—not simply will 
be yours at. some future time, but 7s yours now. The 
moment you receive the words of Christ, you become 
possessor of the life of Christ. And this is what is here 
called Eternal Life, which has been defined to be not 
simply endless being, but a life of perfect harmony with 
its environment, not subject to the changes and imper- 
fections of this finite world.* To be in harmony with 
Christ, otherwise called reconciliation with God—+this 
is the aim of man’s being, the noblest heritage of fallen 
humanity. Christ makes the offer of it to all His fol- 
lowers. In Him it is to be found, and those who are in 
Him have already entered into possession. But, so 
long as they are in this finite world, they are like the 
sons of Jacob in their possession of Canaan, surrounded 
by foes and exposed to changes, so that the circum- 


* Cf. Prof. Drummond’s “ Vatural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
page 221. 
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stances are not favourable to undisturbed possession, 
the external harmony or environment not being perfect; 
but the time is coming when the harmony thus incom- 
plete will be consummated in fairer worlds amid perfect 
and purer surroundings. 

As the first step to this best of all possessions, let us 
seek to be Christ’s now. Get into living union with 
Him by faith, and let nothing stand in the way of com- 
plete surrender. Nothing is worthy to be put into 
comparison for a moment with this eternal weight of 
glory. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved. Multitudes have believed His words and 
found them life-giving, soul-saving; and if you want 
proof of their potent influence, look abroad on the 
world and see the changes they have wrought, Heathen 
lands have been Christianized, societies once sunk in 
vice have been purified, lives once strangers to peace 
are now rejoicing in a peace that the world cannot give, 
the perplexed have found guidance, the weary rest and 
the guilty forgiveness, and all because the words of 
Christ have touched the heart. Sad it is that such 
soul-saving words should ever have any other effect, 
and yet they have. For, while they brought the 
disciples closer to their Master, they offended others so 
that they went back and walked no more with Him. 
It is ever so. His words are either a savour of life 
unto life or a savour of death unto death. Brethren, 
which shall it be with you? Ye who are wavering 
between the claims of Christ and the claims of the 
world, listen once more to the Saviour’s pathetic appeal, 
«« Will ye also go away?” and ponder well the path of 
your feet. There is at stake a possession of priceless 
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value, the forfeiture of an inheritance which baffles con- 
ception. Be wise, then, and turn not away from Him 
who possesses the key to this priceless heritage. ‘All 
things are yours, if ye are Christ’s, for Christ is God’s.” 

Could anything more impressively bring home to us. 
the transcendent value of the possession which Christ 
gives to His followers in return for what they may lose 
of earthly favour in His service here? And surely 
respect for the recompense of the reward ought to 
stimulate us to hold our confidence steadfast unto the 
end. The power of hope to animate exertion is daily 
felt in the affairs of life, so let the same hope sustain 
us in regard to another life,and make us followers of 
those who through faith and patience are now inheriting 
the promises. If we have gone out at the call that bids 
us follow Christ, we should have this hope as the 
anchor of the soul amid the trials of life ; and no oppo- 
sition on the part of foes, or desertion on the part of 
friends, will ever induce the true adherents to part 
company with Christ. You have seen the sea-bird on 
the waves sinking and rising, and sinking and rising 
again; each billow that threatened to submerge her 
became as a life-buoy to bear her safely through the 
storm. So will it be with all the faithful witness- 
bearers. They may have to cope with the tide of 
adverse opinion, but the vessel containing Cesar and. 
his fortunes cannot sink. They may have the current 
against them, and little strength to face it, but the 
Saviour’s words remain stable amid all fluctuations, 
and promise at last a crown of life to those who are 
faithful unto death. ‘ Hold that fast which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown.” 


Il, 
THE UNIVERSAL CRY. 


** Oh that I knew where I might find Him !”—JoR XXII. 3. 


WHEN Job uttered this cry, he was in great distress. 
The unseen hand of the Almighty had smitten him, and 
he could discover no reason for it. His friends, in their 
desire to vindicate the Divine character, charged the 
Patriarch with unusual wickedness. They could see 
no way of reconciling his afflictions with the Divine 
righteousness, and so they argued that because the 
righteousness of God was unimpeachable, the calamities 
of Job must be the result of sin. They were jealous of 
God’s character, and rightly so; but why impeach the 
character of the poor afflicted man? His afflictions did 
not exalt God’s character, nor did God’s justice explain 
_Job’s sufferings. The righteous character of God and 
the calamities of Job were quite compatible within the 
domain of God’s moral government. That God is just 
is a fact; that men suffer is alsoa fact; and both these 
facts are found side by side in the same universe 
governed by one presiding will. Howto reconcile the 
the two, how to explain human suffering under the 
government of a righteous ruler, is the great problem of 
the Book of Job. It is a question that has occupied 


the thoughts of the thinking in every age. And from the 
Cc 
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acknowledged antiquity of this Book, one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, in the Bible, we see that far away back 
in ages now dim to human view, and among a people 
living in primitive style in the land of Uz, in dark 
Arabia, this great question was stirred. 

The form in which it presents itself is this: Is God 
righteous in afflicting an innocent man? The afflicted 
man stoutly maintains his innocence. Well, say his 
friends, there are just two ways of it. Either you are 
guilty or God is unjust. Which is the easier to believe? 
We cannot for a moment charge God with injustice ; 
therefore you must be guilty. This seems logical 
reasoning. But Job cannot accept the conclusion. He 
will not lay to heart the charges preferred against him ; 
his conscience will not allow him, and yet he will not on 
the other hand accuse God of vindictiveness. It would 
be a serious charge to say that injustice sits on the very 
throne of the universe; and yet what other inference 
can we come to, if we believe in innocent suffering ? If 
Job is innocent, can God be righteous? That is the 
question, the point round which the whole discussion 
turns. It is not so much the character of Job that is 
at stake as the character of God Himself. It is not so 
much Job, who is brought to the bar of Divine law; it 
is the Almighty himself who stands at the bar of human 
reason. ‘This, it will be seen, is a much deeper ques- 
tion. To implicate the character of Job would be a 
slight matter compared to charging God with injustice.. 
This opens up a question of eternal significance, not 
merely the question of the relation between character 
and suffering, but the relation between God and the 
universe. Is God, who is almighty, just in treating the 
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world as He pleases? Could He afflict the innocent 
without shaking the stability of the throne on which 
He sits? Asa matter of fact, being almighty, He has 
the power, but has He the moral right? Would it not 
tarnish His character and undermine the foundation on 
which His government rests ? 

Such is the issue raised in this wonderful book, and 
if you read it in this light you will see a unity in it,a 
coherency in its different parts, and even an attractive- 
ness, which you may fail to see when you read it merely 
as the record of the woes of a suffering man. It does 
seem severe, to say the least, that innocence should 
suffer and not know why; but when you cease to regard 
the mundane side of this sacred drama, and penetrate 
behind the scenes in quest of the controlling hand, you 
perceive wisdom in the plan and Divine light shed 
upon the suffering Patriarch’s life. God was pleased to 
put him to a severe test, and he acquiesces in the Divine 
decree. He stands the test and is the purer for the 
trial, while God is pronounced righteous in His deal- 
ings with him. 

This is the conclusion ultimately arrived at, a 
conclusion accepted by all concerned, accuser and 
accused alike. The afflicted man is restored to pros- 
perity, and God’s ways vindicated. And it is only 
when we read the history of Job in the light of this 
conclusion, that we see the explanation of much that 
would otherwise be dark. Light is thereby thrown 
upon the text. The Patriarch felt assured that there 
was a righteous God who would not afflict unjustly, 
and he cries, ““Oh, that I knew where I might find 


Him!” Obviously he was not ignorant of the Divine 
c—2 
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Being; not ignorant of His existence, but ignorant 
how He was to be approached. Here, then, we have 
a picture of the state of the human soul—by nature 
ignorant, restless, longing for God—and in this light 
we propose to view the words. 

Two main thoughts will cover the ground to be 
traversed :— 

I. The cry of the human soul after God. 

II, The Gospel answer to that cry. 


Ti 

This utterance of Job may be regarded as the cry of 
the human soul after God. ‘Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him!’’ Notice at the outset what the 
the object of this cryis. It is for God. It goes straight 
to the mark, right over all lower objects and minor 
aims. _ We should not have been surprised if the 
afflicted man had cried for relief from his troubles, but 
that was not the object on which his heart was set. 
God was the object of his search. His case was 
extreme, and none could answer it but God. His 
friends would not believe in his integrity. They believe 
only in God’s justice. He believes in God’s justice as 
firmly as they do, and to that justice he at last appeals. 
Impatient of their well-meaning attempts to comfort him, 
he gets at length wearied out, and in effect says to them: 
Be done with your maudlin moralising, I am sick of 
it; enough of this wrangling, let me go to God direct 
and at once, and He will put my misjudged character in 
its true light. He felt he had come to a crisis in his life, 
when none but God could avail. And so, brushing 
aside all the methods suggested by his miserable com- 
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forters, he sends his cry direct to the throne—a cry of 
intense earnestness, the cry of one who knows his 
distress and seeks the only sure refuge. Give me God 
and I have enough. He is my refuge and portion—my 
refuge from attacks and my portion in poverty. Job 
had long experienced the smiles of Providence and 
lived in prosperity and happiness: and now that these 
are taken from him, he asks not that they be again 
restored. What would they be without God? I ask 
not for the return of prosperity; all I ask is to see my 
God, who is more to me than all I have lost. He had 
lost God’s presence, or rather failed to see Him in his 
adversity. And how often is it the case, that when God 
leads us by an untried path, when the unseen hand 
smites us, as it smote Job, we are inclined to take the 
most unfavourable view of the case, and to say that God 
has withdrawn. The loss of God is the saddest loss of 
all; to lose Him is to lose all; to find Him is to find all 
that is worth possessing. Let me lose all, says Job, 
only let me find God. 

Now when Job uttered this cry, he unconsciously 
struck the keynote of universal desire. We take it as 
the cry of the human race after God. It is more than 
the cry of one afflicted man. It has found an echo in 
the heart of humanity all down the centuries from Job’8 
day tillnow. He has given expression to the desire 
that has in every age risen from the human heart. It 
may be truly said: ‘ There is no speech nor language 
where its voice is not heard, its sound has gone out 
through all the earth and its words to the end of the 
world.” Look at the races that lie in darkness, unen- 
lightened by the knowledge of God, and you find an 
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instinctive yearning after Him. If they worship not 
the God who made them, they will pay homage to an 
“unknown God.” This shows that men, wherever 
found, are not satisfied unless yielding their homage to 
one higher and purer than themselves. A Supreme 
Being, indeed, is demanded by the human soul as the 
condition of its existence. So it is that in all ages and 
from among all nations the cry has come: ‘Oh, that I 
knew where I might find Him!” It is a deep-rooted 
instinct of the human soul to find out God, and where 
He has not been pleased to reveal Himself we find a 
striving after Him. We find it in Job, who lived out- 
side the pale of Revelation, and his cry might be taken 
as embodying the cry of all heathendom. When 
calamities befell mankind, they knew not whence they 
came. They attributed them to their deities, in revenge 
for some wrong done. Job had been led by his friends 
to refer his calamities to the immediate hand of God, 
the God whom he instinctively felt to be the ruler of the 
universe, and then he cries out, ‘‘ Oh, that I knew where 
I might find Him.” There must be a righteous ruler in the 
world, justice must sit on the throne of the universe; 
and if so, why am I thus afflicted? I have laid my cause 
before my friends, and have only been told that these 
calamities are the result of my sins. ‘Oh, that I might 
find God,’ I would lay my case before Him and enquire 
why He contends with me, 

This is the instinctive cry of the human soul, and has 
ever been so where God is unknown. Men, however 
degraded, felt assured that there was a God, and sighed 
to come to His seat. God hid Himself for many cen- 
turies from the mass of mankind, and to many a heathen 
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land He has not yet removed the veil from His face. He 
is still to them “‘ the unknown God ; ” but that there isa 
God who ruleth in Heaven, a God whose throne is 
founded on truth and justice,a God who punishes the 
wicked and rewards the righteous—that there is such a 
Being, even the heathen are convinced ; they feel that 
there is One above them, who will call them to account, 
and hence they strive to come to Him by self-devised 
means. They strive to discover Him by such light as they 
have. And what light have they apart from Revelation? 
In their quest after God, men have in the past knocked 
at the door of nature, enquired at the halls of philosophy, 
and listened to the aspirations of their own souls, but 
no clear answer came to point them to the living God. 

Nature told men there was a God, but it could not 
lead them to His seat. It merely said, ‘“‘ Faraway, upon 
the throne of the universe, there sits in awful majesty 
One who is King of kings and Lord of lords.” But it 
failed to point the way of the enquirer to His seat. It 
simply said: God is, and He is over all, and all things 
were made by Him. Nature has many sweet voices, 
charming sounds, and lovely sights. It has sighing 
winds, and murmuring waters, singing birds, and whis- 
pering woods, waving fields, and fragrant flowers. It 
has a canopy of sky studded with suns, and planets, and 
stars. It speaks, but its message is for an innocent race 5 
it has no sound of help to the guilty, no beacon light to 
point the belated traveller to the Promised Land. It 
has no tongue to direct the wanderer home, it has no 
light to point the soul to God. It can give no reply to 
the question, ‘‘ Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Him.” 
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The sages went to philosophy for an answer, but 
philosophy said, ‘it is not in me.” Here again men 
were driven back in their search for God. Philosophy 
can lead up to the boldest heights of speculation. 
Following its rules, you may reason out problems which 
in past centuries were wrapt in mystery. It has made 
the present generation heir to all the best discoveries 
and loftiest thoughts of the ages past. It supplies the 
key to unlock many a treasure-house of wisdom and 
knowledge. It gives access to all that is best within 
the range of humanity. The region of Deity and its 
unseen mysteries is unlocked by another key. Human 
wisdom may rise up to the confines of the invisible, it 
may reach the borderland that separates the known 
from the unknown, but there a great gulf is fixed, 
beyond which it cannot pass. Over that gulf no power 
of man has ever penetrated to bring tidings back; no: 
ray of light shone through but what Deity chose to 
grant; we could not by our own unaided efforts have 
drawn aside the veil. Philosophy could not; science 
could not. Man by wisdom could not discover God. 
The endeavours of man to discover the origin of things, 
to trace all existence to one primal fountain-head, 
failed; they could not go beyond the seen; the unseen 
was covered with an impenetrable veil, and no human 
philosophy, no human wisdom, could lead man up to 
God. Amid all the strivings of unaided reason, the 
soul of man said that though God could not be found 
nevertheless there was a God. 

There is a God, said Nature, There is a God, said 
Philosophy. There is a God, said the soul of man. 
But all their knowledge ended here. And man, when 


> 
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he had tried his utmost in searching for God in the 
province of the visible, found all his efforts vain. The 
unseen refused to yield its secrets at the call of mere 
human wisdom. ‘“ Who can by searching find out God, 
who can find out the Almighty unto perfection?” 
Reason’s highest flights, in the case of the sages of 
heathendom came wonderfully near the confines of the 
unseen; but at last it had to descend, baffled, and sent 
back the wail to heaven: ‘Oh, that I knew where I 
might find Him!” A 

In view of this fruitless search, a question might be 
started, a question easier to ask than to answer: Why 
did God keep Himself and His plans hidden from man- 
kind so long? Having created the world, why did He 
retire behind the scenes and leave His creatures so 
long to grope after Him in the darkness? Why should 
He need to be found out? Having created beings, and 
demanded their homage, why should He conceal His 
character and ways from them? To love and worship 
God we must know Him, and yet He was pleased to 
hide His character from the very beings whom He 
loved and whose love He demanded in turn. Why it 
should have been so we cannot tell, and we need not 
speculate. It is one of the secret things that belong to 
God, and we may rest assured that the Judge of all the 
earth will do right. He does not need to answer for His 
conduct at the bar of human reason; but assuredly when 
he comes forth from His hiding-place, it will be to show 
that justice has been at the root and foundation of His 
moral government, that His ways to man will be justi- 
fied, and His throne established in righteousness. But 
whatever may have been the reason of this long silence, 
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it has taught the world at least one thing—that the long- 
ings of the human soul can be answered only by God. 
No earthly reply will satisfy. The reply must come 
from Heaven; and the reply has come from Heaven. 
God has revealed Himself; God has come out from His 
dwelling-place of centuries, and come down to man and 
dwelt with him on earth. The cry of lost humanity, 
wandering farther and farther away from Him, seeking 
Him but finding Him not, rose up to Heaven; and in 
the fulness of time He came down clothed in human 
flesh. He was found in fashion as a man. The 
question asked under the old economy: “Shall God 
indeed dwell with man on earth?” has been answered 
in the new, when “the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 


Eh: 

This, then, is the Gospel answer to the cry of the 
text. Christ in human form satisfies the longing of the 
human spirit. He is Emmanuel—God with us. There 
is no longer need to repeat the request of Philip: «Show 
us the Father.” You will find the Father in the 
Son, you will find God in Christ. Had the Eternal 
Son not come in human flesh, we never could have 
found God. The only-begotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him, and in 
thus declaring or revealing God He has answered the 
cry of the centuries, “Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him!” ‘This cry may come from a soul who has 
never known God at all, or it may come from one who 
has lost the sense of His favour and longs for restoration. 
In either case the cry can be answered only in Christ. 
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Take one who has never known God at all, and on 
awaking to feel what it is to be without God in the 
world, the natural cry of such aone is: ‘‘ Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him.” No lower object will suffice. 
The sin-burdened soul can rest in nothing short of God, 
and God is to be found only in Christ, and Christ to the 
sinful soul is seen only at Calvary. You may place all 
the wealth of the world at his disposal, he would still 
say: ‘“‘ Not that, I must have God.’’ When a man’s 
desires are all reduced to one, and that one God, he has 
only to look to Calvary and see there God in Christ 
bearing all sin. That sight is more to the seeking soul 
than the wealth of a thousand worlds, and he prizes it 
more than all earthly possessions. The worldling’s cry 
is: ‘* Who will show us any good?” ‘ Give me earth’s 
enjoyments and riches, and I will be satisfied.” But 
the desolate soul cries: ‘Oh that I might find Him 
who is my only satisfying portion?’’ The empty soul 
cries for God’s fulness. The sinful soul longs for God’s 
pardon. Let me have the smile of His reconciled 
countenance, and I am satisfied. The sight of a recon- 
ciled God, the sight of a crucified Saviour, is the most 
blessed sight that an awakened soul can have. When 
sin presses on the heart, look away to Calvary and see 
there God dying for you. This is the most blessed of 
all discoveries, and it is a discovery that every sinful 
soul may make, for they that sincerely seek Him will 
find Him. It cannot be that any wanderer seeking his 
Father’s home will die an outcast. Let the anxious 
inquirer come and look upon that bleeding victim on 
Calvary, and then he will find the object of his search. 
Place yourself in His way, place yourself where He 
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usually passes, place yourself where He has promised to 
meet you, and who can tell but He may spy you as He 
did another in a sycamore tree and say, ‘“‘ Make haste 
and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 

But, again, this cry might come, not only from the 
soul who has never known God at all, but from the 
soul who has lost the sense of His favour and longs for: 
restoration. Many walk in darkness and have no light. 
The picture in the song of Solomon of the Church’s 
search in the night for her beloved is true still of the 
people of God. There is moral night to many a soul, 
when, like a wanderer away on the wilds, the night 
comes on and he sighs for home. The soul is solitary ; 
it has parted company with Christ. And now, when 
the night of distress comes on, it cries out in anguish, 
‘Oh, that I knew where I might find Him!” The 
time was when you were a companion and a friend of 
Christ, when He was to you the chief among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely. When He brought 
you into His banqueting house, and His banner over 
you was love, you were able to say with joy and a well- 
founded hope, ‘‘ My Beloved is mine and I am His,” 
and now you cry out, ‘‘ Oh, that I knew where I might 
find Him!” And what isthe reason of this? How 
has the change come about? Does God forsake His 
people? No, never. ‘‘ Behold I have graven thee or 
the palm of my hand.” ‘I will never leave thee, I wilt 
never forsake thee.” Whatever be the change, it is in 
us,not in Him. We may not be able to assign any 
particular cause for it. We may not be conscious of 
having failed in any particular duty. We go forward, 
but He is not there, and backward, but we cannot per: 
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ceive Him, and time after time we have sought Him 
sorrowing. And how is it, we ask ourselves, how is it 
that He does not reveal Himself sooner? It may bewe 
have waited long for His coming; we have prayed and 
received no answer, and the crushing thought comes, 
Has the Lord forsaken me? My dear brother, that 
cannot be, for once His, always His, and none can pluck 
you out of the Saviour’s hand. He sometimes keeps 
His people waiting and sometimes comes suddenly. 
He has not promised to come in any particular way or 
at any fixed time, but His word is pledged that no 
seeking one will seek His face in vain. This is en- 
couragement to seek the Lord while He may be found, 
and to call upon Him while He is near. Let the de- 
solate sdul, then, once more return and seek His face. 
It is not the Saviour who has deserted you, it is you 
who have forsaken the Saviour. And He waits to meet 
you at the place where you left Him. If you lost Him 
by neglecting prayer, you will find Him by returning to 
the closet again. If you lost Him by neglecting His 
house, you will find Him waiting for you in your empty 
seat when you return. If you lost Him by shutting 
your hearts against Him, He says: ‘‘ Behold I stand at 
the door and knock.” He is ready to enter as soon as 
you open. He is not slow to make good His promises ; 
and to saint and sinner alike, to those who have back- 
slidden as well as to those who have never known Him 
at all, His message is the same: “Seek ye Me, and 
your soul shall live.” ‘‘ Him that cometh unto Me I 
will in no wise cast out.” 


There is one question, in closing, which I should 
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like every one to ponder. Have you found God? I 
have endeavoured to point out where only He can be 
found, namely, in Christ. And now, if you will take 
Christ as your guide, He will lead you up to God. 
Out of Christ God is a consuming fire, but in Christ 
He is the soul’s salvation and the soul’s desire. Every 
longing of the soul is answered in Him and in no other. 
So then if this cry of Job finds an echo in our hearts, 
let us be thankful that we have found the answer in 
Him who died on the tree. Find God, the infinite One, 
who fills heaven and earth! Yes, every one may; He 
has come down to dwell among us. When we had 
failed to rise up to Him, He stooped down to us. And 
as it was when He first came to His own His own 
received Him not, so it is still. How many stand aside 
callous and dead, as if the life and death of the In- 
carnate God were nothing tothem. There is no beauty 
in Him that they should desire Him. 

My brethren, this matter touches your life and mine 
at every point. It faces us wherever we look; it cries 
after us wherever we go; we can never get away from 
it. God has answered our cry and come down to lift 
us up, and now His voice in turn to us is: ‘ Unto you, 
O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of men.” 
This call is addressed to us all; to the man of middle 
age, who is seeking in the world’s market a portion that 
he can find only in God; to the aged who, after the 
world has deceived them, may find all they want in God. 
The young, also, before the world has deceived them, 
are bidden seek their God in early life, and they that 
seek Him early shall find Him. Old Archimedes, on 
discovering what had long perplexed him, is said to. 
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have been so overjoyed, that he ran through the streets 
shouting, “I have found it, I have found it.” If he 
could have such joy over his small discovery, how much 
more should that man rejoice who finds what is more 
valuable than all earthly knowledge! To find God is 
the greatest discovery of all, and this is the great 
question that facesus now. Let me beseech every one 
to ponder it well. Have you by faith seen Jesus 
bleeding on the tree, and has that sight made you 
renounce your sins? If so,then you have found the 
object of your search, you have found God and heard 
His words of surpassing grace: ‘I, even I, am He that 
blotteth out thy transgressions, and will not remember 
thy sins.” What more do you want? Is this not what 
every soul longs for? Here is a treasure of boundless 
wealth, a mine of inexhaustible mercy. Oh that every 
one of us might find it! May the Spirit lead us to the 
true discovery ; and when we have found the Lord, let 
us constrain Him to abide with us, till, in that land of 
perfect vision and perpetual possession, we shall look 
into His unveiled face, and lose Him again no more for 


ever. 


III, 
A VOICE AMID THE STORM, 


<* And immediately Fesus stretched forth His hand and caught him, 
and said unto lim, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?” —MATTHEW xiv. 31. 


THE scene was on the Lake of Galilee. The disciples 
had been with their Master on the eastern side, when 
He miraculously fed the five thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes. The multitude so pressed upon Him 
to hear His words, that the mere physical exertion of 
speaking told on His frame, and His exhausted powers 
called for repose. A day of toil was closing, and He 
needed the night for rest, and so, dismissing the multi- 
tude to their home and commanding the disciples to 
cross to the other side, He retired to the mountain to 
commune with His Father in Heaven. In prayer He 
found His sweetest rest. What a lesson this for the 
Christian worker who feels weary with the greatness of 
the way! Prayer is the best antidote against faltering 
in God’s work, the sole restorative of weary souls. 
The toils of the day and the prayers of the night divide 
the time of everyone who, like Jesus, would be about 
his Father’s business. There is not on record a more 
inspiring call to Christian work than our Lord’s ex- 
ample in this narrative, nor is there a finer instance of 
prompt obedience to such a call than the disciples 
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setting out at His command to cross a stormy sea on 
a dark night, that they might be ready, without losing 
time, to begin work with Him on the following day. He 
praying on the mountain side, they battling with the 
billows, each preparing for the work before them! It 
is a picture that might stir up our flagging zeal to 
prayerful preparation and loftier deeds. 

But I cannot now enlarge on this. I wish you to 
picture to yourselves these faithful men toiling in 
rowing, as wave after wave struck their little bark. 
Undaunted they steer on, in unquestioning obedience 
to the word of Him at whose call they set out. They 
were in the path of duty, and though unable to divine 
their Master’s end in sending them thither at such a 
time, they were content, if He willed it, either to perish 
at their post or toil on till relief should come. They 
who stand to their post have nothing to fear; and it 
was well for these men that they were resolute in their 
efforts, for on the mountain side there was an eye 
watching them ; theve was One who knew the dash of 
every billow, and tempered its force to the strength of 
the seamen. At the morning watch, when they had 
endured enough, He came down for their help; and as 
He approached, treading with firm step the rolling 
breakers, His figure was indistinct in the morning 
twilight. They thought it was a spirit, and cried out 
for fear. Peter, quicker of perception than the others, 
was the first to recognise his Master, and begged leave 
to go to Him on the waters. His Master said ‘‘ Come,” 
and the impetuous man dashed through the waves. 
For a time all was well. He found a solid footing so 


long as his eyes were fixed on the Master; but the 
D 
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moment he looked upon the raging billows, fear took 
possession of his heart, the liquid pavement beneath his 
feet gave way, and he began to sink. Straightway he 
cried to the Lord for help, and a strong hand caught 
him ere he went down, and with the deliverance came 
the words of rebuke: ‘“ O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” 

This rebuke was meant for Peter; but, my friends, 
we have read our hearts to little purpose if we have 
not discovered many occasions on which it would be 
equally applicable to ourselves. My object, then, in 
choosing these words for this morning’s discourse is not 
to dwell on Peter’s mistake, but to make this incident 
in his life supply the key to some of the experiences of 
the Christian life. We have all our times of doubt and 
faltering faith. There isnot one who does not feel at 
times that he has come into deep waters. Continually 
we find our faith giving way at some point or other, 
when the slightest unusual strain is put upon it, and 
continually do we need the strong arm of Omnipotence 
to support us. Ever and again is there cause for’ the 
rebuke, **O thou of little faith, wherefore. didst thou 
doubt ?’’ I shall endeavour, then, to draw from this 
incident such truths and lessons as may shed light on 
some of the perplexities, the fears and doubts, we have 
to meet in our Christian life. 


I. And, in the first place, let me call attention to the 
perplexities that often arise in connection with the 
mysteries of Providence. The word Providence is many- 
sided, and the mention of it opens up a wide field; but 
for our present purpose it may be limited to Providence 
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in our own lives. This leads us at once into the region 
ot mystery, mystery insoluble save to the touch of Faith. 
Often the strangest thing in all our experience is the: 
ordering of our earthly lot. If we could regard it as 
purely the result of circumstances, there would be little 
use of troubling ourselves about its mysteries, for life 
would in that case be little better than a game of chance. 
But in the face of Scripture we are bound to view it as 
a matter of Divine allotment. And if, in thus viewing 
it, we were able to discover the under-lying purpose, it 
would save us from many a perplexing thought. Could 
we trace the golden thread that binds together the 
separate incidents, much of the mystery would dis- 
appear. Itis only when we let celestial light fall on 
this dark life of ours, that we discover its design and its 
end. The meaning of each event must be sought in 
the final result; and we will not fully understand what _ 
our life here means till we look back on it in the light of 
eternity. Then we shall see that many things, per- | 
plexing at the time, were needful preparations for our 
destined home. Let us never forget that in the darkest 
hour our life is ordered by God. And as we believe 
there is a Providence in every man’s life, so, when we 
are in a position of unusual perplexity, we may be sure 
it is a testing time. It is meant to bring out what is in 
us, and strengthen what is weak. It was so in the case 
before us. The disciples attempted to cross the lake 
at their Lord’s bidding, but the reason why they were 
bidden to cross at such a time was a mystery to them. It 
was meant as a test, and it served the purpose. They 
were beginning to be carried away by the false expecta- 


tions of the multitude, that Jesus was about to set up an 
D—2 
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earthly kingdom. In order to break them off from the: 
ensnaring views, and disabuse their minds of this false: 
hope, He sent them where they would not be exposed 
to the evil influence of the crowd, into a position in 
which they would have other things to take up their 
attention than vain expectations of earthly greatness. 

And so it ever is in the leadings of Providence. 
When we are on the verge of taking a wrong step, the 
current of our life is mercifully altered to prevent us. 
from ruining ourselves by taking the contemplated step. 
When we are thinking of one thing, God is thinking of 
another. When we are planning for our earthly promo- 
tion, God is dealing with us for our spiritual good. 
When we are building our hopes on an earthly basis, 
a reverse comes, Providence takes a turn, and we are 
led into a position in which every earthly prop is re- 
moved, and we are cast entirelyon God. Our plans are 
reversed, our hopes frustrated, and we are often like 
men toiling in rowing against contrary winds, scarcely 
able to hold our own. But all this is meant to throw 
us more completely on God, to show us that, “ His, 
ways are higher than our ways, and His thoughts than 
our thoughts.” 

Sometimes the providential mysteries are of a very 
alarming kind. The disciples battling with threat- 
ening waves is a picture of what our own experience 
often is, when God visits us in unusual severity. 
| Wave after wave dashes against us, and we find our- 
' selves, like Peter in the waters, sinking amid baffled 
plans and disappointed hopes. The tempest comes as 
God’s messenger to unsettle us, and we cry out for fear 
lest we besubmerged. Weare slow to recognise Him,, 
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when He comes to us in this way. The threatening 
tempest draws our thoughts away from Him and we are 
afraid in His very presence. A beautiful picture, which 
well illustrates this, is drawn by the old Greek poet, of 
the parting of Hector and Andromache at the gates of 
Troy. The Trojan hero was setting out to his last 
battle, accompanied to the city gates by his faithful 
wife and his young son borne in the nurse’s arms. 
When the parting hour came, ‘ the father stretched his 
fond arms to clasp the lovely boy,” but the child in 
alarm turned its head away, and ‘clung, crying, to his 
mnurse’s neck.” The father hastened to relieve the 
child’s alarm, and unbound from his brow the “dazzling 
helmet and nodding plume.’ The child regained con- 
fidence, and held out its little arms to meet the father’s 
embrace. That is a picture of how we often feel in 
the presence of God. When He comes to us robed in 
terrors, we fail to recognise Him, and cry out for fear; 
but let Him lay aside the terrors, and at once our fears 
are calmed, our confidence restored, and we discover 
that “behind a frowning Providence He hides a smiling 
face.” 


II. I observe, in the second place, that the experiences 
of the spiritual life often give rise to fears and doubts. 
Having compared the voyage of the disciples across 
the lake at this time to the leading of Providence in 
our life, we may extend the comparison a step. Our 
Christian life is a voyage over a stormy sea, in which 
experiences of a perplexing nature meet us, and there 
is not a Christian heart among us but has, at some time 
or other, given cause for the rebuke, ‘‘O thou of little 
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faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” Every now and 
again there is a breakdown in our faith in the face 
of some new and untried situation. In most cases we 
set out well. The glow of our first love promises never 
to cool. The joy of the Lord is our strength, and so 
long as our feet stand in an even place we remain 
undismayed. But as the purpose which Jesus had in 
view in sending the disciples across the lake at this 
time would not have been served without the storm, so 
neither would the end of our life, which is the perfect- 
ing of our natures in faith and endurance, be served 
without the discipline of trial. Hence, without going 
any deeper, we have in this the explanation of many of 
the spiritual experiences that come to the people of 
God. You and I, my friends, are, in a sense, walking 
like Peter from day to day on stormy waters, and, like 
him, weak in faith and at times well nigh submerged. 
The darkness thickens; contrary currents become 
stronger and stronger as we advance, and so far from 
getting into sunshine and calm, we seem to be getting 
into denser darkness and swifter currents. Disquieting 
thoughts arise, questionings whether such experiences 
are reconcilable with being a child of God. If I am a 
Christian, why am I thus? Is this consistent with 
being at peace with God? Such thoughts do arise at 
times, when evil seems to have a stronger hold on us 
than ever, when the Christian life turns out to be not 
what we expected it to be. What is the cause of these 
gloomy thoughts and doubts? Is it not to be found in 
this, that we are looking more to our troubles than 
we are to our Saviour? It was when Peter took his 
eyes off his Master, and looked at the waves, that he 
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began to sink. And so, the more we regard second 
causes, the more will our perplexities increase; but 
looking to Jesus, the great first cause, we may at all 
times feel secure. What havoc is made in the Chris- 
tian’s peace, when for a moment. the shadow of fear or 
doubt crosses his mind ! 

Some of you know well enough about this,,and you 
know where to flee when trouble comes; but lest there 
be any whose spiritual. experiences are so dark and 
distressing that. they seldom or ever enjoy peace in 
believing, I should like, for the sake of such, to give 
emphasis to this truth, that doubts belong to the same 
category as. sins, and he who takes away the one takes 
away the other also. We are not promised Divine 
help to bear God-dishonouring doubts any more than 
to bear our sins; we are urged to get rid of both; yet 
one thing is certain, that we shall never get entirely rid of 
sin so long as we are in the body; and as for doubts,,1 
would say, and I beg not. to be misunderstood in saying 
it, that for my part I do not altogether envy the man 
who lives ina cloudless sky, over whose spiritual horizon 
no darkening ray ever passes, and who never experiences 
anything to unsettle his faith. Such a frame, however 
pleasant, would spiritually be more dreadful to me, 
because more deceptive, than the almost constant 
surprises and harassing fears so common in the expe- 
rience of many. I would rather be constantly chased 
by harrowing fears, if they chased me to God, than 
enjoy the luxury of undisturbed ease that kept me back 
from God. Better endure the unsettling now, that 
peace may come afterwards, than live in deceptive 
peace, with the prospect of everlasting alarms. What I 
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say, then, is this, that while doubts do not unchris- 
tianise a man, the more entirely we get rid of them, the 
better for our state of mind. Many nurse them, as if 
reluctant to part with them, and while few will be found 
long to want them, not one will venture to justify them. 
Every one, I think, will agree with this. The state of 
-soul I am attempting to describe is of a kind with 
which every Christian can sympathise. JI am _ not 
seeking to point out the inconsistencies of any one, but 
rather to urge on every one to get rid of that which no 
one justifies. Some may be here this morning doubting 
and unable to overcome their doubts. To such there is 
encouragement in the Saviour’s rebuke to Peter, 
‘‘ Wherefore didst thou doubt?” as if there was no 
ground for it. The word wherefore is a rebuke to every 
faithless doubting one. It applies to us all. It tels 
-us there is no cause for alarm. It takes away the 
‘ ground of our doubts, and assures us that, with Christ 
present in the storms of life, all is well. 

Rightly viewed, the constant unrest in life’s voyage 
ought to be welcomed by us. There are few, if any, 
whose lives could testify to undisturbed peace and un- 
chequered progress in Christian living. It is question- 
able, indeed, if such would be desirable. At least it 
seems to be God’s usual method of perfecting men for 
His service and leading them closer to Himself. And 
if we accepted as from God whatever befalls us, there 
would be less occasion for fear. ‘All things work 
together for good to them who love God.” It may not 
seem to be so at present, but every step will appear 
right, when the tangled web of our life is unravelled in 
the worldto come. That which is meant to strengthen 
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faith has often the temporary effect of weakening it. 
There are many severe methods whereby God leads 
men to Himself. Here is one settling down in ease, 
inclined to forget God in His prosperity ; his nest needs 
to be stirred ; his earthly comforts need to be removed, 
‘that He may cast Himself upon God. Here is another 
Moab-like, settling on his lees: he needs to be emptied 
from vessel to vessel, that he may get rid of his dross. 
There are often many ups and downs, before the soul is 
fitted for the Master’s use. We ask the Lord to bless 


us, but we forget to take into account all that the, 


request involves. It may involve a long period of ( 
discipline. We may have to pass through the fires of | 
affliction, before we get what we ask. Sometimes it is‘ 


withheld till we are in a position fully to appreciate the 
blessing. Sometimes it is granted in a way fitted to 
humble our pride. Peter asked leave to go to Christ on 
the waters; the request was granted, but not till Peter 
-was shown the weakness of his faith. So it often is. 
The blessing we ask comes, but it comes in a way we 
little dreamed of. We pray for a blessing on our 
family, and the hand of death turns our dwelling into 
a house of mourning, by removing a blooming child, a 
beloved husband or wife. We ask for prosperity in 
our business, and our affairs become more and more 
involved. We entreat the Lord to bring us out of our 
spiritual perplexities and lead us closer to the Saviour, 
and he replies by revealing deeper depths of sin in our 
hearts, which increase our perplexities ten-fold more. 
Prayer for nearness to Christ, for growth in grace, is 
often answered by first putting us to a severer trial, 
but the request is sure to be granted inthe end. This 
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idea is so well expressed in Newton’s Olney Hymn, 
that I cannot do better than quote it entire : 


“«T asked the Lord that I might grow 
In faith and love, and every grace, 

Might more of His salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly His face. 


I hoped that in some favoured hour 
At once He’d answer my request, 
And, by His love’s constraining power, 
Subdue my sins, and give me rest. 


Instead of this He made me feel 
The hidden sorrows of my heart, 

And let the angry powers of hell 
Assault my soul at every part. 


Yea more, with His own hand He seemed 
Intent to aggravate my woe ; 

Crossed all the fair designs I schemed, 
Blasted my gourd, and laid me low. 


Lord why is this ? I trembling said, 
Wilt thou pursue thy worm to death ? 
This is the way, the Lord replied, 
I answer prayer for grace and faith. 


These inward trials I employ, 
From self and pride to set thee free, 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou mayest seek thy all in Me.” 


Ill. A few words, in the third place, on another 
source of perplexity in the Christian life, viz., the 
uncertainties of the future. I have spoken of providential 
mysteries and spiritual experiences as sources of fear 
and doubt. Now as to future uncertainties. Had 
Peter and his fellow-disciples known their Master’s in- 
tention in sending them to imperil their lives on that 
night of storms, had they known what the result of it 
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was to be, had they known that it would end in reveal- 
ing their own and their Master’s character more fully, 
had they, in short, foreseen the future, they would not 
have feared as they did. But they did not foresee the 
future. It was to them not only dark, but, so far as 
they could see, charged with their destruction. Nor is 
it otherwise with us. The veil that hides futurity is 
impenetrable, and, knock at it as we will, it refuses to 
yield its secrets. Now, it is this uncertainty that makes 
us fear to face the unknown. The future is untried, 
and we naturally shrink from it. And though we know 
that that future is in the hands of Him who knows all 
its secrets, it is not in human nature to face it without 
some misgiving. I am not justifying such misgiving. 
What I say rather is that, with Jesus near us, it ought 
not to exist to such an extent as to draw our thoughts 
off Him. Let us only remember who has helped us in 
the past, and we may derive confidence to face the 
future. The uncertainties that are before us are all 
ordered and in the hands of Him who treads with us 
the billows of our fear. How many of our sources of 
fear are mere creations of the imagination, that vanish 
on anearer approach! Think how, in the past, many 
of the difficulties and objects of dread we saw in the 
distance vanished as we came up to them, and so, 
whatever the future may bring, whatever dark clouds 
may loom in the distance, we may be sure they will all 
part before the eye of faith. Let not the uncertainties 
of the future, therefore, appal us, but let us depend on 
its stabilities, the promises of God, and whatever 
betide the promise remains that, “all things work to- 
gether for good to them who love God.” 
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Then, when the last and severest trial of all comes, 
in which we can be benefited by the experience of 
none; when we are summoned to undertake that last 
‘lonely voyage which men call death, how much need, in 
the gloom of that night, have we of One to scatter our 
fears, to still the waves, and bring us to the land 
‘whither we go! We must all cross that trackless ocean, 
over whose waters so many voyagers have sailed never 
‘to return, at the thought of whose cold waves, as they 
chafed these icy shores of time, the heart often sank. 
‘We shall cross to the other side to that land where the 
‘majority have gone, a land cheered by light brighter 
than the sun, and on whose sunny shores no tempests 
dash. Then, above and beyond the region of doubt 
and fear, of cloud and shadow, at the glorious day- 
‘break, when, amid the expiring storm and the retreating 
darkness, we meet the Lord standing upon the eternal 
shore, we shall know that the tempest is out-blown 
and the darkness for ever past. With the mystery of 
death behind, and an endless, cloudless future before us, 
it may be that, as we review the way that brought us 
thither, we shall wonder why we ever doubted at all. 
No more painful mystery, no more sinking of heart in 
‘the face of overwhelming trouble, and so no more need 
for the rebuke so often needed here—‘* O, thou of little 
‘faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ’’? 


Allow me, before closing, to draw from this subject 
lessons applicable to three classes of persons. 


1. First, there is a lesson for those who have not yet 
‘entered upon a Christian life. The Lord calls on them 
as He did on these disciples to get into a ship and cross 
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to the other side. There is a sea to be crossed, there 
are billows to be faced, and the unsaved are bidden 
seek a haven of safety. They are urged toseek Christ 
as the only safe refuge. Nor are any asked to set out 
on the Christian life on false pretences. Between you 
and the heavenly world, there lies an ocean of restless 
waves. You see the rolling breakers, the difficulties. 
before you; but if you are wise, you will at the Lord’s 
call launch out into the deep, and He who saved Peter 
will save you. Let this be your encouragement, and a. 
fresh call to enter upon a new life, and cast in your lot 
with the people of God. 


2. There is also a lesson here for those who are just. 
setting out on the Christian life. It bids them not be 
alarmed overmuch at the trials they meet. Many a 
contrary current has the young Christian to face, for 
which he did not lay his account at the outset. And 
when thus overtaken unawares, let him not despair, as 
if he had to meet the storm alone. He who sent the 
storm is in it Himself, and will temper it to the young 
experience. A few years ago, as I happened to be 
crossing the German Ocean from Leith to Hamburg, a 
terrific storm cameon. Ina few minutes, from a bright 
clear sky, the vessel was enveloped in a cloud of dark- 
ness. The rain fell in torrents, and the lurid glare of 
the lightning through the pitchy darkness made a scene 
of awful sublimity, and to those inexperienced in sea- 
faring life it excited mortal terror. One of the pas- 
sengers, overwhelmed with fear, ran in his distress to the 
captain to learn the extent of the danger. The captain 
assured him there was no immediate danger, that such 
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hurricanes were common in those seas, and soon over, 
then, with a kindly smile, put to the terror-stricken 
youth this question: ‘Is this your first sea voyage?” 
Here, I thought, is a picture of the young Christian, 
whose faith wavers at the first trial. The first storm 
in life’s voyage is a testing time, and if there be any in 
this position here to-day, let them look less to the 
waves and more to him who treads them. We are all 
the better for being put to the proof. A smooth sea, as 
the proverb says, never made a brave mariner. So let 
the young Christian welcome these stormy experiences, 
because they tend to strengthen his character. The 
first trial will be a preparation for the second, and thus 
strength will increase till all are met and overcome. 


3. And, finally, this subject has a lesson for those 
who are advanced in the Christian life. We are never 
too far on to learn, and to the end of our days we shall 
mever cease to need lessons on our own weakness. 
There come times when, like the disciples toiling in 
rowing, we come to a standstill, when we have just 
enough ado to keep our ground. What can reassure at 
such a time but the Saviour’s presence? When He 
appears, the mysteries of Providence will be clear, spi- 
ritual experiences sweet, and future uncertainties no 
longer appal. Therefore let us wait and work till He 
appear. The struggle with the storm will only make 
His presence more welcome when He comes, and even 
the storm with Christ in it has music in its roar. 


‘* Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice within the storm.” 
Tennyson's ** In Memoriam,” CXXV1Z, 
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That deeper voice is mightier than the noise of many 
waters, yea than the mighty waves of the sea. It isthe 
voice of Him who sits King upon the floods, and it 
bespeaks His near presence. If He appears not when 
we expect Him, He will assuredly come when we need 
Him. The cry of fear He may not answer, but the call 
of need will bring relief. Let the desponding one take 
courage, then, the Saviour’s feet are already on the 
waters, and the fourth watch will bring Him nigh. 
Let the struggling one take heart, the Lord is at hand, 
and the waves will sink at His rebuke. Raise the cry 
of the needy, ‘‘ Lord help me,” and that cry will com- 
mand an answer. Send up the prayer of the perishing, 
‘‘ Lord save me,’’ and a strong arm will be let down 
for your help. 

** When the mighty storm is surging, 
Stars are hid and winds are shrill, 


Satan striving, passion raging— 
Saviour, whisper, ‘ Peace, be still. ’ 


When the waves of doubt and terror 
Toss me at their own wild will, 

Light seems dark and truth seems error— 
Saviour, whisper, ‘ Peace be still.’ 


When affliction’s storms are howling, 
And its voice my soul doth thrill, 

Earth is black and heaven is scowling— 
Saviour, whisper, ‘ Peace, be still. ’ 


When the tide of death’s cold river, 
Shocks me with its icy chill, 
Body quakes and billows quiver— 


Saviour, whisper, ‘ Peace, be still.’” 


eV. 


THE LIGHT AND LIPELOFP. MEN. 


“< In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” —JOHN i. 4. 


Tue relation between light and life is so close, that we 
can scarcely think of them apart. They are so con- 
nected, that the existence of the one bespeaks the 
existence of the other, while the absence of the one 
indicates the absence of the other. Light is an im- 
portant condition of life. It is so in the natural world. 
The seed buried in the earth will lie dormant till it is 
quickened by the genial influence of the sun. There is. 
no germination without heat. There is no life with- 
out light. In many a secluded spot amid the ruins of 
a mouldering mansion or at the base of a rock in the 
desert, spots of barren soil are to be seen, while all 
around is green grass or brown heath. The reason of 
this is, not that the seeds of life have never been 
deposited in these unproductive spots, or that the soil 
is essentially barren, but because the light and heat of 
the sun have not been able to reach it. So in the moral 
and spiritual world: all is dead where the Sun of 
Righteousness shines not, all is life where His beams 
come. 

Now, in reading the words of our text, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that Light and Life 
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care here ascribed to the Son of God. And this is true 
of Him, not merely since He came into the world, but 
from the beginning. For let it be noted that the first 
five verses of this Gospel refer to transactions long 
prior to the time when the Word was made Flesh. In 
Him was life, and the life was the light of men, that is, 
at had ever been so. The Jogos or ‘*Word” of God, 
which is the name by which Jesus is known in His pre- 
incarnate state, had always been in the world. He was 
its Creator, the source of Light, and the fountain of 
Life; and as He called the world into being at first, it 
continues to draw from Him the forces that keep it in 
being. Thus explained, the text is true of Christ both 
‘before and after He came into the world in our flesh. 
And this opens up for us two main lines of illustration. 
First, Christ was the Light and Life of men before His 
Incarnation; secondly, Christ became the Light and 
Life of men in a higher sense after His Incarnation. 


I. 

‘As regards the first proposition, that Christ was the 
Light and Life of men before He came into the world in human 
flesh, it is obvious, even from the grammatical construc- 
tion (was, not is), that this is the primary meaning of 
the text. It throws our thoughts back to a time here 
described as “‘in the beginning,’ an expression which 
must be taken to cover the entire period prior to 
Christ’s mission to the earth. He was in the world 
from the beginning in His creative energy and life- 
giving power. Whatever life was came from Him, 
whatever light was enjoyed emanated from His unre- 
cognised presence. As, when below the horizon the 
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sun sends his enlightening beams to cheer and guide 
amid the darkness, so, before the Incarnation, the only 
light that cheered this sin-darkened world was an 
emanation from the pre-incarnate glory of God’s 
eternal Son. He had always, in a sense, been in the 
world, and though, before the Incarnation, He was, so 
to speak, below the horizon, and men recognised Him 
not, nevertheless the world was His peculiar care. 
Through Him it was created, and without Him was 
not anything made that was made. He pitied, from 
the beginning, the state of its fallen inhabitants, and. 
contrived the means of their recovery. The world was. 
not left unaided to grope its way to the light during 
those years of so-called preparation. No; the plan of 
redemption had been operative since the Fall. The 
Son of God had been at work since the beginning in 
His saving power, yet the world failed to recognise 
Him amid the darkness. The love of our Divine 
Father was watching over us long before we beheld 
the glory of His Incarnate Son, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father. The dawn of the Gospel 
day was approaching long before it was perceived by 
the benighted eyes of a rebellious world. Just as the 
sun is performing his course, and preparing to visit us,. 
though his rays may not be visible above the horizon, 
so was the Son of God preparing, through the Old. 
Testament types and ceremonies, to bring to mankind 
clearer light and more abundant life. Hence we do. 
not say that Christ has become the Light of the world 
since His advent. He had always been the Light of 
the world. Since the hour when the Almighty fiat 
sounded over the dreary expanse of a formless earth,, 
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summoning light into being, that light has never gone 
out or been recalled. It came at first as a beam from 
a brighter sun, and it has been shining ever since, 
diffusing its Divine radiance with increasing clearness 
on every man that cometh into the world. Before the 
Son of God appeared in human flesh, His light shone 
in the darkness, but the darkness comprehended it 
not. ‘He was in the world, and the world knew Him 
stot.” 

This is not a truth that may be relegated to the past, 
as if it belonged to the domain of historical or specula- 
tive Theology, without any bearing on present thought 
and life. It is a truth full of instruction; it throws 
light on many obscure things in the Word of God, and 
touches practical life at many points. It widens our 
conception of the Saviour’s mission ; reminding us that 
He has ever been watchful over those whom He had en- 
gaged to redeem; that He had taken them under His 
protection at a time when they were insensible of His 
care. It tells us of Divine interest in human affairs, 
and points to a heavenly hand controlling all earthly 
history. It gives new meaning to the language of the 
Prophet :—‘‘ The Lord appeared of old unto me, saying, 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore 
with loving kindness have I drawn thee.” It is a truth 
that enhances the dignity of man as the object of 
unceasing Divine interest and Almighty protection. 
*«¢ What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that Thou visitest him?’”’ The history of redemp- 
tion supplies the’ answer to this question. The value 
put on man by God appears impressively from the fact 
that through those weary years of human ignorance 
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and provocation the Divine presence was never with- 
drawn from the world. 

Then again, while this truth throws light on the 
goodness of God and the dignity of man, it seems to 
yield another valuable inference. Does it not clear up 
many of the uncertainties that seem to overhang the 
question respecting the salvation of those who died 
before the birth of Christ? If Christ has, from the 
beginning, been the enlightener and life-giver of the 
world; if the history of redemption began at the Fall ; 
if to as many as received Him He gave power to be- 
come the sons of God, then those who lived before the 
Incarnation were saved in the same way as we are now, 
namely, by looking to that Saviour who was with them 
as really as He is with us, who, though He appeared in 
the flesh nineteen centuries ago, had been all along as 
really present as in the days of His flesh—as really 
present as He is now, and as able to save them to the 
uttermost that come to God through Him. Do not the 
Prophet’s words correspond with this when he says, 
*‘Look unto me and be ye saved all the ends of the 
earth, for I am God, and besides me there is none else.”’ 
He who uttered these words was the angel of Jehovah’s 
presence, who a few years later stood up in human form 
and exclaimed, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw allmen unto me.” The only difference between 
those two utterances is, that the one was made before the 
Incarnation, the other after. Thus the Son of God was 
"a Saviour then as well as now. He saved men then as 
well as now, and in the same way, namely, by looking 
unto Him for salvation. 


This being so, it is merely expressing the same idea 
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in a different form to say that, when Christ appeared in 
human flesh, He did not come to inaugurate a new 
method of saving men, but to reveal more fully the 
method that had all along been in operation. The 
Divine mercy had been shown men from the beginning. 
The plan of redemption was first announced in the 
garden of Eden, and men were saved who looked 
forward to Him who in the fulness of time was to come 
and rebuild the ruins of the Fall. All who were saved 
rested by faith on the Son of God, who was as a Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. In speaking of 
the history of the work of redemption, then, it is well 
to bear in mind that it did not begin at the manger of 
Bethlehem. The Incarnation was a forward step in 
the development of God’s purposes, not the commence-| 
ment of a new scheme; a bringing into clearer light a) 
plan which had all along been at work, not the in-| 
auguration of anew plan. Christianity is not opposed\ 
to Judaism, but rather its complement. Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. Progress is traceable in 
the Divine procedure. Revelation has been gradual, 
and it has been wisely provided that no age in the 
world’s history should be without a sufficient evidence 
of Truth—evidence sufficient to convince, and truth 
sufficient to save. The glory of the Son of God was 
not confined to the age in which He appeared or the 
people among whom He dwelt. If it was unobserved 
in the preceding ages, it was by reason of the sur- 
rounding darkness ; it had never ceased to shine. All 
down the ages the Son of God had been working for 
the world’s good, revealing Himself with increasing 
clearness at different times and under different forms. 
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The most frequent and striking form, perhaps, was as 
the Angel of Jehovah, in which capacity He came to 
Abraham on the plains of Mamre, and communed with 
him as a friend communes with a friend. To Jacob at 
Peniel He appeared as a man, and wrestled with the 
Patriarch till the break of day. To Moses at Horeb 
He showed Himself in the burning bush as the eternal 
Tam. On the plains of Jericho, Joshua was cheered by 
His appearance as Captain of the Lord’s host, who would 
lead the people to victory, And so on through the 
times of the Prophets, His veiled presence and guiding 
hand are seen at every crisis in the national history. 
He is the mysterious personage who presides over the 
destiny of the Hebrew people, guiding the current of 
their history in its marvellous development from the 
Garden of Eden to the manger of Bethlehem, when the 
Word became Flesh and dwelt among us. 

Thus the world has never been without a witness, or 
the seeker after God without light. Through every 
successive stage in the development, the light has been 
growing brighter, as the dawn of the Gospel day drew 
nearer; and when at length the morning broke, light 
and life flooded the world in fullest measure. The Sun 
of Righteousness gave the world light before the Gospel 
day, just as the natural sun is the source of light as 
truly when below the horizon as when blazing over- 
head at noonday, but there is an incalculable difference 
| of degree. He was the Life-bestower before, but the 
| purpose of His incarnate mission was that we might 
have life more abundantly. He was the light-giver 
before ; He now comes to enlighten the blind eyes, and 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the region 
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of death. If the time was when it pleased God to with- 
hold the full development of His plans, and to confine 
the revelation of His truth to one small land; if it 
pleased Him to allow our forefathers to walk in the 
twilight of the coming day, it is not so now. The 
world listened long to the teaching of Moses and the 
Prophets, but a greater than Moses is here. And thus 
we have obtained a more sure word of prophecy, to 
which we do well to take heed as to a light that shineth 
in a dark place. We have heard the Incarnate Saviour 
declare, ‘“‘I am the light of the world, he that followeth 
Me shall not abide in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” 


Ty. 


Having endeavoured to explain the text in its appli- 
cation to the Son of God before He came into the 
world, let us now seek to illustrate it as it applies to 
Him after He appeared in human flesh. The Life was the 
Light of men, and though the darkness comprehended 
it not when it shone through the Old Testament types 
and ceremonies, prophecies and promises, now, when 
it is embodied in the personal life of Christ, it has be- 
come the world’s all-illuminating Light. In speaking 
of what Christ has done as the great Enlightener of 
men since His Incarnation, there are several ways in 
which we might express the blessings He has conferred, 
several aspects in which He might be viewed as the 
Light of the world. 


1. For one thing, He is the Light of Truth to instruct 
the ignorant. A moment’s reflection will show us what 
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progress we have made under the Gospel. The nearest 
approach to truth that the wisdom of the world attained 
was to ask the question, ‘‘ What is truth?” The an- 
swer had to come from Him who said of Himself as: 
none else could, ‘‘I am the Truth.”’ Think how much 
we have advancd in point of mere secular knowledge 
and education, and we cannot fail to trace this advance 
to the influence of the Gospel on men’s minds. The 
reception of saving truth into the heart quickens even 
the intellect. The dull wake up to life when touched 
by this celestial light. The faculties, before dormant, 
throb with activity and life. The thoughts, before 
selfish and earthly, rise to nobler aims. Now we know 
that the Son of God has come, and given us an under- 
standing whereby we may know Him that is true. The 
understanding which Christ has given us is not mere in- 
tellectual illumination, it is spiritual insight into Divine 
things. He who came to our earth as the Son of the 
Highest, wiser than all the teachers who went before: 
Him, and lifted up the lamp of truth, has not only dis- 
persed much of the ignorance that clouded men’s minds 
and quickened their ,understandings, but He has en- 
riched their spiritual life with a knowledge of the Divine 
spark that slumbered in their bosom, and revealed to 
them clearly the glorious destiny for which they were: 
made. 

Everything indeed that tends to expand the intellect 
and satisfy the heart is traceable to this Divine Ilumin- 
ator. The light that heralded His birth to the Shep- 
herds, fitly expresses His high destination to be the 
light of the world. He has brought to us the know- 
ledge of God, the knowledge of ourselves, and the 
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knowledge of sin. He has shed light on the past, the 
present, and the future. On all these points we were 
living in darkness and ignorance for lack of the heavenly 
light. God would have remained to us an unknown 
God had Christ not come to reveal Him, and we should 
have remained ignorant of the terrible nature of sin, 
nor ever known the glories of redeeming love. But 
Christ, as ‘‘the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of His person,” has by His presence on 
earth showed us the character of Deity, by His death 
on the Cross He has declared God’s unspeakable hatred 
of sin, and by His resurrection from the grave He has 
drawn aside the veil that long overhung the destiny of 
the dead. By His mission to earth, knowledge has 
been diffused over every region that is of interest to 
man. The meaning of ,God’s past dealings with the 
world has been made plainer, our present position and 
duty more intelligible, and our future prospects clearer. 
The light of Christian truth is everywhere dispelling 
human ignorance, and enabling men to find on earth a 
happier life, and to leave it with a brighter hope. The 
night of earth’s mental and moral darkness is passing 
away before the march of Truth, and there has been 
awakened in man a consciousness previously dormant 
of His noble origin and glorious destiny. The Bright 
and Morning Star is in the moral sky, and with His 
rising has come to us the knowledge of God, the know- 
ledge of sin, a deeper insight into the dealings of Divine 
Providence, and the meaning of His darkest dis- 
pensations; above all, a partial knowledge of that 
future world which unaided reason could but faintly 
descry. 
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2. Another aspect in which the Incarnate Saviour 
may be viewed is as the Light of Life to guide men’s 
actions. The great want of the world for long was the 
want of a faultless pattern, an unerring Guide. There 
was no lack of human models all good enough in their 
way, but that was not what the world needed. It needed 
one not merely to teach truth but to act truth, and of 
this we have only one perfect example in the life of 
Him 

“* Who wrought 


With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds.” 


Truth, thus embodied in a tale, comes closer home to 
men, so that he who runs may read. There is no mis- 
taking the significance of that lonely life, so grand in 
its simplicity, so perfect in its proportions, so pure in 
its motives, so celestial in its character. It may well 
become a model for the world, as it casts its heavenly 
lustre down the ages. Without Christ this would be a 
dark world, life itself an inextricable labyrinth, the 
mazes of which none could discover, the heights and 
depths of which none could tread alone. If you would 
be led in safety through the perplexities of this life, if 
you want a sure path through this world to the next, 
you must walk with Him in whom is no darkness at 
all. God’s people in every age have been men who 
lived in the light. They were men who sought, by 
Heaven’s guidance, a way out of the dangers that lay 
around them; men who descried their home through 
the darkness; men who had no doubt about the present 
and no dread for the future, because a Heavenly Guide 
was with them. Following the steps of this Guide, we 
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too would escape many a danger; we would never 
wander; many of life’s enigmas would be solved, and 
many of its perplexities would vanish. This world is 
a dark place to many a man, and without the light of a 
Saviour’s presence it must issue in the blackness of 
darkness hereafter. There is something unspeakably 
dreary in the thought of having to battle with the per- 
plexities of life unaided and alone. But, blessed be 
God, we are not called upon to do so. Many have 
attempted it, and their failure is a warning to us. 
There is no facing life successfully without this Divine 
Illuminator. 

So, then, brethren, if you want unerring guidance, 
here is One who says, “‘I am the Way.” There are 
other ways that men have trodden, all leading astray. 
But, “ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and 
see and ask for the old path, which is the good way, 
and walk therein.’’ Here, among the many ways, is 
the good old path that never leads wrong, and this is 
the path for you. It may, and doubtless will be, dark 
at times, but the Lord is there, and “‘ He will command 
His loving kindness in the daytime, and in the night 
His song shall be with you, and your prayer unto the 
God of your life.” So, amid all your perplexities, with 
the light of Calvary shining on your path, with the 
everlasting arms underneath, and the comforts of the 
Gospel within you, with this guide at your right hand, 
your song may ever be, ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Trust in God, for I shall yet praise Him who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God.” 

If you have learned thus to view and trust the 
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Saviour, He has indeed become the Light of your life,. 
the light to dispel your ignorance, and the light to 
guide your actions. Walk with Him, and you will 
never wander. Abide in Him, and you will never err.. 
Where dubious paths perplex the mind, He will afford 
direction. Other guides may rise and fall, but He will 
abide even unto death. Other ights may come and go,. 
but this light will burn on with unceasing brightness, 
affording unerring direction to every perplexed inquirer 
and leading every wanderer on to the time when the. 
“sun shall no more go down, neither shall the moon 
withdraw itself, for the Lord shall be an everlasting 
light, and the days of our mourning shall be ended.” 


3. Once more. Christ is the Light of Salvation to. 
save men’s souls. This is a blessing that transcends 
all others, and this was above everything else what the 
Son of God came into the world todo. He came to. 
be the world’s infallible Instructor, hence He says—‘* I 
am the Truth.” He came to be the world’s unerring 
Guide, hence He says—-‘I am the Way.” He came: 
to be the world’s Redeemer, hence He says—* I am 
the Life.” It is a great thing to have a perfect teacher, 
one to instruct us in matters that human wisdom could, 
not have discovered; it is a greater thing to have an 
unerring guide, one who can without fail conduct us in. 
the way that leads to life; it is the greatest thing of all, 
to have a Saviour from sin, one who comes with the 
light of forgiveness for the darkness of condemnation,, 
the ight of hope for the gloom of despair. The light 
of science may dispel much of the ignorance among. 
men ; the light of experience may teach us much as to 
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‘the practical guidance of life; but the light of salvation 
‘alone can be of use to the dark and dead soul. We 
need this saving light, the want of it is death, the pos- 
‘session of it is life, and it is found only in Christ. He 
affords more than intellectual enlightenment and prac- 
‘tical guidance. He imparts spiritual illumination and 
that only is life to the soul. Our spiritual nature must 
‘ive, and that can only be in a state of reconciliation 
-and communion with the Father of spirits, who alone 
is in possession of that life which is the salvation of 
‘man. ‘Seek ye me, says the Lord, and your soul 
‘shall live.” Here then is what all men want—life, 
eternal life. That which men in past ages sought but 
‘could not find now streams from Calvary’s Cross. Men 
had from the beginning been asking for it at the door 
of nature and at the halls of philosophy, but nature 
stood mute before such enquirers and philosophy replied 
“¢\isis not in me.’ The soul of man longed all the 
while for something higher, but no answer came till 
God’s eternal Son stood up in human form and cried, 
«¢T am the light of the world, he that abideth in Me 
‘shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the lght of 
life.’’ This Divine reply is surely all we need to set us 
right. Look to Him, perplexed one, and He will lead 
youon. Lean on Him, ye weary ones, and He will 
give yourest. The dark soul must come to Him for 
light. The perplexed soul must come to Him for 
guidance. The sinful soul must come to Him for 
pardon. There is a welcome for all, and ten thousand 
voices calling ‘‘ Come.’’ Come and He will show you 
the path of life. He has pointed it out, and consecrated 
it with His own blood. ‘I am the door, He says, by 
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Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” Those 
who have not yet found the path of life, let them enter 
here by this door, for there is no other. The glorious 
Gospel of the Blessed God has clearly revealed to us 
the way through Him who came, that we might have 
life, and that we might have it more abundantly. This 
is the one grand truth, a truth soul-saving, life-giving, 
a truth which has been sounding down through the 
ages with more or less clearness, and which will sound 
in a clearer and louder tone in the ages to come: ‘“‘God. 
so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might not perish 
but have everlasting life.” 

I will end as I began. There is no life without light, 
and no ight without the sun. Christ is our Sun, and 
His glory fills the earth; and in a world like this, 
where there are so many lights that lead astray, surely 
it should be the question of questions with us whether 
we are walking in the true light. Every noble life is a 
light, and no man can look around him among the 
world of the living, or read the biographies of many 
who have gone, without being stimulated to live nobler 
and purer. The world is rich in the lives of men whose 
memory it will not willingly let die. But, brethren, 
have you ever realised that we live in a world not only 
rich in human models, but in a world flooded with 
Divine light. Heaven’s light, that light that never was 
on sea or shore, has come to brighten earth’s gloom. 
Great, then, is our responsibility, and great our condem- 
nation, if we walk in darkness. Wherever Christ comes, 
His coming is a savour of life unto life, or a savour of 
death unto death. Which shall it be in our case? 
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Most of us have lived long enough to know some- 
thing of the darkness that faces men in life’s journey ; 
let us see that we draw our light from the highest avail- 
able source, from Him who is the world’s central Sun. 
When minor lights have all grown dim, this Sun will 
shine in fairer worlds with undiminished lustre. The 
time may come when the lights in the firmament will 
all be quenched, but in His light we shall live when 
the sun has sunk and the stars are gone. His light is 
life, life everlasting. Come to Him that you may live. 
Let the dark soul behold His shining, and the dead in 
sin awake at His call. The world is full of Christ, and 
blind must be the eyes that cannot see. The calls to 
Christ are loud and many, and dead must be the heart 
that cannot hear. Wherever you look, His name is 
written; wherever you go His power is felt; while 
across the world of dead and dying men His mighty 
words are sounding, ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” 

But this message of life comes closer still to your 
souls and mine. ‘“‘In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” It had been so from everlasting, yet 
the world was blind to the attraction. It is so in 
greater measure still, yet my soul long dwelt in dark- 
ness, and I was as one who had no comforter. I 
looked for light, and behold! darkness; and my soul 
fainted within me. Perplexed and dying I lay, till One 
whose glory had filled the earth from everlasting came 
and laid on me His pierced hands, and said unto me, 
«‘ Live.’ I looked upon this Ancient of Days, and lo! 
He was a brother man, with a heart and hands like 
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mine. He spoke as one who knew my needs, and I 
heard Him say, “He that believeth in me shall never 
die.” My weary heart revived ; I arose and took Him 
by the hand, and in that pierced hand I saw the ran- 
som paid forme. ‘That sight became the light of my 
life, and in this light I will walk till He who is my life 
shall appear. 


V. 


PAUL. At -ATHENS: 


AN EXPOSITIONe 


“' Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill and said, Ve men of Athens, 
L perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by 
and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD, whom therefore ye tgnorantly worship, Hin 
declare I unto you.” —ACTS xvii. 22, 23. 

Wuat a halo of grandeur surrounds the Apostle of 

the Gentiles as He stands on Mars’ Hill proclaiming te 

the assembled Athenians the Words of Life! Many are 
the grand incidents in His career, but this is surely the 
grandest. Athens at that time was the centre of in- 
tellectual influence, and Paul for the moment was the 
central figure in Athens. His magnetic force had at- 
tracted the élite in the world of thought, and the in- 
spiration of the scene drew from Him one of the 
most powerful appeals that ever fell from mortal lips. 

This was one of the great opportunities of His life, and 

He did not shrink from its duties, but seized it as a 

fitting occasion for unfolding, in the hearing of His 

critical listeners, the existence, the attributes, and the 
authority of that Being who till then was to them 
nothing more than ‘‘ the unknown God.” 
He was placed in this position, we doubt not, by 
the leading of Providence, though to human appears 
F 
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ance he had been conducted to Athens as a safe 
retreat from the persecution of the unbelieving Jews 
of Thessalonica. God overruled the wrath of these 
Jews unto good, for though one door of usefulness 
was closed against the Apostle, another was opened, 
leading him into a wider sphere in the very centre of 
Gentile culture. While waiting for the arrival of his 
companions, he seems to have spent his time in 
acquainting himself with the sights of the Grecian 
capital, and watching the habits of the people. He 
was no recluse, nor did he deny himself the intellectual 
stimulus which the works of nature and of art were 
fitted to impart. His was a mind cultured enough to 
appreciate artistic beauties, and doubtless he derived 
pleasure and profit from his solitary walks through the 
streets. Pillars and porticos, designed by Greece’s 
famous artists, and stately temples, whose ruins to 
this day are the admiration of the world, came under 
his notice. But while thus viewing with more than 
ordinary appreciation the finest productions of the finest 
city in the world, he could see with other eyes. His 
vision was not bounded by the senses, he could pene- 
trate below the surface; and behind all the polished 
statuary and works of art, he could read in the back- 
ground a doleful tale of idolatry and superstition. 
Every monument that lined the streets, exquisitely 
sculptured, graven by art and man’s device, repre- 
sented a god or a goddess; and thus the more the 
Apostle saw, the more did the thought weigh on his 
spirit that the queenly city, the mother of arts and 
eloquence, was wholly given to idolatry. The city was 
so full of idols, that the Roman satirist was scarcely 
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guilty of exaggeration when he said it was easier to 
find a god than a man in Athens. Such were the 
surroundings in which Paul found himself; and the 
visit of such a man to such a place, we may be sure 
was no mere chance occurrence. He was there for 
no holiday ramble, but for serious work. We propose 
now, in imagination, to join the audience addressed 
by him in the Synagogue, in the Market Place, and on 
Mars’ Hill; and while we listen to his masterly exposi- 
tion of the mysteries of religion, we shall have our 
faith confirmed in the supreme Divinity of the God 
whom Paul preached. 


THE AUDIENCE. 

His solitary walks through the city, and especially 
his intercourse with the people, led to his being re- 
garded as a visitor out of the common run. There 
was something striking in his ways, and something 
altogether novel in his words. He had not only the 
stranger’s habits, and the stranger’s accent, but he had 
ideas entirely new to the novelty-hunting Athenians. 
His company would thus have a charm for those who 
spent their time in nothing else save to tell or hear 
some new thing. The rumour of him would spread, 
and he would soon become the centre of general 


attraction. 


1. fews. The place where he made his first public 
appearance as a teacher was the Synagogue ; and his 
first audience was composed of Jews and devout 
persons. This was in accordance with the usual 
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Apostolic custom of visiting the Jewish place of 
worship first, and making it the starting point for more 
extended labours. Nothing is said about the nature or 
result of his intercourse with his brethren, save that he 
disputed with them. What the subject of discussion 
was we are not informed, but, doubtless, it was the 
usual subject on such occasions, viz., the Messiahship 
of Jesus. And, along with that, the Apostle would not 
fail to lay before them their duties and responsibilities 
as worshippers of the true God amid the idolatries of 
Athens. His own spirit was so roused within him at 
what he had seen, that he was certain to give vent to 
his thoughts in this direction. He would remind them 
of their splendid opportunities of bearing witness for 
God in the pagan city. But we know neither the 
subject nor the result, and thus our thoughts are drawn 
to the importance of Paul’s visit to Athens, not as an 
occasion for combating Judaism, but as the first oc- 
casion on which Christianity was brought face to face 
with Paganism. Here Reason and Revelation met for 
the first time. Here Divine truth and human philo- 
sophy had their first encounter. This was the object 
of Paul’s mission to Athens. And so he quits the 
Synagogue to mingle with the pagans in their places of 
resort, to proclaim to them a higher wisdom than their 
wise men ever dreamed of. 


2. Common People. Leaving the Synagogue, and 
coming to the Agora or Market-place, the Apostle had 
to mingle with a different class, and the subject of dis- 
cussion would also be different. The Agora of Athens 
must not be associated with what is called the Market- 
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place of a modern town. It was, indeed, the centre of 
public life, where business was transacted, where busy 
men moved to and fro, and idlers loitered about. But 
it was more than that, it was a space decorated with 
architectural beauties, an attractive place of resort for 
all classes of the community eager to listen to instruc- 
tion or hear the news. It was a place where orators 
and statesmen, poets and artists used to meet for en- 
couragement and stimulus in their several callings, 
Small groups might have been seen here and there en- 
gaged in lively conversation, and larger groups eagerly 
listening to some noted orator or leader of thought. 
The vivid description of it here given, as a place where 
the Athenians and strangers spent their time in nothing 
else but to hear or to tell some new thing, is abun- 
dantly verified by the classical writers of that age. The 
Athenians were a people never content with present 
information, but craved for something newer (for that is 
the true translation) than the latest news. A thirst for 
knowledge is a commendable thing, and to this charac- 
teristic of the wisdom-loving Greeks must be traced 
their advanced state in science and art, but it had been 
allowed to degenerate into mere curiosity. The orator 
Demosthenes, a few centuries before Paul’s time, re- 
buked his countrymen for their idle propensity of con- 
stantly going about in the market-place asking, What 
news? This evil had gone on for centuries, till Athenian 
inquisitiveness became proverbial. The appearance of 
a foreigner among such a people, especially if he 
seemed sociable and talkative, would soon attract a 
crowd expecting to hear something new. The daily 
wisits of the Apostle to the Agora would afford him 
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ample opportunities of proclaiming new truths in the 
idol city; and as the report of his startling utterances 
spread, the philosophers, eager for a new disputant, 
would be drawn into discussion with him, and thus 
the Gospel was for the first time brought face to face 
with the highest results of human wisdom. 


3. Philosophers. The philosophers who encountered 
him were the Epicureans and the Stoics, both of 
whom had their schools in the vicinity of the Agora. 
Of the four philosophical sects of ancient Athens, the 
Other two, called the Academicians and Peripatetics, 
followers of Plato and Aristotle, had their seats of 
learning, called the Academy and Lyceum, outside the 
city walls, and do not seem to have encountered the 
Apostle at this time. The proximity of the Epicurean 
and Stoical schools to the centre of city life might 
account for their closer contact with Paul; but it is 
more likely they were drawn to him by the fact that 
their theological and moral systems were more deve- 
loped than the two older sects, and more directly in 
conflict with Gospel truth. At all events we have to 
do at present only with these two sects, and a brief 
account of their tenets will be necessary for the better 
understanding of Paul’s speech on Mars’ Hill. 


(1.) Epicureans. This sect took its name from 
Epicurus, who opened a school for the teaching of 
his philosophy in a garden in Athens; hence his fol- 
lowers were sometimes styled the ‘Philosophers of 
of the Garden.” Epicurus taught that the chief end 
of man was the attainment of pleasure or happiness; 
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and the way to gain it was the removal of every cause 
of pain or anxiety. A sound body and a tranquil 
mind constituted the ideal of Epicurean bliss. The 
main business of life was to raise the mind above cares. 
Such was the original aim of this school of philosophy; 
but its later disciples allowed grosser ideas to enter, 
and pleasure degenerated into the gratification of the 
appetites. As regards their views of nature and man, 
they held that the universe was eternal, and man was 
matter refined. The world was a concourse of atoms, 
and everything was the result of chance. There was 
no Creator, and no moral government. There were 
indeed deities, but they lived in undisturbed tran- 
quillity; serene above the turmoil of the world, careless 
of mankind. The attainment of bliss like theirs was 
the main business of man’s life on earth. 


(2.) Stoics. The other sect that encountered Paul 
was the Stoics, so named because Zeno its founder 
held his meetings in a building called the Stoa or porch. 
This system of philosophy is regarded as a nearer 
approximation to Christianity than the Epicurean, 
inasmuch as it seems to possess a glimmering of the 
Divine Fatherhood, and forestalls the Christian truth 
that goodness is indispensable to happiness. But 
while it recognises God as the author of all, it does 
so in a Pantheistic sense, as if God were everything 
and everything God. The God of the Stoic is not a 
distinct personality, but an all-pervading spirit, in- 
separable from the works of his hands. And not only 
so, but he, and all his works, are under a pre-ordained 
decree amounting almost, if not altogether, to fatalism. 
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Everything, indeed, is the result of Fate, and freedom 
of will consists in bowing to Fate. The man who yields 
most completely to this iron law is the perfect man. As 
resistance is useless, it is wisdom to acquiesce, and thus 
make a virtue of necessity. The aim of this system 
was to produce a passionless conformity to Fate. The 
pursuit of this end engendered apathy or indifference to 
everything alike pleasurable and painful. But when 
the end was gained, or supposed to be gained, it is easy 
to see that the result was not the surrender of self, but 
the exaltation of self, 7. ¢., pride, which, indeed, was 
the essence of the Stoical system, as pleasure was the 
essence of the Epicurean. As to the destiny of man 
hereafter, the Stoics held that, as body and soul were 
but different manifestations of the same essence, there 
could be no resurrection; and, moreover, that, as the 
soul, or one essence, became absorbed in the Divine 
Being or all-pervading spirit, there could be no indi- 
viduality after death, and, consequently, no responsi- 
bility. 

Such was the array of diversified opinion that Paul 
had to combat, and he nobly vindicated his trust as a 
Christian teacher in the face of pagan enlightenment. 
His experience of men, and his knowledge of philosophy, 
gave him special fitness to discharge the mission that 
Providence had laid upon him. He must have been 
well acquainted with philosophical speculation, espe- 
cially among the Stoics, who had a flourishing school in 
his native town of Tarsus. While taking common 
ground with them as far as he could, he would make all 
his conversations and discussions lead up to the grand 
central truth of Revelation, ‘‘ Jesus and the resurrection.”’ 
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This was his great theme in the market-place, and the 
impression produced varied with the parties addressed. 
In such a motley multitude, representing so many 
views, it could scarcely have been otherwise. Some, in 
a spirit of contempt, called him a *“ babbler,” or “ picker 
up of seeds,” as if he were a travelling news-monger—a 
mere retailer of scraps of knowledge, gathered here and 
‘there in the course of his wanderings. Another class, 
in a more generous spirit, regarded him as a setter forth 
of new deities (such being the view they took of Jesus), 
and were, therefore, disposed to give him a respectful 
hearing. In these two classes some profess to see the 
Epicureans on the one hand, who derided the doctrine 
of ‘‘ Jesus and the resurrection,” and the more tolerant 
Stoics on the other hand, who had no objection to the 
introduction of another deity. However this may be, 
they were one and all so captivated with the novelty of 
his views, that they could not rest till they heard them 
fully explained; and the result was an invitation to the 
Apostle, couched in the most polite terms, to address a 
public meeting on the Areopagus or Mars’ Hill. 


4. Public meeting on Mars’ Hill, To speak on this 
venerated spot was a distinction reserved for the fore- 
most orators, and Paul’s promotion to that distinction 
showed the profound impression he had made. The 
summit of Mars’ Hill was associated in the Athenian 
mind with solemn and venerable scenes. There sat the 
most august of assemblies, to dispense justice and 
confer on religion. The Areopagite court was the 
supreme tribunal of Athens on social, political, and reli- 
gious questions. The Judges sat in the open air, and 
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their seat on the summit of the rock was reached by 
a flight of steps. Somewhere on this reserved and 
hallowed eminence the Apostle took his stand; and 
whether he was there on his defence, as some suppose, 
or simply for convenience in addressing a large assembly, 
no spot could have been more suitable for a discussion 
on the mysteries of Religion.* We love to picture the 
great Apostle, in this one of the grandest moments of 
his life, standing unappalled before his learned and 
critical audience, his spirit roused within him, as he 
witnessed from the spot where he stood the perversion 
of the noblest genius to the basest ends. Wherever he 
cast his eyes, he saw from the heights of Mars’ Hill 
fanes and temples, statues and idols, without number, 
disfiguring the queenly city which claimed to be the 
intellectual centre of the world. He was not without 
artistic sensibilities, and he could appreciate the master- 
pieces of Phidias as much as any one, but what were 
artistic beauties to the man who felt that the noblest 
ends of art were degraded into heathen vanities. Art 
so pursued was a disgrace to man and a dishonour to. 
God, and his whole soul burned to wipe out the dis- 
honour and make the gods of Athens give place to the 
Man of Nazareth. 


ii. 

THE piscouRsE. It was no easy task adequately 
to address the assemblage that gathered to hear him. 
‘What theme could be chosen to suit all and benefit all ? 

*Cf. Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ 


Chap. x., where the whole subject of the Apostle’s visit to Athens 
receives full and vivid treatment. 
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Their motives were manifold and their tastes diverse. 
There were the scoffing Jew and the wisdom-loving 
Greek, the refined Athenian and the rude provincial, 
the sceptical philosopher and the unsophisticated 
stranger, the contented Epicurean and the passionless 
Stoic. How was he to harrangue such a varied audi- 
tory? <A few may have been well-disposed towards the 
speaker, many were indifferent, the majority were 
hostile, and the choice of an appropriate subject was 
half the battle. The one thing that had weighed on 
his spirit since his arrival in Athens was the desecration 
of the city with idols; and he not only expressed the 
thoughts that lay nearest his own heart, but struck the 
right key-note for his hearers, when he chose as his 
text an inscription which he had noticed on one of their 
altars—To the unknown God—and from that proclaimed 
to them the only living and true God. ‘“ Ye men of 
Athens,” he began, “I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious, for as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I saw an altar with this inscription: To THE 
Unknown Gop. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.” 


Introduction. From this account one might be led to 
infer that the Apostle was not particularly happy in his 
introduction. He calls the people superstitious, and 
he calls them ignorant, and both terms were more 
likely to repel than conciliate; but the words in the 
original conveyed a different impression from what 
the authorised version conveys to an English reader. 
The Apostle was studiously courteous, and instead of 
calling them too superstitious, he said they were ‘“ un- 
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commonly religious,’ ‘more religious than most,” or 
«chad a reverence for deities beyond the common.” 
This takes off the harshness from the ordinary trans- 
lation, and is truer to the original in every way. The 
speaker did not mean to offend, as little did he mean 
to compliment, he simply stated a fact as it came 
under his observation, and probably the mere state- 
ment of the fact would be taken by them as a com- 
pliment, because they prided themselves on the number 
of their deities. But be that as it may, there was 
nothing offensive in what Paul said about their rever- 
ence for deities; and as to the objects of their worship, 
there was nothing that so much impressed him as an 
inscription on one of their altars—To THE UNKNOWN 
Gop.* This, then, is Paul’s starting-point. He 
announces at once his intention of making known to 
them that God whom they ignorantly worshipped, or 
rather worshipped without knowing Him. His was 
to be no speculative discussion, but an authoritative 
announcement of the one living and true God. As if 
he had said, ‘* You and I are on common ground here. 
We are both worshippers of this God. By your own 


* This inscription has given rise to much discussion and diverse 
opinions, (1.) Some, with little probability, think it refers to the God 
of the Jews, whose name it was unlawful to utter. (2.) Others refer it 
to a time prior to the art of writing, and suppose the inscription added 
at a subsequent period when the name of the deity to whom it was 
dedicated had been forgotten. (3.) The generally-accepted explana- 
tion is that at the time of a plague, the people being unable to trace 
the calamity to any known deity, erected this nameless altar. (4.) 
Might the inscription not be explained as the unconscious testimony 
of Paganism to the unity of the Divine existence? The human heart 
has ever craved for a supreme personality to worship. There are 
monotheistic glimmerings even in Homer. 
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confession you worship Him, though you do not know 
Him. I know Him, and I will make Him known to 
you. I am, therefore, no setter forth of new gods! el 
set forth or declare to you, in all His fulness, that God 
whom you already profess to worship.’’ We will now 
listen to the Apostle as he attempts to lift his heathen 
audience out of their ignorance into the knowledge of 
the true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 


t. Creatoy. He begins by setting forth ‘the unknown 
God” as the Creator of the world. ‘*God made the 
world and all things therein.’ This was an idea 
entirely new to the speculative minds of the ancient 
world, and the prominence here given to it shows that, 
in Paul’s estimation, it lay at the foundation of every 
true system of religion. It was idle to talk of worship 
if the Being worshipped was not raised above the 
worshippers by such qualities and attributes as in- 
spired reverence and trust. What reverence or trust 
could be inspired in deities whose personality even 
was not an article of belief, and whose creative power 
had never been dreamed of? Now, however, a Deity 
was announced as the first cause of all things, and 
independent of the works of His hand. This is an idea 
beyond the grasp of unaided reason to discover, and we 
owe it entirely to Revelation. Creation out of nothing 
may be a thought well nigh incomprehensible, but it is 
at least consistent. Compare the clumsy and contra- 
dictory accounts which heathen cosmogonies give of 
the origin of the world with the clear and consistent 
account of Revelation. ‘In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” How simple, yet how 
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grand! The personality of the Creator stands out 
distinct from His works, and there is no confusion of 
thought in regarding His Almighty fiat as the cause of 
all that exists. This was the sublime truth that Paul 
placed in the foreground of his address to the philo- 
sophers of Athens. How startling and revolutionary 
must it have seemed to the Epicureans who taught that 
the world was eternal! To the Stoic this announce- 
ment must have sounded as the death-blow to his views 
on fate and individual responsibility. Creation implied 
a personal God to. whom we are responsible, a God 
distinct from the world—an idea which stood in sharp 
antagonism to the pantheistic notions of stoicism. So 
that Paul’s statement of the fundamental principle of 
Theism dealt a fatal stab at the views of ancient philo- 
sophy on the origin of the world. There could be no 
compromise between positions so radically at variance; 
and while philosophies change with the changing gene- 
rations, the Christian position remains the same as 
stated from Apostolic lips eighteen centuries ago—‘* God 
made the world and all things therein.” 


2. Governoyv. Advancing a step, the Apostle announces 
the unknown God as the Governor of the world: «He 
hath made all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times ap- 
pointed and the bounds of their habitation.”” Here too 
there was a sharp contrast between revealed truth and 
the tenets of the schools. Chance, or Fate, said an- 
cient philosophy, appoints to each nation and race its 
time and place in the world. No, said Paul, there is 
one presiding Deity,- who not only set the world in 
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motion and gave everything in it life, but who keeps it 
going and sustains all life, assigning to each man and 
nation the sphere they are to fill and the length of their 
stay. The all-controlling providence of God, indeed, 
follows from the fact of creation. If it needed an om- 
nipotent fiat to summon the world into existence at first, 
nothing short of omnipotent power will suffice to con- 
trol its movements. So that unless we are prepared to 
accept the eternity of matter, we must accept the 
Apostle’s statement here. Nor can this conclusion be 
evaded by taking refuge under the laws of nature. For 
what are Laws of Nature? Are they not God’s mode 
of working? And if so, they can not be accepted asa 
substitute fora personal God. To say that law accounts 
for everything is practically to banish God from the 
universe, and that is Atheism. Hence we cannot, like 
the Epicurean, contemplate God as living at a distance 
from the world without control over its affairs, leaving 
it to itself hke a watch wound up. Nor can we, like 
the Stoic, adopt the theory of an iron law guiding all 
movements and crushing freedom of action, for that is 
fatalism. Each of these extremes must be avoided, and 
this is what the Apostle aims at when he traces all 
things to the superintending Providence of a personal 
God, thus conveying a tacit rebuke to his learned 
listeners. He asks them to think of “the unknown 
God,” as ever present, upholding all things, knowing 
all things, and governing all things. How grand the 
conception! God marshalling the nations of the earth 
one after another on the stage of time, appointing their 
seasons, their work, and the bounds of their habitation, 
and then withdrawing them when their work is done ! 
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3. Fudge. The Apostle further declares the unknown 
God to be the judge of all men. ‘He hath appointed a 
day in which He will judge the world in righteousness.” 
Here is another aspect of the Divine character and 
work, which carries our thoughts forward to the close 
of the present constitution of things, just as the refer- 
ence to creation recalled their beginning. What a 
wide range of subjects is covered by the preacher in 
this address! By a few bold generalizations he sweeps 
the field of the Divine working. He who originated 
or set a-going this state of things, He who controls its 
every movement through successive ages, will also 
wind it up at the close of time, and render to every 
man according to his deeds. Then will all men own 
that there has been in the world a power higher than 
chance or fate. The reference to the judgment day 
here is specially well timed; and how powerfully would 
this aspect of God’s character impress the auditory, 
especially on the spot where sat the highest tribunal 
known to them! Many a weighty decision had been 
announced from that august judgment-seat; but Paul 
summons them to a judgment-seat more august by 
far,—a tribunal from which all the decisions that go 
forth are based on righteousness. This expression 
has been taken by some as implying that human de- 
cisions are not always based on righteousness; and 
that even on the spot whereon they were assembled 
many an unjust judge had had his seat. But there 
was a bar before which they must all appear, when 
judgment would be passed by One whose sentence 
would be without fear or favour, and from which there 
was no appeal. The time of that final reckoning was 
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one of the secret things which the Judge reserved 
to Himself. He hath “appointed” the day, but no 
man knows it. Here, again, comes out His indepen- 
dence of His creatures. Hence the necessity of abso- 
lute subjection to Him now, and acquiescence hereafter 
in the awards of judgment. 


4. Father. This is another aspect in which the un- 
known God is set forth. ‘In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being, as certain also of your own poets* 
have said, For we also are His offspring.’ If the ideas 
of creation, superintendence, and responsibility were 
unknown to the ancients, much less was the Divine 
Fatherhood. The quotation referred to does not prove 
that they recognised God as Father save in the Stoical 
sense. Cleanthes, one of the poets quoted from, was 
a Stoic, and Paul, in citing him, not only showed his 
acquaintance with Greek literature, but his willingness 
to take up common ground with his hearers whenever 
that was possible. In doing so, he doubtless gained for 
himself a more respectful hearing. He adopted the 
language of the Stoics, but put upon it a Christian 
meaning. The language, ‘‘ We are His offspring, in 
Him we live and move and have our being,” was such 
as any Stoic might employ when he meant a power 
diffused through nature, whereas Paul meant it in no 
pantheistic sense, but in the sense of a living personal 
God and Father, the source and centre of life. 


“ Aratus, a countryman of the Apostle’s, and C/eanthes of Troas, are 
tthe poets specially referred to here, though the language would lead 
us to infer that the quotation was to be found in other writers, espe- 
cially of the Stoical school, to which Cleanthes belonged. 
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Then, again, the Fatherhood of God implied the 
brotherhood of man. So the Apostle says: ‘“ He hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.” Here was a 
rebuke, on the one hand, to the narrow sneering Jews, 
who fancied themselves the special favourites of heaven, 
and, on the other, to the proud Greeks, who boasted of 
a different origin from other nations.* No, says Paul, 
God has no favourites, and all are of one blood, because 
all are descended from one Parent. What a sublime 
view of our descent as compared to the origin proposed 
for us by some theories of modern science! It is simple, 
intelligible, consistent. Our nature responds to it, for 
it tells us that we are not from beneath, but from above 
—children of God. ‘Taking our position, then, in the 
world as God’s children, we can view everything in a 
different light, no longer repelled by the unapproachable 
majesty of a Great Creator, but drawn by His parental 
love. The works of His hand also will have an ad- 
ditional interest for us. We may look out upon the 
earth and all that is in it, and up to the firmament 
above us, with its shining worlds, and say—‘* My 
Father made them all.” 


5. Is God knowable? ‘This is the question to which the 
whole argument was leading up, and the answer is in 
the affirmative. The main purpose of Paul’s reasoning 
was to show the Athenians that He whom they styled 
the “‘unknown God” could be known if they sought 
Him aright. Though the Divine Being was for a long 
time pleased to draw a veil over His character and 


* The Greeks traced their origin to a common ancestor, Hellen; 
and all not of Hellenic descent were contemptuously termed darbarians. 
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‘modes of working, it was not intended that He should 
for ever remain unknown. Indeed, all the arrangements 
of His providence were such as to lead men to the 
knowledge of Him. Everything was so controlled and 
governed, that even the light of Nature might have in- 
duced them to seek the Lord, if haply they might find 
Him. And not only had their providential position 
been favourable to this, but their own efforts had been 
directed to the same end. They sought Him by natural 
means, but it was like groping in the dark. The words, 
“if haply they might feel after Him,’ are expressive of 
blind men feeling their way—and such was the human 
race till the day dawned. Their reverence for heathen 
deities would never lead them to the true God, nor would 
the worship of heathen deities satisfy them. That name- 
less altar—what a ghastly light it sheds on the impo- 
tence of their known gods, and especially the inadequacy 
of pagan worship to satisfy the longings of the soul! 
Such humanly-devised means could never lead the 
worshipper to the knowledge of God. And from the 
heart of heathenism rose the cry, “Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him!” Paul answered this cry by 
proclaiming God as Creator, Ruler, Father, and Judge, 
as one who may be known, if we only seek Him, for 
He is not far from every one of us. He is not the 
Epicurean deity, living high above His creatures in 
blissful calm and careless ease, nor is He the Stoic’s 
deity, ruling His creatures by an iron law or crushing 
their freedom of will, so that their attempts to seek Him 
are vain. No, no. He is near us, caring for us with 
infinite Fatherly affection, and we are His children, far 
from Him by nature and by sin, but endowed with 
G—2 
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freedom of will, capable of coming to Him and finding 
in Him all our salvation and all our desire. He has 
made provision for all who come and the way to His 
seat is not barred against any. ‘Seek ye me, saith the 
Lord, and your soul shall live.” ‘And him that 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.” 


iT: 

Tue AppiicaTion. The Apostle did not content 
himself with laying down great general principles. 
Like a practical man, he applied them. And in order to 
insure success it will be observed that throughout this 
masterly exposition there is an evident desire to carry 
his hearers along with him, so that they might be with- 
out excuse if they continued ignorant of God. No one 
can read His appeal without marking how admirably 
suited it was to the persons addressed. To the Jew he 
became as a Jew, to the Greek as a Greek, that he 
might win them to Christ and Christianity. Going with 
them as far as he could without compromise, he scrupled 
not to point out their fatal errors, while by a clear 
announcement of a few fundamental truths he de- 
molished the foundation on which their hopes rested. 
Every postulate of their philosophy was challenged, and 
the whole fabric of pagan religion laidin ruins. Note the 
main steps in the argument. (1) There is no Creator, 
said ancient philosophy, the world is eternal: God 
made the world and all things therein, replied St. Paul. 
(2) According to ancient wisdom, chance or fate decided 
the destiny of men and nations: according to Christian 
philosophy, God fixed their seasons and the bounds of 
their habitations. (3) The gods live above the world in 
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undisturbed serenity, said the Stoic: God is not far from 
every one of us, replied St. Paul. (4) Erect an altar 
for your deities, said paganism to its votaries: God 
dwells not in temples made with hands was the reply of 
Christianity. (5) Reason traced our origin to chance 
or fate: Revelation says we are the children of God. 
(6) There is no individuality after death, and therefore 
no responsibility, said Athenian enlightenment: after. 
death the judgment was the dread message of Chris- 
tianity. (7) Reason said there was no resurrection from 
the dead: Revelation says, Christ is risen and become 
the first fruits of them that sleep. Having thus laid. 
down a few broad principles, he goes on to apply them 
to the religion and life of the people. 


1. Idolatyy. ‘The first application is to idol-worship, 
in which the Athenians prided themselves. It required 
no small courage and tact to assail with effect sucha 
deep-rooted custom in its very hot-bed: but the Apostle 
had gone so far in the statement of Christian principles 
that he could not stop short of this application of them. 
Indeed the principles he had laid down struck at the 
root of idolatry; and the preacher’s next duty, if it was 
a delicate one, was also one which faithfulness would 
not allow him to shirk. He drew his first practical 
inference from one of their own well-known sayings: 
‘‘Inasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.” Observe the studied courtesy of the words 
we ought not to think. The Apostle evidently strives to 
conciliate his hearers, avoiding every form of speech 
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likely to repel. He does not drive them on to adopt 
his inference. He leads them on gently to take common 
ground with him in opposition to idol-worship, as he 
had taken common ground with them in acknowledging 
all men as the offspring of God. The inference was 
irresistible. The invisible Godhead cannot be repre- 
sented in visible symbols; and even though it could, 
every such effort is here condemned because it is a 
dishonour to God. Besides, we do not need it any 
more than a child needs the help of an image to love 
its parents; and we ought not to attempt it, because 
we have a personal God and Father, who is near to 
every soul that seeks Him. Moreover all such externals 
are not only not helps to spiritual worship, but may 
become a positive hindrance. They tend to draw the 
mind away from what constitutes the essence of wor- 
ship, for it has ever been the case that in proportion 
as rites and ceremonies are multiplied, spirituality 
declines. Seldom, if ever, have a gorgeous ritual and 
deep spirituality been found to go together. This is a 
lesson inscribed on the history of the Church in letters 
of fire; and Paul was speaking to the ages, when, on 
Mars Hill, he warned the Athenians against the delu- 
sion that the multiplication of images was religion, or 
that a splendid ceremonial was worship. 


2. Repentance. The next application which the Apostle 
makes of his subject is to repentance, or the need of 
an inward change, which was never contemplated by the 
ancient religions. Their whole history was an acknow- 
ledgment of impotence to effect such a change, or 
satisfy the burdened heart. The ever-increasing number 
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of altars dedicated to ‘“‘gods unknown,’ showed beyond 
doubt that there was a void in the Pagan heart which 
their “known gods’”’ could never fill, Their mode of 
striving after the true God was graciously overlooked 
or borne with because it was done in ignorance. But 
whatever excuse there may have been for ignorance 
in the past, there was none now. Hence the Apostle 
calls on them to repent, to turn from their vanities to 
the true God, who is now made known in the clear 
light of the Gospel. While men knew no better, nothing 
better was expected of them. But now that a new 
light had dawned, God could no longer bear with the 
old dishonouring customs, but commands all men every- 
where to repent. 

The urgency of the call to repentance is based on the 
certainty of an approaching judgment, when men’s 
actions would be weighed in the scales of justice by an 
unerring Judge. The preacher, in thus applying his 
subject to the necessity for repentance, comes up 
close to his hearers’ hearts with the solemn appeal 
to the decisions of the great white throne. Far from 
God and the judgment near, how could they face 
that awful ordeal? Pointing to the sculptured deities 
around him, he would ask what help they expected 
from those dumb idols, when summoned before the 
bar of the “unknown God?” Woe to those who clung 
to such a wretched hope! ‘In that day,’’ says 
Isaiah, “‘a man shall cast his idols of silver and his 
idols of gold to the moles and to the bats for fear of the 
Lord and for the glory of His majesty.” The idols 
shall be utterly abolished and the Lord alone exalted. 
Nothing but changed hearts and changed lives will 
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avail on that day. Rend your hearts, therefore, and 
not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God. 


3. Fesus and the Resurrection. One practical question 
still remained. How were they to find favour with this 
just and holy God? The answer to this question brings 
us to the climax of this trenchant appeal. There was 
only one way of return to God, and that not through 
images of silver or gold, but through Him who is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of His Person. If they must have an image 
of the invisible God, they had it in the person of 
His Incarnate Son, who was dead and is alive again, 
and clothed with judicialauthority. The announcement 
of the resurrection of Jesus and His appointment as 
Judge of all must have stung many a sleeping con- 
science and given the death-blow to many a cherished 
hope. Hopes built on any other foundation than 
Christ would prove a refuge of lies. Death would pro- 
vide no way of escape from His final verdict, and the 
grave no refuge, for death and the grave will one day 
yield their charge, and all will rise to life again to be 
judged by Him whom God hath ordained, whereof He 
hath given us assurance in that He hath raised Him 
from the dead. 


Ve 
THE RESULT. 


It has often been pointed out that the saving impres- 
sion made by Paul on this occasion was disappointingly 
small. Nor need this excite surprise, when we reflect 
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on the peculiar character of the discourse, and especially 
the sensuous habits of the Greek mind, its philosophic. 
culture and pride of intellect. The haughty cultured 
Greek would not readily yield himself to the teaching 
of a rude barbarian. It is noticeable how the audience 
listened with apparent respect so long as he dealt with 
what they might deem speculative questions, but when 
he touched conscience and practical life, they resented. 
his appeals. The mention of the resurrection specially 
excited their scorn, and the discourse at this point has 
the appearance of being interrupted and thus incom- 
plete. But whether complete or not, it could not fail to 
produce a mighty impression. It is seldom that we are 
able to see the results of our work for Christ in this 
world, and no doubt the great Apostle never saw on 
earth the fruits of that day’s work. The fruits are being 
reaped in abundance by us, for it is no small gleaning 
to have to boast that the wisdom of eighteen centuries 
has failed to shake one of Paul’s arguments. No man 
can compute the far-reaching issues of those weighty 
arguments. It will take eternity to discover them. 
But the immediate results were three. 


1. Some mocked. The philosophic mind of Athens 
would not bend to the simplicity of the Gospel. The 
storm of ridicule that followed the mention of the re- 
surrection showed but too clearly that the preaching of 
the Cross was to the Greeks foolishness. It implied 
what had never dawned on their intellectual vision, that 
there was an invisible world, before which the pomp 
and beauty of the present, in which they prided them 


selves, sunk as dross from gold. 
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2. Others procrastinated. They had a passing glimpse 
of the falseness and hollowness of the present, and 
they thought the matter worthy of more serious consi- 
deration. The feeling of present unsatisfactoriness 
needs to be impressed on a man before resurrection and 
immortality have charms for him. Once get that im- 
pression deepened, and a future life is the only thing 
that will brighten the gloom of the present. 


3. A few believed. We know the names of only two— 
Dionysius, a judge of the Areopagite court, and a 
woman named Damaris, of whom we are told nothing. 
These two—the one in high life, the other apparently in 
a humble station—are probably singled out as a testi- 
mony to the fitness of Gospel truth to meet the wants 
of every class. At all events, they were living monu- 
ments in a pagan city of the power of God unto salva- 
tion. 

And so Paul quitted Athens, never to return, so far as 
we know, leaving no permanent memorial behind him. 
In almost every other place he visited he planted a 
church, but in the cultured philosophic capital of 
Greece the Gospel scarcely found a footing. Whata 
commentary on the words, ‘‘ We preach Christ crucified, 
to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness, but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” 


VE 
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“* Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” —1 THESS. v. 21. 


Ir seems now-a-days to be taken for granted that ours 
is an age of superior enlightenment, that we have out- 
lived the ideas of our forefathers, and that antiquity is 
no proof of present-day usefulness. The truth or false- 
hood of such assumptions we are meanwhile at no 
pains to sift. This only we assert, that it would be 
sheer obstructionism to hold that old institutions which 
have done their generation’s work should be maintained, 
or that doctrines once believed should be believed still. 
To prolong the life of an effete institution is not re- 
verence; a blind unquestioning acceptance of this truth 
or that is not faith. Faith is based on knowledge, as 
reverence is based on usefulness; and everything that 
claims a place in modern regard is called upon to give 
a reason for its existence. In our investigation of truth 
we have to steer clear of two extremes, viz., credulity 
or accepting everything, and scepticism or doubting 
everything. Our duty is to weigh the evidence of what 
claims our reverence or faith, to prove all things, that 
we may not blindly but intelligently hold fast that 
which stands.the.test. 
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‘This duty holds good in reference to the facts and. 
truths of the Christian religion, many of which have: 
been assailed. Are we able to vindicate them against 
the attacks of modern unbelief? No one is asked to 
accept them without at least a reasonable amount of 
evidence. So far from shunning investigation, Chris- 
tianity rather challenges it; and the intelligence of 
every man should accept the challenge. There are few 
if any of its central truths that have not been con- 
troverted; and it is the duty of every man to make 
sure of his ground, that he may be able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him. We select the: 
following six truths as needing specially to be held 
fast against modern attacks and tendencies. 


Hp wor’ AT. 

THE EXISTENCE ,OF GOD. 

This needs tobe held fast against the attacks of 
Atheism. Is there a God? This is the root-question. 
If it is answered in the negative, religion is a baseless. 
delusion, and creed-making a rope of sand. If this 
central fortress cannot be defended in the day of battle, 
the cause of Christianity is hopelessly lost, and unbelief 
triumphant along the whole line. It is not worth while: 
maintaining the outposts when the citadel falls. 

Can the existence of God be proved? ‘*No” and 
“Yes.” No, if you demand demonstrative proof, that 
is, proof such as is furnished in a mathematical problem.. 
As moral questions do not lend themselves to such a 
test, you have to be content with moral proof; but, 
unless there is intellectual perversion, such proof will 
have the force of a demonstration. Nor can you have 
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‘direct evidence, that is, the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
‘The nature of the case precludes this, because it implies 
that the witness must be in every corner of the universe 
at the same moment. = 

It is a most significant fact, that the Bible never even 4— Bic 
attempts to prove that God exists. It takes that for 
granted. It starts with the assumption that God is, 
and its very first statement is that He made all things. 
Now, what can this mean but that, to every candid ; 
mind, the Divine existence will be felt to be such an ? 


if 
| 
i 


imperious necessity that proof would be superfluous. It | 
would be like proving the existence of the sun. If you 
‘feel the sun’s warmth, and note his effects on the world 
around you, what more proof do you need? Even so, if 
you look into your own heart, you will find intuitive 
evidence of God that you cannot get rid of without 
doing violence to your mental and moral nature. Then 
there is the external evidence, which he who runs may 
read. Try and explain without a God this universe, 
with its infinite worlds sweeping through space in 
orderly array, or even this little world of ours, with its 
mysterious ongoings, and your atheistic reasoning will 
land you in hopeless contradictions, for you will have to 
face the problem of a universe without an author, society 
without a law-giver, and a race without a destiny. 

The sceptic knows full well the consequences of his 
bold denials, and so he sometimes assumes an attitude 
not so outspoken, but equally antagonistic. Few, pro- 
‘bably, will be found so fool-hardy as to positively deny 
the Divine existence, but many in our day take up the 
position called Agnosticism, which is more insidious and 
‘more to be dreaded than blatant Atheism. It does not 
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flatly say, “I deny;”’ it says, “I do not know.” Now, 
if a thing is beyond our knowledge, it is outside the 
region of practical life; and if you remove God from 
practical life, He may as well not exist at all. The 
attitude of the Agnostic is inconsistent with the personal 
existence of God, and we set over against his assertions 
such truths as the intuitions of the mind, the external 
evidence, and the witness of Revealed Truth with its 
sublime preface—‘ In the beginning God.” 


It. 

THE SACRIFICIAL DEATH OF CHRIST. 

This is the crucial fact of Christianity, the one great 
truth that distinguishes it from other religions. The 
idea of sacrifice seems to be common to all religions, 
but the heathen sacrifices were intended to propitiate 
the deities, whereas the great sacrifice of Christianity 
was accomplished because Deity was already propitious. 
This places a bridgeless gulf between the Christian and 
heathen idea of sacrifice. The Jewish sacrifices, as 
compared to the heathen, marked a transition stage, 
being typical and meant to prepare the world for 
grasping this central fact of Christian truth. 

In holding the sacrificial character of Christ’s death, 
we need to guard against two modern tendencies: first, 
that it was a mere martyr’s death; and, secondly, that it 
is a sacrifice that needs to be repeated. Now, if Christ’s 
death is regarded simply in the light of a martyrdom, 
_it is shorn of the distinctive character claimed for it as 
an atonement for the world’s sin. If Christ was only a 
martyr to His convictions, a victim in the cause of 
truth; if, as one says, He came into collision with the 
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whirling wheel of the world’s evil, and was crushed to 
death as the penalty of His daring ; then, in that case, 
thousands of the race have died as Jesus died. But if 
that is so, why is His death uniformly spoken of in 
language never applied to martyrs? No martyr is 
ever said to have died for the sins of the whole world, 
or that he “gave himself for us an offering and sacri- 
fice to God.” In the face of such statements the death 
on Calvary cannot be mistaken for a mere martyrdom. 
Another thing that threatens to obscure the full sig- 
nificance of the great Sacrifice is the notion that it can 
be repeated. Here we have to combat the pretensions 
of Sacerdotalism. The Jewish sacrifices had to be re- 
peated because they did not make the comers thereunto 
perfect. But Christ, after having offered one sacrifice, 
has for ever perfected them that are sanctified, that is, 
the end contemplated by the sacrifice has been an- 
swered, and therefore no need of repetition. This at 
once strikes at the root of the idea that any of the 
rites or observances of the Christian religion can be 
viewed in the light of sacrifices for sin. Take the 
Lord’s Supper. It is not a sacrifice on an altar, as 
Romanists and Ritualists maintain. It is not a repeti- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice, and therefore its observance 
is not a priestly act. The function of a priest is to 
offer sacrifice. But Christ has abolished sacrifices, and 
in abolishing sacrifices He has abolished the priestly 
function, or rather He has taken it upon Himself once 
for all, so that He is the one Priest of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and His the one sacrifice for sin. 
That one sacrifice needs no repetition, and that one 
Priest abides for ever. No other priest is needed, be- 
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cause no more sacrifice for sin is needed. Adherence 
to this vital truth is our strongest safe-guard against 
tthe invasions of priestly influence. Christ, by His 
never-to-be-repeated sacrifice on the Cross, stands to 
the end of the age the only Mediator between God and 
man. 


Att; 

THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 

The Spirit is the third Person of the Holy Trinity, 
and His work represents another essential feature of 
Christianity. The Spirit, no less than the Son, is the 
Father’s gift to the world, and on our recognition of 
this depends the influence of the Church and the 
sanctification of the believer. Let it not be forgotten 
that the Spirit is a Personality, not a mere influence, 
and therefore can be grieved no less than the Father 
and the Son. If the Christian Church would witness 
a renewal of His Pentecostal working, she must cease 
to regard Him as a mere spiritual wave, and worship 
Him as co-eternal with the Father and the Son, equal 
to them in personality, in power, and in glory. 

This neglected truth needs to be revived and held fast 
against the formalism of the present day. Notwithstand- 
ing the amount of good work done, none will deny that 
we are threatened with the benumbing effect of custom 
-and form. The Spirit is the motive power in Christian 
work; and when the motive power runs down, it is 
hard work to keep the machinery moving. Our great 
danger lies in allowing the motive power to run 
down, thus leaving nothing but mechanical movements, 
forms, and ceremonies. We are apt to think that we 
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can live the spiritual life without the Spirit, that the 
multiplication of agencies will make up for lack of 
spiritual power. The Church, in her conflict with the 
world’s evil, is attempting a hopeless task if she neglects 
the Spirit, to whose influence she owes her existence, 
and without whose breath she cannot be a living 
Church. The baptism of power from above is a uni- 
versal want. We want it as individuals, we want it 
as Churches to revive our languishing life. We want the 
mighty rushing wind of Pentecost, and the tongues of 
fire. ‘‘Come from the four winds, O Spirit, and breathe 
upon us that we may live.” 


IV. 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF SCRIPTURE, 
The Protestant teaching on this point is, that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are infallible 
in all things pertaining to faith and duty. If this were 
denied, how would you prove it? Without going deeply 
into the question, the following plain replies might be 
given. (1.) The Bible claims to have come from God. 
Now the mere claim may not prove anything; but if 
there is nothing in the Book inconsistent with this 
claim, you have a presumption in favour of the validity 
of the claim; and if you'admit the claim, the infallibility 
foliows. (2.) The Bible contains no mistakes. Apparent 
discrepancies may be explained by errors of copyists 
and by popular language. Most other books are on 
one subject. The Bible touches every field of know- 
ledge ; and yet it contradicts no known fact in science, 
history, or ethics. It has not been proved to be in 
the wrong on any point. This is more than can be 
H 
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said of any other book. (3.) The Bible contains a 
perfect moral code. No one will deny that if the teach- 
ing of Christ was put into practice, the face of society 
would soon be changed. The united wisdom of the 
world’s moralists failed to furnish an unerring standard ; 
but here is one by Christ, and He acted up to it. Per- 
fection can be predicated of nothing that comes from 
man; and if perfection is in the Bible, this is proof 
that it came from God, and is therefore an infallible 
guide. (4.) The Bible provides a complete remedy for 
human ills. The root-evil is sin, the Bible remedy is 
salvation; and this remedy has never failed where it 
has been faithfully applied. Those who have tried the 
remedy will need no other argument that it came from 
above; and the witness of those who have not tried 
it is worthless. 

Now putting these plain considerations together, we 
have a weighty body of proof in favour of the heavenly 
origin of Scripture. We believe its statements on 
doctrine and duty to be inspired by God’s Spirit, and 
therefore infallible. Here, then, we have a fixed 
standard of appeal,—a heritage which we have, to 
guard against the inroads of Romanism and Rationalism. 
The enactments of popes and councils cannot be 
accepted where God has spoken. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord” is an end of all controversy. Nor can reason 
take the place of faith. Faith accepts the Bible as 
supreme. The Rationalist says, reason is the judge in 
matters of religion; we believe a statement not because 
it is in the Bible, but because it commends itself to our 


| teason. Faith says, we believe because God says it. 


To yield the contention of Rationalism here would 
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be to make man, not God, the judge of truth. And if 
man is the judge, the standard will vary according to 
each man’s reason. This would lead to confusion and 
social anarchy. If you want a standard that never 
varies, and a guide that never errs, hold fast to the 
grand old Book. Follow its directions, and you will 
need no other proof of its supremacy and heavenly 
origin. Read it with a devout heart, and you will agree 
with the following words of the late M. Guizot, the 
French statesman and literateur: ‘“‘I have read the 
sacred volume over and over again. I have experi- 
enced an extraordinary impression, quite different from 
curiosity or admiration. I have felt myself the listener 
of a language other than that of the chronicler or the 
poet, and under the influence of a breath issuing from 
other sources than human. The more I have perused / 
the Scriptures, the more surprised I feel that earnest 
readers should not have been impressed as I have been, 
and that several should have failed to see the charac- 
teristic of Divine inspiration, so foreign to every other ) 
book, so remarkable in this one.” 


¥.. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

This doctrine is defined as ‘(an act of God’s free 
‘grace, wherein He pardoneth all our sins and accepteth 
us as righteous in His sight, only for the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to us and received by faith alone.” 
This definition is a fair embodiment of the spirit of 
Scripture teaching on the subject. It implies two 
things: first, pardon; secondly, restoration to the 
Divine favour. These blessings are conferred on us 

H—2 
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without the deeds of the law. We are restored to the 
favour of God, not by reason of any works of righteous- 
ness we have done, but on account of the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to us. ‘‘He who knew no sin was 
made sin for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.” 

This truth, so urgently enforced by St. Paul, was for 
centuries obscured by the Romish doctrine of works; 
and although the Reformation of the 16th century 
restored it to its rightful place in the Christian system, 
the persistent inroads of Romanism still threaten it. In 
maintaining justification by faith as opposed to justifi- 
cation by works, we might argue that, as the law de- 
mands perfect obedience, it is impossible for man, in 
his unrenewed state, to render it, and therefore he has 
to stand in the obedience of another. The good works 
to which Romanists lay claim are impossible save to 
the justified. This is the drift of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment in Eph. 11. 8—10: “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God: not of works, lest any man should boast, for 
we are His workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.’ This implies that good works are pos- 
sible only to those who are created anew in Christ 
Jesus. The Romanist says, Good works merit the 
favour of God. St. Paul says, Justification comes to 
the transgressor for Christ’s sake without the deeds of 
the law. If man can effect his own salvation by works, 
Christ’s death was needless, But here, as in other 
cases, the grand convincing argument is the experi- 
mental one. The good deeds and labours of the rest of 
your life will not make amends for past disobedience. 


os 
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Peace of conscience for sin committed can only come 
through faith in a crucified Redeemer. 
“Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfill Thy law’s demands ; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 


All for sin could not atone. 
Thou must save, and Thou alone.”’ 


Vil 

THE RESURRECTION AND LIFE EVERLASTING. 

The accepted view here is, that the body will rise in- 
corruptible after the sleep of death, when body and soul 
united will be judged and sentenced to endless life, ac- 
cording to their deserts. This implies that the soul or 
spirit is distinct from the body, and also that there is a 
future state of rewards and punishments. The doctrine 
of the resurrection has excited derision in the minds of 
a certain class of thinkers all down the Christian cen- 
turies, from the Sadducees to their modern representa- 
tives the Materialists or Positivists. The fundamental 
principle of their philosophy is, that the senses are the 
only source of our knowledge, hence nothing exists 
but matter; all the phenomena, physical and mental, in 
the world are so many manifestations of matter, hence 
there is no such entity as mind or spirit. So, when 
death comes, the body and all its phenomena return to 
their kindred earth: no resurrection, no God, and no 
future state of existence for man. 

Now, what have we to place over against these 
sweeping assertions? If this theory be true, the resur- 
rection would be an absurdity, because there would be 
nothing worth raising; but we do not admit dust and 
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ashes to be all that is, we do not grant the main as- 
sumption of Materialists, that mind is a mere pheno- 
menon of matter. Our mental and moral consciousness 
we hold to be a primary fact of our nature, and the 
attempt to resolve it into other elements does violence 
to our constitution as thinking and responsible beings. 
Either this theory is false, or our whole nature is a lie. 
If this theory is true, then, as Sir W. Hamilton says, 
the ‘‘whole universe must be a dream of a dream.” 
But the facts of our mental and moral constitution 
surely count for something in a discussion of this kind, 
and we maintain that these facts are at least as clear 
and as authoritative as the facts that come to us through 
the senses. Moreover, our nature responds to the solu- 
tion of the problem supplied by Scripture, which tells 
us that there is within every man a principle which 
death cannot touch; that over all is an infinite spirit, 
intelligent and personal, called God, to whom we are 
accountable. We cannot shake ourselves rid of these 
impressions, Our natures refuse to believe that death 
Is a return to dust; death is not annihilation, and after 
death the judgment. We cannot think ourselves out of 
existence, and we are compelled to face that scene 
depicted in the 25th chapter of Matthew, which rises 
up before us, grand and solemn—the nations gathering 
round the Judge, the unerring decisions of the great 
white throne, and the two companies, parting to the 
right and the left, whose destinies are told in words of 
no uncertain import: ‘ The wicked shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 

A word in closing. It will be seen how wide a field 
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we have traversed, so wide that it was impossible 
within our space to do justice to each subject, but that 
was not aimed at. Fulltreatment of such great themes 
was not indeed our purpose. But perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate the way in which a few of the 
leading positions of the Christian faith may be defended 
against modern tendencies and attacks, such as Agnos- 
ticism, Sacerdotalism, Formalism, Rationalism, Ro- 
manism, and Materialism. So far as the sceptic proceeds 
on philosophic or scientific lines, the Christian apologist 
ought to meet him on his own ground and fight him 
with his own weapons: but our final stand must ever be 
on revealed truth, ‘‘ To the law and to the testimony: 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.’’ The weapons of infidel 
warfare get rusty and are changed with the changing 
fashions, but this two-edged sword is never blunt and 
never breaks. ‘The grass withereth, the flower thereof 
falleth away. But the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. And this is the word which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you.” 


Vil. 
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“ And they constrained Him saying, Abide with us, for tt ts toward 

evening and the day is far spent,” —LUKE xxiv. 29. 

Tue bloody scene on Calvary was past, the expected 
Redeemer of Israel was slain, three days had already 
elapsed since His body was laid in the tomb, and the 
last hope had all but fled from the heart of His fond 
followers that it was He who should have redeemed 
Israel. They were scattered each to his own; and when 
the rumour of an empty tomb reached their ears, it 
sounded like an idle tale and they believed it not. They 
had either forgotten the Lord’s promise that He would 
rise again, or had despaired of its fulfilment. In a 
spirit of incredulity some of them ran to the sepulchre, 
but failing to find the Lord, they were confirmed in 
their unbelief. They would meet in groups and talk of 
what had taken place, some hoping that He who saved 
others would after all save Himself, others bewailing 
their bitter lot and how miserably they had been 
deceived. 

Under some such conflicting feelings two of them set 
out to go to a village called Emmaus. In the course 
of their journey they were joined by a stranger, who, 
struck with their earnest conversation and despondent 
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spirit, accosted them with the question—“ What com- 
‘munications are these which ye hold one with another, 
as ye walk and are sad?’’ They expressed astonish- 
ment that any one, even a stranger, should need to 
‘ask such a question, for could there be any doubt what 
they were talking about, or why they were sad? There 
was only one topic at that time on every one’s lips at 
Jerusalem. Then, taking Him to be a passing visitor 
unacquainted with events, they related to Him all that 
‘had recently happened, concluding their doleful tale 
with the statement of what was to them a woeful dis- 
‘appointment, that they had searched the tomb but 
‘failed to find their Lord. After administering a gentle 
‘rebuke for their lack of discernment, He proceeded to 
-expound to them the Scriptures concerning the Messiah, 
with a view to show that what had happened was a 
fulfilment of what had been predicted, and that it be- 
hoved Christ to have suffered these things. Thus 
engaged they pursue their journey till they reach 
Emmaus. The charm of the stranger’s society, the 
fascination of His conversation, had raised them for the 
time above their grief, and enabled them to read recent 
events in a new light. To part with such a companion 
would be a painful wrench, and their reviving hopes 
might sink to rise no more. The shadows of evening 
had begun to lengthen, and a night was coming on 
whose darkness would serve to intensify the cheerless 
state of their hearts, and so they constrained Him, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Abide with us, for it is toward evening and the 
day is far spent.” 

Now, throughout this journey and conversation their 
unrecognised companion was Christ Himself. Strange, 
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passing strange, they should have failed to identify 
Him! The state of their hearts seems to have blunted 
their senses. They did not believe that He was alive, 
hence His presence was the last thing that would have 
occurred to them; and yet it was a time when they 
stood specially in need of Him. They were in sore 
mental and spiritual straits; and if we inquire into 
the state of their hearts, we shall find at least three 
things which rendered the presence of Christ with them 
at that time specially desirable. For one thing, there 
was ignovance of the Old Testament prophecies re- 
specting the Messiah, so that they could not compare 
the predictions with the fulfilment. ‘‘ They understood 
not that Christ ought to have suffered these things.” 
For another thing, there was a growing wubelief in 
Christ, as implied in the rebuke—‘‘O fools, and slow 
of heart to believe.” And, thirdly, there was grief for 
their crucified Lord. Sorrow was written on their 
countenance when Jesus joined them. Their experience 
in each of these conditions will help us to interpret the 
darkness that often clouds the human spirit. 


i. 

CHRIST’S PRESENCE IS NEEDED IN THE NIGHT OF 
IGNORANCE, TO ENLIGHTEN. 

The night that was closing in when these travellers 
reached their destination may be taken as emblematic 
of the state of their minds. Their knowledge of Divine 
truth was very meagre, and they were like men walking 
in the dark. We are told that their eyes were holden 
that they should not know Him. Whether this arose 
from some mysterious influence exerted on their vision, 
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or from the supernatural appearance of the Saviour, 
cannot be determined. There may have been some- 
thing in His appearance after the resurrection to make 
His identity hard to detect, but the main reason for 
their slowness of discernment lay, doubtless, in the 
state of their own hearts. Recent events had cast a 
cloud over them, and dimmed the eyes of their under- 
standing. . That cloud would have become darker and 
darker but for the radiance of the Saviour’s presence. 
His coming, therefore, was well-timed; the state of 
their hearts made them ready to listen. To those who 
need Him, and are prepared to welcome Him, Jesus is 
sure to come. The earnest heavenly conversation of 
these men attracted His notice. Had their minds 
been filled with selfish plans or sceptical views, He 
might not so readily have been drawn tothem. But 
He knew what was in their heart; He knew all their 
difficulties, and just where they needed help. He knew 
they were in a condition to benefit by His teaching. 
Moral darkness had begun to cast its shadow over 
their hearts, and they longed for light. Jesus delighted 
to draw near to them. He had come to dispel their 
darkness, to enlighten their ignorance; and in their 
desire for more light they constrained Him, saying, 
‘s Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the day 
is far spent.”” So He went in to tarry with them, and 
during His brief stay their eyes were opened and they 
knew Him. The light dawned on their darkened 
minds, and they saw the truth as they had never seen it 
before. 

Happily we are not left in doubt as to our Lord’s 
mode of leading them to the truth, for the line of 
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argument is indicated in this chapter. His opening 
salutation, ‘“‘O fools,’ seems harsh, but not meant to 
be so, as the original literally means, ‘‘O undiscerning 
men.” As if He had said, ‘‘ With the evidence you 
possess, you might have reached the truth yourselves. 
You acknowledge that Jesus of Nazareth was a Prophet, 
mighty in word and deed before God and all the people; 
you were witnesses of His crucifixion, and you admit 
that the grave where they laid Him was found empty. 
Now, all this was predicted of the Messiah. You are 
acquainted with the ancient Scriptures respecting Him, 
and if you compare the two, you will find what has 
jately taken place to be an exact fulfilment of what 
had been predicted.” 

He then proceeded to give a detailed exposition of the 
passages of Scripture relating to Himself. Beginning 
with Moses, He goes through the Prophets, pointing out 
how their predictions were fulfilled in His own History. 
He would remind them of the words in Genesis, that 
‘the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head,” a prediction fulfilled in His human birth and His 
victory over sin on the Cross. He would next allude 
to the departure of the sceptre from Shiloh, and the 
promise made to Abraham that ‘in his seed all families 
of the earth should be blessed.’”’ Having explained these 
passages in connexion with His own history, He would 
then take His eager hearers through the Psalms, 
drawing special attention to the words in the 16th, 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption’’—a passage 
directly applicable in the circumstances. Nor could 
the 22nd Psalm have been overlooked, a portion of which 
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was appropriated by our Lord on the Cross, “‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” The vivid 
description given in that Psalm must have been dwelt 
on with peculiar emotions, and also the declaration 
so literally fulfilled by the soldiers, ‘They parted My 
garments, and for My vesture did they cast lots.” In 
passing from the Psalms to the Prophets, the Great 
Teacher would have abundant material for the in- 
struction of His earnest pupils, and we do not wonder 
that He brought conviction and enlightenment to their 
minds. <A word of explanation from Him would make 
many an obscure passage glow with heavenly light. At 
His touch many a sealed mystery would pour forth its 
rich contents. With what convincing power must He 
have referred to His own birth and mighty deeds as a 
realisation of the sublime words, ‘‘ Unto usa child is 
born, unto us a son is given, the government shall be 
upon His shoulders, and His name shall be the wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God,” And with what 
telling pathos would He appeal to His whole career as 
an accurate fulfilment of the 53rd Isaiah, “He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” ‘He did no violence, neither 
was deceit in His mouth, yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise Him.’”’ “He made His grave with the wicked 
and with the rich in His death.” 

Such was no doubt the line of argument pursued ; 
and when the listeners perceived the bearing of these 
predictions, uttered centuries before, on the history of 
Jesus, they could not fail to be impressed. This argu- 
ment examined at any time and under any circumstances 
carries with it irresistible force. But glowing with the 
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beauty and fervour imparted to it by Divine lips, it 
could not fail to convince. The pious travellers saw its 
force as they had never seen it before. They read the 
Old Testament prophecies in a fresh light, and perceived 
clearly the character, life, and work of Jesus of Nazareth 
portrayed therein. How we wish that this Divine 
commentary had been preserved to us! What a 
priceless bequest it would have been to the Church! 
What a model exposition it would have been! But it 
has not been recorded, and doubtless for wise and good 
reasons. Jesus is as willing to communicate instruction 
to the human soul now as He was then. He is ready 
to have a personal interview with all who long for 
spiritual enlightenment. He is walking by our side, 
and hearing us talk often ignorantly enough on Divine 
things, but He is ready to instruct us. One hour of 
fellowship with Christ is better than years of human 
teachers. If He interprets, we need no other instructor. 
He alone can supply the key that will unlock all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. He alone can 
shed Heavenly light on human darkness, and give the 
unction from the Holy One whereby we may know al 
things. 


Tk 

CHRIST’S PRESENCE IS NEEDED IN THE NIGHT OF 
UNBELIEF, TO REASSURE. 

Ever since their Master expired on the Cross, the 
faith of the disciples had been wavering, for they 
trusted it was He who should redeem Israel. Their 
highest hopes had received such a crushing blow, their 
proudest expectations had been so rudely dashed down, 
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that they had begun to doubt whether Jesus was the 
promised Messiah. It was now three days since He 
was laid in the tomb, cold and lifeless, and a night was 
coming on that might extinguish the last remaining 
trace of faith, and they would again be cast adrift upon 
a hard, faithless, and unsympathetic world. How 
much need was there then of Divine support to cheer 
their sorely-tried hearts? Doubt was beginning to get 
hold of their minds, and Jesus appeared at the right 
time to recall them to trust. 

Now, in this we have a picture of the way in which 
God deals with perplexed souls still. There do come 
times when, like these men, we are slow of heart 
to believe, and many are the nights of unbelief that 
cloud the human spirit. It is a comfort to know that 
at such times our way is not hid from the Lord, and 
that He is waiting to guide us to light and trust. We 
are not enquiring into the cause of the unbelief, whether 
it arises from speculative or practical perplexities: the 
point, meanwhile, is the unbelief itself; and what we 
say is this, that the Lord is willing to remove it, pro- 
vided we long for its removal. It is not necessarily 
sinful, and therefore not to be rashly condemned; for 
be it observed that Jesus does not condemn these men 
for their doubting frame of mind, though He does 
convey a gentle rebuke to them that they ought not to 
have been in such a frame. There is doubt that is 
sinful, and doubt that is not sinful. Doubt is sinful 
only when convincing evidence is within our reach and 
we disregard it. But when such evidence is not so 
readily accessible, then continuance in doubt is inevit- 
able, unless we are to believe everything presented to 
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us.* In the present case, the disciples had evidence of 
a convincing kind, had they only given it due weight, 
and in so far their hesitation was not entirely excusable. 
There is, however, a form of doubt which is but the ques- 
tionings of an earnest soul struggling for the light, and 
this is excusable till the light comes. How many souls 
are in such a state,—fighting with doubts, and unable 
to solve them, longing for light and behold obscurity ! 
Do not deal out indiscriminate blame on such, ye 
who have never been out in the darkness. There is 
such a thing as honest doubt. Hear what our Poet 
Laureate says of one who had to fight doubt’s dark 
spectre <— 


- Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


‘* He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 
And laid them: thus he came at length 


‘* To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 

That is it. There is power “dwelling not in the 
light alone, but in the darkness and the cloud,” fitted 
to lead the perplexed to a stronger faith. And, 
although the words just quoted refer to speculative 
doubts, the principle holds good also in the case of 
experimental religious doubts. Such doubts do arise 
and darken the outlook of faith; but they need not be 


*Cf. Dr, Raleigh’s ‘‘ Little Sanctuary,” page 121. 
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condemned. Only they must be honestly faced and 
combated with all the help within our reach. Dark 
and distressing as they may be, they will yield only to 
one power, and that is the light of Christ’s presence. 
Let all your doubts be brought to Him for solution, 
and you will not be long in the dark. Seek the com- 
pany of Christ, and the light you are in quest of will 
break on your face. Nor will it be long withheld. 
You need not wait till the end of your journey, as 
these travellers to Emmaus had to do because of their 
unbelief; you may have the assurance now, for the 
Saviour is with you all the way, and His word to every 
perplexed one is: ‘What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?” 

His sympathy goes out to us in all our straits, and 
there need be no fear that any case is beyond His 
regard. For He makes Himself known to men in a 
thousand ways. He meets us in our own path. He 
may join us at mid-day, amid the bustle of business, 
and bid us forsake all and follow Him. He may 
appear at the quiet evening hour, when the frame is 
weary and the spirits low. He may steal into the 
dark chamber at the still midnight hour, when the 
door is shut, but the heart open. He meets one at 
the well drawing water, another at the sea-shore 
mending the broken nets. To-day He goes to a lonely 
sheep-watcher among the hills, to-morrow He throws 
His mantle over another at the plough. There is, 


_ indeed, no end of variety in the Divine appearances 
'-to man. He may not always come when we expect 


Him; but He will assuredly come when we need Him. 


‘The incredulous Thomas may have to carry the burden 
I 
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of doubt for seven days; but at the Master’s touch 
the expiring faith will revive. The two travellers to 
Emmaus-were three days under a cloud. The disciples, 
on the sea, had to toil against contrary winds till the 
fourth watch of the night before relief came. So it is 
still. The Saviour comes to those ready to receive 
Him, and He comes at the right time. ‘*O thou of 
little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt?” Look heaven- 
ward, and the eye of faith will descry a rift in the dark 
cloud. Keep a steady gaze, and at eventide it shall 
be light. 


ti. 

CHRIST’S PRESENCE IS NEEDED IN THE NIGHT OF GRIEF, 
TO COMFORT. 

A cloud of despondency akin to despair darkened the 
prospects of the disciples during the three days of the 
Lord’s entombment. They went about like men whose 
interest in life was gone. All that made life to them 
worth living had sunk into the grave with their Master. 
The sadness pictured on the faces of the two who 
went to Emmaus was descriptive of the state of all 
Christ’s followers during the period elapsing between 
the crucifixion and the resurrection-——a period which 
may be fitly termed the darkest in the records of time. 
There has been no period in the world’s history so 
dark, no grief so bitter, as that which wrung the hearts 
of the sorrowing disciples. Their expectations had 
received what seemed a death-blow, and their de- 
spondency had sunk to its lowest. Cleopas and his 
companion were leaving a scene, every step of which 
suggested memories which only served to aggravate 
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their present distress. The appearance of Christ to 
them was once more well-timed. Here were men in 
deepest sorrow—a sorrow too deep for human sym- 
pathy—and Jesus drew near to them at the moment 
they needed Him most. Man’s extremity, they say, 
is God’s opportunity; and though there come times 
when human friends are ‘“‘ miserable comforters,” there 
is no grief but His sympathy will soothe. How speedily 
was the sorrow of these men turned into joy by a 
brief converse with Christ! His timely words brought 
fresh hope to their desponding hearts. But no sooner 
had they begun to feel the charm of His presence, than 
He vanished from their sight. Why was that? Why 
leave them so soon? It was enough. The interview 
had served its purpose. He had tarried with them 
long enough for the present. He had made Himself 
known to them as the risen living Lord, and recalled 
them to life, and joy, and hope. 

Now, if we compare this with our own experience, 
we shall find the similarity complete. This journey 
to Emmaus with an unrecognised Saviour is repeating 
itself in numberless ways in the lives of God’s people. 
A cloud comes over their prospects and the eye of faith 
has become dim. They cannot see with a steady vision 
or trust witha firm hand. A calamity comesand shakes 
their most cherished plans, their life purposes are re- 
versed, their homes are draped in mourning, and dear 
friends consigned to their long home. Wasting disease 
comes and lays its hand on their head, or takes away 
from their sight the desire of their eyes. The world 
begins to lose its charms, its pleasures are a weariness, 
and the heart laments over the wreck of its treasures. 

I—2 
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When the heart is thus heavy and the world turns its 
back pitiless and cold, there is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, one born for adversity, whose 
voice in the night of distress is—‘‘ Call upon me in the 
day of trouble and I will deliver thee.’’ There is no 
experience so dark that He cannot cause the light to 
shine on it, no bereavement so sore that He cannot 
soothe and heal, and no loss so great that He cannot 
make it good. ‘He sent from above, He took me, He 
drew me out of many waters.’ Precious experience! 
Blessed deliverance! We may not be able to explain 
the philosophy of it, but so it is, and that is enough. 
Look at that poor widow. She has been deprived of 
her main support, and left to fight life’s battle alone. 
She has entered upon her Emmaus journey of grief; 
but though the night is lonely and dark, the sunshine of 
Heaven is in her heart, and as she looks into the faces 
of her fatherless children, she can tell them of that 
sympathising One who has declared Himself to be the 
father of the fatherless and the widow’s judge. Thus 
her troubles are sweetened by the presence of Him who 
giveth songs in the night. She can sing—‘* The Lord 
liveth, and blessed be my rock, and let the God of my 
salvation be exalted.” And so it ever is. The soul 
that looks to Christ in trouble is wonderfully sustained. 
The darkest night becomes light, and the disconsolate 
heart is recalled to comfort and joy. 

But how often does it happen, as with these travellers, 
that when He comes to us in our distress we fail to 
recognise Him. His face does not seem familiar and 
His voice is strange to us. His bodily presence and 
audible voice may no more be vouchsafed to us on 
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earth, but His comforts come to us in other ways. In 
an hour of gloom a ray of light flits across our vision 
—it was the presence of Jesus, but as it came to us at 
such an unexpected moment and in such a common 
way, we realised it not till the vision had passed. We 
were in distress, and a friend spake a word in season or 
a comforting text of Scripture rose to our memory—it 
was Jesus speaking. And thus in endless ways He 
makes Himself known to us; and if we would read our 
blessings in this light, we should find that our life was 
full of God; that He was near when we thought not of 
Him, to instruct, to guide and to cheer us on our way. 
You have been in spiritual darkness; who was it that 
gave you light? It was Jesus, though at the time your 
eyes were holden, that you should not know Him. You 
have been in a state of unbelief; who was it that re- 
assured your doubting heart? It was Jesus. You have 
been in sorrow—some friend was taken from your side; 
who was it that turned the shadow of death into 
morning? It was Jesus. Yes, it was Jesus all through 
who sustained you. And you now only begin to feel 
how blessed you were when He hides His face. As 
these men woke up to recognise Christ just at the 
moment He vanished, so are we slow to own our 
privileges till they are withdrawn. How true to life is 
this incident! and what a light it sheds on much that 
is daily happening! Life is full of blessings, and we 
seldom rate them at their value, but let them be taken 
from us, and our eyes are open to our loss. Jesus is 
with us oftener than we think. He always comes when 
we need Him, abides with us till He has recalled 
us to trust and joy, and then leaves us to walk by 
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faith. It is but glimpses of Him that we have 
here, heavenly rays flashing through the darkness, 
brightening our path for a moment and then vanishing 
out of sight. 

In conclusion. We have tried to point out how Christ 
meets our wants in some of the seasons of distress that 
overtake the human spirit. In the night of ignorance 
He enlightens, in the night of doubt He reassures, 
in the night of sorrow He comforts. These are nights 
that few, if any, escape. But there is one night as- 
suredly rounding off our little life which none can 
escape, and it is the darkest of all. 

‘¢ The hour may be nigh when our bosoms, faint heaving, 

Shall breathe their last sigh in the peace of believing ; 

And Thou from our pillows all darkness dispelling, 

Wilt calm the rude billows of Jordan’s proud swelling.” 
Yes, we need the Saviour’s presence to dispel the gloom 
of the valley of death. When the evening of life draws 
near and our mortal day is far spent, how much need is 
there, in the gloom of that night, of One to abide with 
us till the darkness be past and the shadows flee away. 
And when breaks that hallowed morn on brighter shores, 
the Saviour will welcome His wanderers home to a land 
that knows no night. Every hope and joy that have 
here been disappointed have gone on before, they have 
taken homeward flight to their native skies, and will 
there be restored to us. Everything we lost here in the 
darkness will be given back yonder in the light. And, 
better than all, the Saviour Himself will be clearly un- 
veiled. The glimpses we have of Him here are but 
the foretastes of that unclouded vision. Here we 
walk through light and darkness, through sunshine 
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and shade. But one day this will all be changed; 
and, instead of the occasional and partial vision, we 
shall behold Him as He is, and He will no more 
vanish from our sight. Our eyes shall be opened, 
and we shall know Him. He will abide with us for 
ever, and we with Him. 


Vitis 


THE EMPTY TOMB. 


“* Come see the place where the Lord lay.” —MATTHEW xxviii. 6. 


One can hardly visit a graveyard without being filled 
with solemn and impressive thoughts. As you stand 
there, with multitudes at your feet all wrapt in low still 
slumber, your thoughts carry you backward to the past 
and forward to the future. Among that silent throng 
there are many over whose slumbering ashes centuries 
have rolled. But there is one with whom you were 
united by the tenderest ties, and you go to that grave, 
it may be, like Mary to weep there. You think of days 
gone by when you took sweet counsel together and 
walked in company to the House of God, and you 
think also of a time to come when you too will become 
a tenant of those silent abodes. You look at the cold 
marble or the green grass waving over precious dust. 
But there is none able to roll away the stone or bid the 
slumberer awake. How sacred the spot! How tender 
the associations! 

There are many, many such spots on earth, where 
different groups of mourners might meet to bewail their 
respective dead. But there is one tomb above all the 
rest in which every Christian heart has a common 
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interest, around which all may meet; which contained 
more sorrows and more hopes than all the graves on 
earth. We will now gather round this mysterious 
tomb, and listen to its teaching. It has lessons for us. 
It contains no ashes, for it is empty. It contains no 
lifeless. clay, for it is the place where a risen Redeemer 
once lay. We cannot see Him, for He is not there. 
We cannot thrust our hands into His wounded side or 
put our fingers into the print of the nails, but a visit to 
the place where He lay will revive hallowed memories 
and excite cheering anticipations. 


I. 

A PLACE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Let us obey the angel’s invitation, ‘‘Come see the 
place where the Lord lay,’ and learn what instruction 
it has for us. A voice from the grave! How impressive 
is it! How instructive is it! Its lessons are likely to 
be laid to heart. Let the empty tomb be our teacher 
to-day, and from its hollow bosom comes the wondrous 
message, ‘‘ The Lord is not here, he is risen.” We 
have met then at a strange place—the one place on earth 
where we know that Fesus is not. Wemay range Creation’s 
bounds in quest of Him, but find Him where we may, 
we shall not find Him in the grave. Wherever He 
may be, He is not there. Why then should we spend 
our time around a spot so cheerless and so Christless? 
Why? Because He once was there. Because He has 
left footprints behind Him. Because every spot that 
He has touched is sacred and instructive. 

Yes, He once was there, as lifeless as the dead of a 
thousand centuries. Not merely in appearance, but in 
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reality dead; taken down from the Cross, He is borne 
away and laid in a sepulchre hewn out of the rock, 
followed by sincere mourners, though humble. A few 
faithful friends did Him the last tribute of affection. 
There was nothing to tell the world that a great con- 
queror was being conveyed to His rest. No nodding 
plumes waved above Him. No procession followed 
after, save the silent tread of the angels in the clouds. 
A new sepulchre received Him, wherein never man was 
laid. A great stone is rolled to the door of it. It is 
sealed with the imperial seal, a guard set over it, and all 
is silence. 

Many a head was bowed in woe and many a heart 
was breaking with sorrow, for their last hope had sunk 
in the grave with their Lord. The night passed away, 
the blackest night that ever closed on human grief. 
The next day being the Sabbath, there were no comers 
or goers, and the sleep of the lonely tenant was unmo- 
lested in His silent abode. With the early dawn of the 
third day, the brightest day that ever dawned on earthly 
gloom, love made the women speed to the sepulchre 
with the spices they had prepared, and this is their 
question as they go, ‘‘ Who will roll us away the stone?” 
What must their surprise have been to find the stone 
rolled away, and the grave empty, the keepers fled, 
and an angel in their room! The feelings of that per- 
plexed moment are for ever embalmed in the lament 
of Mary—‘ They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid Him.” “Why seek 
ye the living among the dead,” replied the celestial 
attendant, ‘‘ He is not here; He is risen, as He said.’ 
The news flew fast and far—the most joyful news that 
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ever cheered our death-doomed world. The glorious 
fact of a conqueror more mighty than death was that 
morning proclaimed to the world, and no sophistry has 
yet been able to explain it away. The greatest trans- 
action in history was accomplished in silence. The 
mightiest conquest we have ever known was achieved 
in the dead of night. While the world slept, the 
Redeemer overcame its most dreaded foe, broke the 
bands of death, and came forth from the grave a 
living man. 

This is a fact beyond debate, attested by many 
infallible proofs. We have ample evidence in the 
relics He left behind, the testimony of multitudes of 
witnesses, and the vacant tomb. He was in it once; 
He is not there now. The supposition that His body 
was stolen while the soldiers slept is untenable, there- 
fore He must have risen. His friends could not have 
taken Him, for they had not the power; and His 
enemies would not, for they had not the will. It is 
a fact, then, that the grave of Jesus is empty—the 
only empty tomb on earth—and history records no 
mightier fact for the instruction or comfort of mankind. 

What is the significance of this solitary fact? It 
means, among other things, that the Atonement is com- 
plete, that God has accepted Christ’s work as a satisfaction 
for the world’s sin. His death was the payment of our 
debt, and the resurrection was the Divine signature 
that the debt was paid. But if He had not risen, we 
would have had no proof that God had accepted the 
payment. That all men might know that Christ’s 
work on Calvary was accepted, God publicly acknow- 
ledged it by raising Him from the dead; thereby 
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accounts were settled between earth and heaven, an& 
a new era started in the history of mankind. Thus, 
while the resurrection is the greatest of all facts, it 
becomes the mightiest of all forces. It has turned the 
current of history into a new channel, and ennobled 
all our ideas of life. No mightier force has ever gone 
out into the world. No more potent message ever 
stirred the heart of man. It raises his hopes to the 
world beyond, and confirms his aspirations after im- 
mortality. It gives him faith to face without misgiving. 
the unsolved mystery of death. It throws open a door 
before barred to human view. Vistas of ages open up,. 
spanning the chasm between time and eternity, and 
bright with the promise of life everlasting. The pro- 
blem of a future life has been solved, and a veritable 
hereafter revealed. We are not left in doubt or un- 
certainty. Ours is a Gospel of stable verities, built on 
the stablest verity of all. Ours is not the Gospel of a 
dead Saviour, but of a living, reigning, life-giving 
One, who lives for evermore, mighty to save. Such 
is the significance of Christ’s resurrection. It tells us 
that everything has been done necessary to secure the 
world’s redemption. God is satisfied, and to man the 
message comes with the authority of heaven— There 
is forgiveness with God, that He may be feared; and 
with Him there is plenteous redemption.” 


ule 
A PLACE OF LIFE. 
Since Jesus rose, a new light has been shed on the 
destiny of the dead. The power of the grave has been 
broken, and its gloom dispelled. We. think of it no 
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Jonger as a dark prison, but as the gate of life. We 
die to live. It is the same in nature. The seed buried 
in the earth must die before a living plant is produced. 
Death is the precursor of life. This is the universal 
law. If you would live, you must first die. It was a 
law that Christ Himself was subject to. He had to 
die, He had to submit to lie in the grave, before His 
work could assume a living and enduring form. So 
with us, we must pass through the gates of death 
before we reach the land of life. 

There is life for the body beyond the grave. This wasa 
truth undreamed of till the time of Christ. Reason 
asked, with incredulous air, ‘‘ How are the dead raised, 
and with what body do they come?”’ No better answer 
can be given than that which Paul gave long ago: 
“‘that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
rdie, and thou sowest not the body that shall be; but 
‘God giveth it a body.” Death begets life; and just as 
‘the seed laid in the ground must die before another 
plant is produced, so these bodies of ours will return 
to the dust, from which the resurrection body will 
“emerge, resembling the body that died, and yet not 
identical with it. There is a resurrection of nature 
every spring. How can the same be denied to human 
nature after the long sleep of the tomb? Reason may 
say it cannot be, but has never told us why; Reve- 
lation says it will be, and it has told us how Christ 
has risen, and become the first fruits of them that 
sleep. One fact is better than a thousand theories; 
and if you can point to one who has risen, does not 
that settle the question as to the possibility of all rising ; 
for if one can rise, why may not all? And, moreover, 
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this solitary exception is distinctly declared to be the 
pledge of the others. It is an example, to sustain our 
faith, of what will yet be universal. 

There are, we readily admit, many difficulties that 
might be started against the resurrection of the body, 
and honest enquirers have felt these difficulties, main- 
taining that in the face of modern science they seem 
well nigh insuperable. Now, no doubt, in regard to 
this doctrine there are many things hard to be under- 
stood ; but it will not do to set it aside, because you 
cannot understand it or explain it on scientific prin- 
ciples. We must distinguish between the facts of 
science and the fancies of scientific men; and it has 
never yet been shown that the Christian position on 
this subject is out of harmony with the well-established 
facts of science. We are, indeed, told that Paul’s 
analogy of the seed is not scientifically correct; the 
seed never dies, it is merely the covering or crust that 
falls off, and the vital principle passes into the next 
plant. Very good, we reply, it is exactly the same in 
the resurrection: the covering, or body, falls into cor- 
ruption, and the undying principle of life (and who can 
define it?) passes into the body that shall be. We 
cannot, therefore, admit that Paul was scientifically 
wrong in the use he made of the seed, and we maintain 
that the analogy is as complete as any analogy could 
well be. Indeed, as an analogical argument, it is well nigh 
perfect ; and if perfect knowledge of what death is, and 
what life is, could be attained, perfect harmony would 
be disclosed on this point between Revelation and 
Science. Science “‘ moves but slowly, creeping on from 
point to point ;’’ and it may be one of the long results 
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of investigation, to demonstrate openly and clearly that 
harmony which must already exist. There are things 
on earth, not to say in heaven, undreamed of yet by 
philosophy or science, and Time, that wisest of teachers, 
will unlock many a door now barred; and whatever the 
leaders of science may now think, we are persuaded 
that the words of Paul and his fellow-preachers will in- 
fluence human thought long after our present scientific 
books, with their crude theories, have been forgotten or 
consigned to dusty shelves. ‘‘ Why should it be a thing 
incredible with you that God should raise the dead?” 
All the improbabilities attending this doctrine were 
buried in the Saviour’s tomb when He left it. An 
empty grave and a risen Christ triumphantly answer all 
objections. His resurrection is the pledge of ours, and 
all our hopes spring from that tomb from which Jesus 
rising “ brought life and immortality to light.” 

This must not be regarded asa dry theological dogma, 
with which we have little to do, and which may be left 
for the discussion of experts. It has a close bearing on 
the joys and prospects of the human race. If it is false, 
we, in believing it, are of all men the most miserable; 
if true, it wrenches the victory from the grave and takes 
the sting from death. I have read of a custom reported 
to exist among some of the Eastern tribes of the present 
day, to the effect that, when they enter their cemetery 
to deposit one of their number, they take the grass of 
the tomb they are about to open, and throwing it behind 
them, utter in chorus the words, ‘“‘ Thy bones shall 
flourish like the grass, O my brother, thy bones shall 
flourish like the grass.” The custom is beautiful and 
appropriate. So might we, in consigning our departed 
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to their temporary resting place, chant the mightier 
chorus, “ O grave, where is thy victory? O death, where 
is thy sting?” Their bodies, though laid in the grave, 
shall flourish again like nature at a season of reviving 
life. Glorious fact! Blessed assurance! The cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption ! andthe mortal must 
put on immortality. In this assurance we may rest till 
that period come when we shall 
“Burst the chains with sweet surprise, 
And in the Saviour’s image rise.” 

As to the constitution of the resurrection body, 
enough for us to know that the body that fell here cor- 
ruptible will rise incorruptible. The identity will be 
so far preserved, that it will not be a creation but a 
resurrection. It is needless to enquire into its precise 
nature. Enough for us to know that it will be like 
Christ’s glorified body, not subject to corruption. So 
that while in one sense the same body will rise which 
‘fell by death, a great change will take place upon it, 
necessary to fit it for its exalted state. What that 
change may be I cannot tell. But I believe that “that 
which is buried in weakness will be raised in power, 
and that which is sown in dishonour will be raised in 
glory.” I love to think that this body of mine, that 
toiled and grew weary, will rise again to a life of service 
that will never weary. I love to think that this body of 
mine, that wept, and suffered, and died, will live again 
no more to weep, or suffer, or die. I love to think that 
this body of mine, that meanwhile is stained with sin, 
will rise again purified from sin, and capable of par- 
taking in the business and blessedness of the redeemed. 
This earthly tabernacle, the purchase of redeeming 
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blood, will then be vigorous with eternal youth and 
undecaying as the power that shall for ever support it. 
Fashioned like the glorified body of Christ, it will shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of the Father. 

But the lessons of the resurrection are not exhausted 
by reference to the body. There is spiritual life in a 
risen Saviour. The empty tomb tells us not only of life 
for the body, but /zfe for the soul of man. Many of the 
facts and events in the life of Christ have a spiritual 
significance. His healing of the sick, lame, and blind 
typify His power to heal the spiritually sick, lame, and 
blind, So with the resurrection, It typifies the new 
birth, the rising of the soul from dead works to serve 
the living God. As the Lord Jesus lay dead, not in 
appearance but in reality, so do all men by nature lie 
spiritually dead, and not only dead but buried, and 
carefully guarded by Satan’s emissaries, lest they should 
stir or be stolen away. Are there not men in the world 
dead to every noble end in life, buried in the world’s 
follies and sins, fettered to all that degrades and 
deadens? They are bound as it were hand and foot 
with grave-clothes, and must remain so till the risen and 
life-giving One commands His ministering angels to 
loose them and let them go, and rolls all their burdens 
and sins back into the empty grave. That grave re- 
mains empty to receive the sins of the world; it remains 
open as the fountain of life. Let us come then and see 
the place where the Lord lay, throw all our sins into it 
and receive out of it never-ending life. 

III. 
A PLACE OF COMFORT. 
We are not usually in the habit of associating with 
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the grave ideas of a cheering, comforting nature. We 
rather think of that gloomy abode as the place of 
partings and bitter grief. But Christianity comes with 
a message that bids us reverse all this. The first note 
in the gospel of the Resurrection was a note of comfort. 
«¢ Fear not,’’ said the angel to the disconsolate women. 
This also was the first word in the announcement of the 
birth of Christ—“ Fear not,’’ said the angel to the lonely 
shepherds. The Gospel of Christ then is from first to 
last a gospel of comfort. Itis ‘‘fear not” all through. 
It has power to cheer the timid, shrinking soul on the 
brink of the grave. There ought to be no terrors in 
death to a child of God. You need not fear condemna- 
tion—Christ has made atonement for sin. The past 
need not trouble you, it has been answered for. The 
present you need not dread, you are supported by Om- 
nipotence. The future, too, is secured by the living 
power of Christ. What then is there to fear since an 
angel at two different times was sent from heaven to 
earth, to proclaim to a doubting, trembling world, “Fear 
not.’ “Comfort ye, comfort ye, My people, saith your 
God.” 

To the man who shrinks from the tomb there is a 
message of comfort here. Fear not, it is a vanquished 
foe, and none need dread to enter that land over which 
our victorious Redeemer has achieved such a glorious 
victory. He has left relics behind Him asa token of 
comfort to those who follow. The grave-clothes are 
there, to indicate that the sleep of the tomb is only tem- 
porary and the sleeping robes soon to be laid aside. 
They lie there for us. Jesus used them, and as He laid 
them aside, so shall we. Then there is the napkin that 
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was about the Lord’s head. Observe where it was 
found. It was not lying with the linen-clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself. Is it a mere 
fancy to say that it was so carefully laid aside, to 
show that the dead have no need of it? They 
have no need of a napkin to tie round their head 
in token of pain, or to wipe the tears from their eyes. 
There is no pain to the dead in Christ, nor have 
they any cause to weep. There is a saying among 
the Arabs, that when a child is born it weeps while 
others rejoice, when it dies it smiles while others 
weep. So with the departed saint. Friends may 
stand around the grave and weep, but he rejoices. 
It is those who are left behind who need the napkin, not 
those who are gone. 

Here then is a meeting place of comfort for all the 
sinful, the trembling, and the mourning. Saints and sinners 
alike are invited to come and listen to the cheering 
message, “ Fear not, only believe.” The mourners are 
bidden come and lay aside their grief, and ask no more 
‘© Who will roll us away the stone?”’ Shall our departed 
be restored to us again? Such questions had been 
asked for ages, but no answer came till Jesus rose and 
became the first fruits of them that sleep. The Lord 
is risen indeed, and now therefore thus saith the 
Lord—“ Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine 
eyes from tears, for thy work shall be rewarded and 
they shall come again from the land of the enemy.” 
‘* Therefore we sorrow not as others who have no 
hope, for if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them that sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Ait 
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A PLACE OF HOPE. 

Previous to the resurrection human hope was 
bounded by the grave. Beyond this it could not 
with certainty go. Philosophical speculation tried 
to establish it, but it needed the resurrection of 
Christ to prove it beyond a doubt. If he had not 
risen, what hope for us? Nothing but gloom and des- 
pair. We should have had to look forward without 
hope, and rest in the dreary dogma that the grave is 
the goal of life, anddeathaneternalsleep. The religion 
of Christ teaches us to look to the future with hope. 
We must look forward, we are so constituted that our 
natures crave for an answer to the question, ‘Is there 
anything beyond the grave’? And when we ask, wha 
answers that there is? Not history: she speaks of 
generations after they are committed to the dust. Not 
nature: she tells us not of individuals gone before but 
of a surviving race. Not philosophy: she speaks of a 
future life with doubt. Not experience: we have never 
known a wanderer return from those distant shores. 
The answer had to come from an empty tomb, and it is 
such an answer as Satisfies the heart. It cheers the 
present life and brightens the otherwise dark future. It 
assures us that the corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
and the mortal shall put on immortality. Amid the 
convulsions and throes of aclosing career, it points 
beyond the gloom of earth to a land of cloudless day. 
No other system ever furnished reliable tidings of 
another life. But the gospel speaks with certainty. It 
tells the warrior in the battle of life to fight the good 
fight of faith, assuring him that he shall reap if he faint 
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not. It cheers the wrestler in the race of life with the 
promise that the grave is not his goal, that beyond its 
gloom there is a garland of reward brighter than ever 
sparkled in a conqueror’s crown. It assures the aged 
traveller to Sion, that though the sun of his mortal life 
go down amid the shades of death, it will rise amid the 
glories of heaven to go down no more. It reminds all 
of us that here we have no continuing city, but it points 
us up to a glorious immortal hope. 

Our earthly hopes are often blighted and our expec- 
tations suddenly dashed down, but Christ’s resurrection 
proclaims the vevival of lost hopes. The highest hopes 
were blighted when Jesus died; but when He rose, did 
they not all revive? Many are the hopes buried in 
graves, but graves are not dug in the ground alone or 
sepulchres hewn out of rocks. Human hearts are 
sepulchres, and ah! how many hopes are buried there. 
There is not, I suppose, a human heart in which there 
does not lie some unfulfilled hope, some unrealised 
expectation; but, so far as they are connected with 
Christ, we may be sure there is a resurrection-day 
coming. The hope you lost has gone on before, and 
awaits you in full fruition in glory. It may have been 
buried like Christ; but it rose with Him, and ascended 
with Him, and is kept by Him as a sacred trust till 
you go home to enjoy it. There is nothing you valued 
but Christ will give you back. There is not a joy, not 
a hope, not an expectation, that has gone down here 
in the night of disappointment, but will rise again, in 
a fairer world, to sparkle like stars in a brighter sky, 
no more toset. Every lost affection will return to the 
loving heart, every hope to the desponding soul, and 
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joy unspeakable to every mourner. All that on earth 
you loved and lost will live again, and be given back 
to you in heaven. 

Think what a morning the resurrection morning will 
be! All graves empty! All that is worth raising will 
be raised. Two companies will rise,—the one to glory, 
honour, and immortality; the other to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. In the one or the other of these 
companies we must be found at last. Which shall it 
be? Let the choice be made now; and choose life 
and not death. It is good for us to visit the empty 
tomb, and listen to its teaching; but we must not tarry 
there. Seek the risen One. Rest not by His empty 
grave; but flee in search of the living Lord. Lo! 
He sits at God’s right hand, a Prince and a Saviour. 
Hear His great words assuring you of a blessed rising, 
if you trust in Him: ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.”’ See Him stretching out His pierced 
hands, and baring His wounded side, inviting you to 
* Reach hither thy finger, and behold My hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into My side, and 
be not faithless but believing.” 

‘*« There is life for a look at the crucified One, 
There is life at this moment for thee; 
Then look, sinner, look unto Him, and be saved, 
Unto Him who was nailed to the tree.” 

May the Lord enable us to look and live, and make 
our visit to the place where He lay as life from the 
dead to us all. 


IX. 


UNFINISHED BUILDINGS. 


“ This man began to build, and was not able to finish.” —LUKE xiv. 30. 


Tue little parable of the unfinished tower was meant 
by our Lord as a warning to those who entered His 
service without duly weighing its claims. In the throng 
which at first answered to His call, His discerning eye 
detected elements of insincerity, which would be sure to 
break out in open defection when it became known 
what discipleship involved. He knew how the Cross 
would act as a rock of offence, hence He warned them 
of what they must expect, so that none might complain 
of being drawn into His service on false pretences. 
Those who allowed themselves to be so drawn were 
likened to a man commencing a tower and leaving it 
unfinished. The expense of the undertaking had turned 
out to exceed the builder’s means, and the feeling of the 
beholder is one of mingled pity and scorn, fitly expressed 
in words that have passed into a proverb: ‘‘ This man 
began to build, and was not able to finish.” 

Now, in this proverbial saying there lurks a truth 
which is apt to be forgotten in this enterprising age of 
ours ; and it may be well for us to pause for a moment 
in life’s hurry and read the lesson which it contains. 
Addressed originally to the multitudes that flocked 
round the Saviour in the days of His popularity, and 
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meant as a warning to those who rushed thoughtlessly 
into His service, these words contain a principle of the 
widest possible application, namely: that every under- 
‘taking should be preceded by an estimate of the cost. This is 
a principle that runs through all life. Every duty, if it 
fis worth doing at all, implies a certain expenditure of 
resources, and he is an indiscreet man who rushes on 
without reckoning with the consequences. Want of 
attention to this simple rule has brought on many a 
break-down in the commercial and moral world. As 
one walks along the street, or travels on a railway 
journey, the eye is ever and again arrested by buildings 
that seem to have come to a standstill, and which 
remain, in their incomplete state, monuments of the 
builder’s imprudence. It is the same in the moral 
(region. Who has not known of projects incomplete for 
want of moral courage to carry on, collapsed enterprises, 
}undeveloped characters? Of such unfinished buildings 
the world is full. You find them every day along your 
path, standing on life’s highway like beacons of warning, 
or like wrecks, high and dry, along the shores of time. 
It is not without reason, then, that Christianity enforces 
on man the neglected duty of counting the cost, and 
our aim in this discourse will be to trace the working of 
this principle in three spheres of life: first, in secular 
avocations ; secondly, in Christian work; and thirdly, in 
experimental religion. 


SECULAR AVOCATIONS. 
Beginning at what may be deemed the lowest foun- 
dation, let us apply the principle of our text to the 
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duties and responsibilities of the secular calling. Now, 
this is a sphere which is too often looked upon as outside 
the touch of Christian influence, a sphere into which 
the introduction of a rigid moral code would be out of 
place. There is a time for everything, we are told; 
and when a man is striving to extend his trade, he must 
push along according to the rules and maxims of the 
market, otherwise he goes to the wall. This principle 
is universally acted on, and, therefore, there can be no 
violation of confidence in every man looking after 
number one, and driving as hard a bargain as he can. 
If his fellow-dealer is outwitted, he has himself to blame, 
_and it will teach him a lesson to be sharper next time. 
In justification of this hard mode of dealing, we are 
reminded that every calling has its understood laws: 
business has its laws, politics has its laws, social life 
has its laws, and every one shapes his conduct accord- 
ingly. But when you introduce the laws of one region 
into another, the result is endless confusion. Bring the 
principles of Christianity into the region of commerce, 
and you upset all our calculations. Let Christianity 
guide your actions in the Church sphere, only do not 
‘bring it into the market. 

Not so, thought the Author of Christianity. With 
Him Christianity was everything, claiming control over 
human action, even to its minutest detail, For there is| 
really at bottom no distinction between so-called secular 
things and things sacred. Nothing is too secular for _ 
the religion of Christ to touch. It is meant to per- 
‘meate all life; and if the fabric of our commerical 
‘system is not built on sound principles, it is for Chris- 
tianity to mould it. The moral law is as binding in 
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the business sphere as elsewhere; and the miscarriages 
that often come to light among business men, are, in 
many instances, the result of inattention to the principle 
which our Lord is here enforcing. But let us descend 
from generalities, and select a few examples. 

Take such a case as this, not by any means unusual 
in commercial circles:—A man undertakes obligations 
which he is unable to meet. In his desire to push 
his business, he contravenes a law of sound morality 
and genuine commerce by Jaunching out beyond his. 
means. And the consequence is, a break-down, or a 
deadlock in his affairs. The broken law brings its own 
punishment. But I may be told that business returns 
are impossible without outlay and even risk—and I 
am not here to speak a word against bond fide invest- 
ments, for that is the life of trade, and without it the 
commercial enterprise would come to a standstill. 
That, however, is a different thing from staking one’s 
all on a mere venture, where the chances are as much 
against as in favour. Chance in any case is not a 
sound principle to go upon; and many a man relying 
on its favours in the race for riches has not made 
haste slowly, and brought himself to bankruptcy and 
poverty. This is the great danger to which business 
men are exposed in this enterprising age, and their end 
too often illustrates the story of the unfinished tower. 

Again, take the case of a youth adopting a profession 
for which he has no aptitude and no liking. When 
such a mistake is made at the outset, it can seldom 
be entirely remedied; and the result, in nine cases 
out of ten, is either failure or an unequal battle with 
circumstances through life. Hence the necessity for 
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the utmost care on the part of parents and guardians. 
Many a young man’s life has been blighted by parental 
imprudence in matters of this kind. It is natural for 
parents to wish their children to walk in paths which 
they admire, without taking into account the mental 
bias or individual tastes of their sons. A father is 
naturally anxious to have his son as successor in busi- 
ness; the boy is, accordingly, against his inclinations, 
taken, or rather pushed, into the office, and by-and-bye 
becomes a partner. The young man gets along smoothly 
enough, so long as the father remains at the head of 
affairs; but the day comes when the son has to stand 
in his father’s room, and, as head of the firm, to bear 
all its responsibilities. Then is seen his unfitness for 
the position into which he had been so unwisely thrust. 
Affairs, through want of management, get entangled, 
and possibly brought to a standstill; numbers of people 
are involved in a world of trouble as well as the mis- 
guided youth, who is ever after regarded as an instance 
of the proverb, ‘“‘ This man began to build, and was 
not able to finish.’’ Now, the recurrence of such cases, 
and they are not imaginary, can be prevented only by 
allowing individual tastes and preferences to have full 
play; and the finger of Providence, if prayerfully 
observed, will be found pointing each one to his proper 
sphere. It is in this way that the world makes advance, 
by each one following the leading of Providence, and 
thus filling the sphere for which Providence has 
fitted him. 

Here is one more instance of a like nature:— A youth 
deliberately adopts a profession for which he seems to 
be well qualified, and he fails to succeed, not for want 
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of abilities, but for want of application to his duties. 
This is different from the last case, but both illustrate 
the same principle: there was not due counting of the 
cost at the outset. In the one case the initial blunder 
was committed by others, here the failure is to be traced 
solely to the youth himself. He has no perseverance, 
works by fits and starts, sometimes hits and sometimes 
misses; he is spasmodic in all his efforts, and lacks 
sustained application. From whatever cause it may 
spring, whether from constitutional indecision or from 
circumstantial surroundings, this fatal weakness has 
wrecked many a promising career. Many a youth has 
not learned to say, No. Companions come in of an 
evening, and he has not the fortitude to resist their 
solicitations; and so, when he ought to be at his ledger 
or his study, he spends the evening in frivolous pastime. 
The day of reckoning comes, and he has nothing to 
meet his claims. While the tide was flowing he missed 
it, and now he is left high and dry, like a stranded 
ship. While circumstances were favourable, he neglected 
the means of self-improvement; and now he is left like 
an unfinished tower, the monument of his own inde- 
cision. What opportunities we do lose through sheer 
laziness! The reason of the difference between one 
man and another is not so much in the number of 
chances, as in the improvement of opportunities. Men 
seldom fail for want of opportunities, but for want of 
decision or tact to strike at the right time. Most of 
us see, when it is too late, what opportunities we have 
missed, and the lesson will not be lost upon us, if we 
are led thereby to embrace those that, in the Provi- 
dence of God, may yet remain to us. 
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Ute 

CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rising a step, let us endeavour to explain how the 
principle of our text applies in the higher region of 
Christian service. Here, too, we have incomplete 
work, unfinished buildings, resulting from inattention 
to the simple rule of counting the cost. How much 
of the work carried on in connection with all our 
Churches and religious societies, languishes through 
neglect of this law. Either we start on wrong lines, 
and soon end in failure; or, having made a good start, 
we fail in effecting at once the expected result. Enthu- 
siasm begins to cool; and if the work is not altogether 
abandoned, it is carried on in a half-hearted way, and 
remains a monument of indiscreet zeal. In Christian 
work, as in all other work, we must proceed by well- 
devised means, otherwise we look in vain for results. 
God’s help is promised no doubt, but God’s help is not 
given to supersede human instrumentality. God has not | 
promised to bless idleness in His service, or to do for His ies 
workmen what they are able to do for themselves. Two 
‘extremes have to be guarded against, viz., presumption. 
on the one hand and indolence onthe other. Weare not 
justified in undertaking even Christian duties beyond 
our means, in the hope that Divine help will come in and 
rectify our mistake, for this would be presumption ; nor 
must we be content with the discharge of duties below 
our means, for that would be indolence. Both mistakes 
are likely to lead to similar results. The work lan- 
guishes in both instances, and the reason is at bottom 
the same, viz., want of forethought, and therefore no 
preparedness to face the contingencies of the case. 
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Take an illustration:—An undertaking is launched out 
of all proportion to the means at the disposal of the 
promoters. It may be an enterprise of true philan- 
thropy, it may be distinctly Christian in its aim, and 
this consideration may blind the eyes of those who 
espouse it and lead them to give it dimensions which 
their resources do not warrant. But the end can never 
justify the means. No matter how good the cause 

may be that we seek to promote, we must not contra- 

| vene the ordinary rules of morality in promoting even a 

| Christian enterprise. It is a natural ambition for a 

| congregation to have a fine place of worship to meet in 
for the service of God. Now, as I am an admirer of 
fine churches, I have not a word to say against them, I 
even consider it a duty for people to have as nice and 
comfortable a place of worship as they can afford. But 
when I see a fine church groaning under a load of debt, 
I feel inclined to inscribe on its majestic towers, ‘‘ This 
congregation began, &c.”’ By all means let us dedicate 
to God the best we have, but do not let us cripple the 
spiritual side of our duty for the sake of external show. 
To what purpose is this waste? The money so ex- 
pended might have fed the poor or clothed the naked. 
It isno honour to God to spend our means on stone 
and lime, while the spiritual edifice of His Church 
remains incomplete. 

Or again: Take the case of a man engaging in 
Christian work without true consecration to God. The 
fewness of our labourers has ever been a source of 
regret, and the cry has been and still is for more. Now 
while numbers are desirable, what we want even more 
is that they be men of the right stamp. A handful of 
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men, well disciplined, will prove more serviceable in the 
day of battle than a host of raw recruits. It is often a 
real misfortune when half-hearted labourers enter the 
field. Their presence acts like a wet blanket on those 
who are devoted and true. What a misfortune to a 
congregation is a minister unconverted or not in earnest ! 
No amount of eloquence or ability will compensate for 
this fundamental defect. Then there are cases such as 
the following, not imaginary :—A young man is thrust on 
a vacant congregation through the solicitations of his 
too zealous friends, without regard to his fitness for the 
charge. In this way many a brilliant prospect has 
been darkened at the very outset. What a cruelty to 
the young preacher, and what an injustice to the unsus- 
pecting congregation! How many unfinished build- 
ings of this nature do we meet with in the history of 
our churches! The evil is a prevalent one, and 
can only be arrested by the recognition of a higher 
power guiding each of us to the sphere we are meant to 
fill. It is natural for friends to wish to see their young 
relative settled in life, and a certain foresight is by no 
means to be condemned; but if we realised, what we 
often say, that God appoints the lot of our inheritance 
for us, we should wait His time, and each one would 
unfailingly be led to his post, and by Divine help our 
life-work would then be full-rounded and complete in 
every part. 

Futhermore, there is another aspect of Christian work, 
as sometimes carried on, which fails to yield adequate 
results. We have seen societies launched, full grown 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, complete in 
organisation and ready for action. Now I have nothing 
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_to say against organisation, indeed it is a necessity for 
the successful prosecution of any kind of sustained work, 
but we have to avoid such cumbrous machinery as 
takes the power of all the members to keep it moving. 
It is the work that should determine the machinery, 
not the machinery the work. Where there is work to 
be carried on, the method of carrying it on should be a. 
natural growth, and we often make a mistake in com- 
pressing Christian work into human grooves. This is 
the reason of so many struggling societies. They are 
called into existence before there is life, or sufficient 
interest in the work proposed to be done, instead of 
being the outcome of the life. The machinery is found. 
to be too cumbrous. The strength of the members is 
spent in moving the wheels, and the practical result too 
often reminds us of the labouring mountain. The work 
languishes, and if the society does not completely sink 
under its own weight, it remains a practical illustration 
of the unfinished tower. To avoid this, let there be 
life first, and then bring into operation from time to: 
time such appliances as will guide and develop the life 
without smothering it. Let our Christian work be 
the outcome of conviction and life in the soul, and 
it cannot fail to effect results that will glorify God 
and compel men to say, this is the work of God and 
not of man. 


RE 
EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION, 
There is still another sphere in which the principle of 
our text applies, viz., the sphere of personal experience. 
Here we have to deal with the more occult and subtle 
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phases of our subject, as they disclose themselves not 
in external form, but in moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, or what may be called chavacter-building. 

At this point it may be worth while putting in a word 
by way of caution. One sometimes hears the assertion, 
that the object of Christ’s mission was to rescue men 
from Satan’s sway, and that when so rescued they have 


attained Christian character. This is true, but not the/ 
whole truth; and no one must allow himself to bet 
misled by the impression that when he passes from) 
death to life, he has reached the Christian’s goal. ie 


is no doubt true that conversion, or the new birth, is a 
goal; but it is no less true that it becomes a starting 
point for higher attainments. The process of Christian 
-character-building only begins here. ‘This is the foun- 
dation on which it rests. Let it be taken for granted, 
then, that this foundation has been laid, that the point 
called conversion has been passed, the question before 
us is, How to build up the noblest character on the 
foundation thus laid? How may we best develop the 
germ of character thus committed to our charge? so 
that we may attain to the fulness of the stature of 
perfect men in Christ. 

For the perfect development of character several 
conditions are necessary, the neglect of which will give 
occasion for the taunt flung at the owner of the un- 


_ finished tower, Character resembles a building in this 


respect, that its growth is dependent on the addition of, 
suitable material: the higher the character the more) 
choice must be the material or elements composing it. 
The highest ideal of character is Christian character, | 


_and among the elements needed for its complete up- 


L 
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building the following three at least are indispensable, 
Faith, Prayerfulness, and Holiness. 

At the basis of all true character lies Faith. It is the 
power that enables a man to grasp the immoveable 
foundation which is Christ. It is the faculty by which 
we lay hold of strength stronger than our own, and by 
means of which we are lifted up into a Divine life. It 
is the gateway through which saving health enters the 
soul. It is the hand that lays hold on Christ for Salva- 
tion and clings to Him through life, the power that 
realises the unseen and enables us to live under the 
powers of the world to come. No man can live the 
Christian life without it. All the Bible saints were men 
of Faith, and in that gallery of portraits contained in 
the r1th chapter of Hebrews, Faith in every case was 
the distinguishing mark. It formed the main strength 
of their character. It enabled Abraham to grasp the 
Divine promise, though he had to go out, not knowing 
whither he went. It enabled Moses to reject the 
treasures of Egypt and live as seeing Him who is 
invisible. And that same power is mighty still to make 
every man strong in the Lord. To attempt to grow in 
grace without it is like building on sand; the founda- 
tion is insecure, and sure to give way in the strain of 
the storm. It is quite otherwise with the man who 
builds on the faith of Christ; in the midst of the raging 
winds and dashing waves, his house will stand because 
it is founded upon a Rock. 

Another element indispensable to lasting character 
is Prayerfulness. If faith is the hand that lays hold on 
the ufiseen, prayer is the means by which communion 
with the eternal is kept up,—the means by which the 
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soul is fed from the fountain head of strength. The 
most eminent Bible saints were not only men of faith, 
but men of prayer, men who lived near to God. Com- 
munion with God springs out of faith in God, and 
conforms the soul to God’s likeness. ‘He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise.’’ Even so, the man who 
walks with God, by faith and prayer, will become like 
God. Be much in God’s presence, and you will reflect 
the Divine image, like Moses when he came down from 
the conference on the Mount, “the skin of his face 
shone ”’—he bore in his very countenance the halo of 
a holier world. And if we would grow in the Divine 
likeness, we must be much with God. No character 
can be complete that does not look to Him for strength 
and beauty. It is said of the sunflower, that in the 
morning it looks to the east, by noon it has turned to 
the south, ever following the sun, till he goes down in 
the west. So, if we would strengthen the life of our 
souls, we must be ever turning with longing eyes to 
the Sun of Righteousness. 

The next element we shall name as entering into 
the constitution of Christian character is Holiness. Its 
importance is seen in the fact that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews urges us to follow after it, 
because without it no man shall see the Lord. It is 
the passport to Divine society in the heavenly world. 
Hence no Christian can be without it. But what is 
holiness? Is it a distinct element of character? Not 
so much that, as the sanctification of the whole nature. 
The entire being is fashioned after ‘the Divine likeness, 
so that the holy man is the highest type of man. All 
his faculties have been drawn upwards by faith, and 

L—2 
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purified by communion with the Eternal. To the eye 
of his fellows the life of such a man may seem, when 
judged by earth’s standard, to be often imperfect, 
unfinished. He may not be what the world calls a 
successful man; but if his broken fortunes have led 
him to develope his character on its God-ward side, 
he is the most successful of men, and his life and life- 
work will, in God’s sight, be full-rounded and complete. 

Many other qualities that might be enumerated go 
to make up a fully-developed Christian character; but 
these three are indispensable. The man who attempts 
to live without them will be like an unfinished tower. 
He will have no symmetry and no completeness. He 
has set out on the Christian life, and stopped short 
of what he might have been. His character will be 
incomplete; it will lack enduring material. Hay, wood, 
and stubble predominate, instead of gold, silver, and 
precious stones; but he shall be saved, yet so as by 
fire. How many enter halt into life, and go halting 
all their days! How many spiritual dwarfs do we meet 
with—maimed, or halt, or blind; men deficient in faith, 
lacking in the spirit of prayer, men in whose hearts the 
higher life is not cultivated, who are content to drag on 
through life with defective views of truth and duty, and 
never reaching the stature of men in Christ, 

But the day is coming when this will all be changed. 
When God has reared that spiritual edifice of His, 
which has been rising through the ages, when He 
completes it by the inbuilding of all the noble, the pure, 
and the true, it will contain no unfinished work. No in- 
complete character will be there. The Master-Builder’s 
own hand will fashion each for his place. No halt, or 
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maimed, or blind will be there. The Healer’s own hand 
will close each festering sore. And all will be clothed 
with strength and beauty. 

According to the old classic legend, when the departed 
crossed Lethe, the river of forgetfulness, they forgot all 
the sorrows of life, and left behind them all their imper- 
fections. In a truer sense, in Christian story, there is a 
river or fountain which cleanses every stain, so that 
when the departed cross that ‘“‘bourne whence no 
traveller returns,” they leave their faults and short- 
comings behind, and enter upon the perfect life. Here, 
at best, we are a company of halt, and maimed, and 
blind; but across that cleansing, healing fountain, every 
defect has vanished, and all are spotless before the 
throne, without imperfection, in a perfect world. 


X. 


THE: CREED OF ATHEISM. 


“* The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” —PSALM xiv. I. 


‘* Having no hope, and without God in the world.” —EPh. ii. 10. 


THESE two passages, written at an interval of a thousand 
years by two men in widely different spheres of life, are 
akin in this, that they embody a creed of pure negations. 
David, the royal Psalmist, and Paul, the Apostolic Mis- 
sionary, made their observations on men, and they 
agreed in returning a verdict of universal corruption 
and forgetfulness of God. This verdict history and ex- 
perience corroborate. The conduct of men is but too 
patent a proof that they are not actuated by the fear of 
God. Not in sacred history alone is the picture of 
human depravity drawn in the most saddening colours, 
but the picture thus sketched as it were on canvas is 
seen in secular history, and in the dealings of men, to 
be an actual fact. The Psalmist was drawing no fancy 
picture when he said: ‘‘ They are all gone aside, they 
are altogether become filthy, there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ Nor was the Apostle exaggerating 
when he described the race as ‘“‘ dead in trespasses and 
sins, walking according to the course of this world, ful- 
filling the lusts of the flesh and the mind, and by nature 
the children of wrath.” 
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But this is not the whole of the indictment. The 
worst lies behind. Not only were they in this state 
of moral corruption, but they gloried in it, as if the 
moral law was obliterated and the Divine Being non- 
existent. Having practically banished God from their 
life, they now attempt to banish Him from their thoughts. 
Foolish attempt! Of all forms of folly, Atheism, 
theoretical or practical, is the most irrational. No 
amount of reasoning will cancel the Divine exis- 
tence, nor will acting contrary to His commands 
render those commands null and void. The Divine 
existence is independent of human reasoning, and the 
Divine laws remain in all their force unaffected by 
human conduct. By ignoring the Divine commands, 
you do not blot them from the statute book, you 
merely demonstrate your own folly in attempting to 
live without a Supreme Guide, you revive the weary 
life of the old Paganism as expressed in its cheer- 
less dictum—‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

Here then we have a concise statement of the creed 
of Atheism and its practical result. The creed is one 
of the briefest ever penned—‘‘ No God.” Its practical 
result is the saddest ever recorded—‘‘ No hope.”’ No 
God! No hope! Such is the dismal position into’ 
which too many have allowed themselves to drift. In 
reviewing the tendency of much of our modern philo- 
sophical and scientific thought, one cannot but deplore 
the tardy recognition, not to say virtual denial, of a 
Supreme Personality. For on this hinges the whole 
question of religion or no-religion. Without a settled 
conviction on this fundamental point we never can 
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possess a consistent standard of duty or be cheered by 
an inspiring sense of destiny. Deprive us of a personal 
God, and you render life an enigma, begun without ar 
| Author, pursued without a motive, and ending without 
| hope. But are there any who hold such a gloomy 

creed? And if so, who are they? They may be found 

among all classes, from the devotees of a senseless. 


fetich up to the professed worshippers of the true God. 
For our present purpose, they may be arranged into 
four classes, viz., the Heathen, who are ignorant of God; 
the Atheists, who deny His existence; the Agunostics, 
who say we have no knowledge of God; and the nominal 
Christians, who disregard His claims. 


THE HEATHEN. 

Among those who may be described as “ without God. 
in the world,’’ we name first the Heathen. There is a 
sense in which their creed is anything but Atheistic, for 
they acknowledge, not one God, but many. To them 
every department of nature has its presiding deity, to 
whom homage is paid. But to the only living and true 
God they pay no conscious homage, for they lack the 
knowledge of His personal existence, so that their 
attitude towards Him is not so much an attitude of 
hostility as a condition of ignorance. They have not 
been enlightened by the beams of Revelation. Hence 
their position possesses many redeeming features; and 
the Psalmist’s description is not fairly applicable. It 
cannot be said that they have positively declared 
against God, for His claims have not been presented 
to them for adhesion, as in the case of those to whom. 
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the written Word has come. Nevetheless they may 
justly be described as Atheists, in the literal sense of 
that word as meaning those who live without God. Such 
was once the condition of those to whom the Apostle 
addressed this epistle; and in reminding the Ephesian 
Christians of their past state of moral alienation, he 
takes occasion to urge on them the duty of gratitude 
to God for mercy bestowed on them; implying at the 
same time that they had no claim on such mercy, and 
that they were by no means blameless in remaining 
without God, even though the light that shone on 
them was not of the brightest. 

Here the question starts itself—How far are the 
heathen to blame for continuing in their ignorance ? 
If the Ephesian converts, in their days of darkness, 
were not guiltless, what verdict shall be pronounced 
on the millions of our race that still lie beyond the 
pale of Christian light, and to whom the God of the 
Bible is a name unknown? If the light has not shone 
on them, how can they be blamed for going astray 2 
If light has shone on them, what light? Not the light 
of Revelation, for the Divine existence has not been 
revealed to them as to us, that is, they have no know- 
ledge of God except from His works. Hence a further 
question arises— How far are the works of Creation 
a guide to men in finding out God? Now, the Apostle, 
in the first chapter of Romans, speaks as if nature 
furnished convincing evidence. ‘‘ The invisible things. 
of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead; so that they are 
without excuse: because that when they knew God, 
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they glorified Him not as God, but became vain, and 
their foolish heart was darkened.” 

The argument in this passage seems to be, that there 
is wrapped up in Nature a Divine revelation, which 
mankind may read by exercising their faculties. If 
we would only reflect on what we see round about us, 
the visible would help us to understand the invisible; 
and that which the reflecting intelligence may discover 
is not an Eternal Power, or Force, diffused through 
Nature, but a living, conscious Person. Nature, there- 
fore, becomes a witness for God; and if mankind, for 
want of reflection, overlook this witness, they are 
answerable for the consequences. If the heathen had 
attended to the evidence thus furnished, their de- 
generacy might have been checked. But when they 
knew God, they glorified Him not as God, so they 
are without excuse. Disregarding the only light they 
possessed, they became vain in their imagination, their 
foolish hearts were darkened, and they sunk into a state 
of practical Atheism. 

It appears from this reasoning, then, that in the 
Apostle’s estimation the heathen are without excuse, 
inasmuch as they did not continue true to the light 
they originally possessed. Fidelity to the light that 
shone in nature would have saved them from condem- 
nation. Fidelity to the measure of light that God has 
given us will determine our sentence at the supreme 


\ bar. And if those to whom the Bible revelation has 


not been granted act according to such light as they 
have, he would be a bold man who would bar the gates 
of mercy in their face. If they do not act up to their 
light, then their works will condemn them. The future 
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destiny of the heathen world is a subject that well nigh 
forbids discussion, and we must be content to leave 
it, where the Bible leaves it, in splendid awe-inspiring 
vagueness.—“ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”’ 


II. 

ATHEISTS. 

Passing from the heathen who are ignorant of God 
to the Atheists who deny His existence, we find our- 
selves in a different atmosphere, in the company of men 
who assume towards Divine things an attitude of active 
antagonism. It is not from lack of knowledge or light 
that they assume this attitude. It is rather that, not 
liking to retain God in their knowledge, they wilfully 
give themselves over to conduct in defiance of His 
laws. Their conduct thus springs from wish rather 
than conviction. Indeed the source of Atheism is here 
said to be in the heart rather than in the head. The 
fool hath said in his heart, No God. As if it were too 
bold an assertion to make with the tongue openly, he 
says it in secret, and may by and bye come to persuade 
himself that it is so. The deceitfulness of man’s evil 
heart does lead him to say and do things against his 
better nature; and since Atheism is an affair of the 
heart, it can hardly be answered by appeals to the in- 
tellect. The argument from design falls flat on the 
man who shuts his eyes to the evidences around him. 
It is said of the ostrich, when fleeing from his pursuers, 
that, when exhausted, it hides its head in the sand, in 
the vain hope of thereby eluding the pursuers’ search. 
So the man is a fool who wilfully shuts his eyes to the 
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evidences of the Divine existence around him. The 
evidences are there, though he may ignore them. None, 
they say, are so blind as those who wont see, 


** The owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings across the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids and shuts them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, Where is it?” 


_/ You may shut your eyes to the sunlight, but the sun 
V still shines. You may deny God’s existence, but God 
remains. Such an attitude bears on its face the stamp 
of folly, and implies such a perversion of the reasoning 
faculties, that it may well be doubted whether there is 
in existence such a person as a positive denier of God, 
an Atheist from intellectual conviction. That man’s 
head as well as his heart must be perverted indeed, who 
can look abroad on this visible world, with its glorious . 
trinity of earth, and sea, and sky,—reflection of the 
invisible Trinity, and still coldly maintain, No God, No 
God. It necessitates a claim too sweeping for a reason- 
able man to make, for it implies that he who makes it 
has himself been in every corner of the universe at one 
and the same time, and failed to discover the Divine 
Being. Is any one prepared to make suchaclaim? It 
has been well remarked that the man who can say there 
is no God must himself be God. 

This reasoning cannot fail to commend itself to all 
who are not perverted alike in intellect and heart. Its 
force has been acknowledged even by men of no religious. 
profession. A striking testimony to it is reported to 
have fallen from the lips of Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
was returning from his Egyptian campaign, and while 
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‘sailing over the placid waters of the Mediterranean on 
a clear moon-lit night, the stars overhead were mar- 
shalled for their nocturnal march across the sky, and 
the moon, like a celestial sentinel, was watching over 
all. A few of the officers were discussing the Divine 
existence, and they came to the fool’s conclusion, No 
‘God. Napoleon was pacing the deck in pensive silence, 
and, overhearing their foolish talk, he turned to them, 
‘and, pointing up to the shining worlds above, asked: 
*«*Gentlemen, who made all these?’’ Yes, that is a 
question which, on Atheistic principles, stands without 
an answer. No denier of God can give a consistent 
account of the origin and glories of creation without 
tracing all to a presiding mind. 
‘* There is no God, the fool in secret said, 
There is no God that rules in earth or sky. 
Tear off the bands that bind the wretch’s head, 
That God may burst upon his faithless eye ! 
Is there no God? The stars, in myriads spread, 
If he look up, the blasphemy deny, 
Is there no God? The stream that silver flows, 
The air he breathes, the ground he treads, the trees, 
The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind that blows, 
All speak of God; throughout one voice agrees, 


And, eloquent, His dread existence shows: 
Blind to thyself, ah, see Him, fool, in these.” 


TLE 

AGNOSTICS.. 

Those who so designate themselves constitute a nu- 
merous class, and, like the foregoing, their creed is a 
negative one. They differ from Atheists in this, that 
while the creed of pure Atheism is positive denial of 
God, Agnosticism consists, roughly speaking, in making 
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no assertion, positive or negative, respecting the Divine 
existence, but merely in taking up a position of passive 
intellectual indifference. The ordinary sceptic, or Ag- 
nostic, does not go the length of denying that there is a 
God, neither does he affirm it. He contents himself 
with saying he does not know.* And if you ask him how 
he can remain so self-satisfied in his ignorance, he will 
reply that he cannot make better of it, he cannot help 
himself, he is guided by evidence, and the evidence to 
his mind in favour of a God is not adequate. He 
rejects nothing, he will tell you, he simply follows in the 
line of truths that can be established on clear evidence, 
and anything that cannot be so established is unworthy 
of the name of truth, or at least, cannot be reasonably 
insisted on as a firm basis for practical action. If there 
be a God, He has not made Himself known with suffi- 
cient clearness, and therefore till the evidence becomes 
clearer, he is content to wait, believing and acting on 
the evidence of his senses. The evidence of the senses 
is to him the ultimate court of appeal. He believes 
what he sees, and hears, and feels, and he acts ac- 
cordingly; but when asked to advance beyond the 
sphere of sense, he falters, hesitates, stops, saying the 
path is not, safe, the ground beneath his feet is not firm. 
Better, therefore, keep on the safe path by following 
certainties, than venture out on the hazardous sea of 
probabilities, uncertain and unknown. 

Now, if this is a fair statement of the Agnostic creed, 


* Hence he calls himself an Agwostic, z.e., one who is without know- 
ledge. ‘The description in the text is not given with scientific precision, 
but meant simply asa brief popular statement of a prevalent ‘form of 
modern scepticism, 
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it resolves itself into an attempt to trace everything to 
natural causes, and thus dispense with the supernatural, 
and that is virtually to banish God from the universe. 
The senses are proposed as the test of truth, and what- 
ever cannot be subjected to that test must be abandoned. 
This, it will be seen, is a very subtle form of unbelief, 
and possesses a show of plausibility which makes it but 
too popular. It is to be deplored that so much of our 
modern thought and literature is tainted with this 
spirit. How is it to be met? The sceptic says he 
accepts nothing but what comes through his senses, and 
can be subjected to demonstrative proof. So far wise 
and good in certain matters. But if you carry this 
principle into every region, you will arrest life’s activities 
at many points. For is not a large proportion of our 
daily business conducted on trust of others for inform- 
ation that wecannot prove. You believe in the existence 
of persons whom you have never-seen, and on the testi- 
mony of others you believe there are countries on the 
globe which you have never visited, and you act accord- 
ingly. Why, then, on the same principle, do you not 
act when told in the Bible of the Divine existence and 
of a land beyond the grave? If you can exercise faith 
in one case, why not in the other? We walk by faith 
every day of our life, so that the senses are not our sole 
guides even in mundane affairs. The Agnostic position 
therefore, is not consistent in following the guidance of 
faith in secular matters,and rejecting it in the religious 
sphere. 

Moreover, to say that all our knowledge comes 
through the senses is not sound philosophy. Is there 
no such thing as intuitive knowledge, knowledge that 
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comes to us neither through experience nor through 
proof? Mental scientists tell us that every man starts 
life with a certain amount of mental furniture, to which 
the name of innate, or inborn, knowledge is given. Of 
this kind is our knowledge of God. So that as to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of external evidence for the 
Divine existence, we are not wholly dependent on it, 
‘because we have evidence within our own breasts. Let 
“us take care’ not to erase it, and it will utter its 
message with no uncertain sound. If there is no God, 
-our natures bear witness to a lie. 

It is idle, then, for the sceptic to talk of the inade- 
quacy of evidence. What he wants is the disposition 
‘to weigh the evidence he has got. It is the old story 
over again of the wish becoming father to the thought. 
The drawback lies in the heart; and if a man does not 
‘like to retain God in his knowledge, if he does not 
wish to believe, you cannot compel him. When there 
is no desire in the heart for God-ward impressions, the 
accumulation of evidence will only block the way, and 
‘thus defeat the end in view. Let a man listen to the 
‘still small voice within, and then look round for corro- 
-borative testimony; and his heart must be dull indeed 
if he still abides in the cold shades of scepticism. 


iV, 

NoMINAL CHRISTIANS. 

The fourth and last class of persons who may be 
described as without God in the world, is to be found 
neither in heathen lands, nor in free-thinking societies, 
but in the Christian Church. Here, in the Church, 
‘of all places, we expect to see the Divine Being re- 


WAS 
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cognised and honoured. But is it so? Are all Church- 
going people God-fearing people? It needs but little 
acquaintance with the world to find out that a sound 
creed is no sure guarantee for upright conduct. There 
were sham professors in Christ’s day, whom He called 
whited sepulchres. There was a Church in Sardis 
which possessed all the outward signs of life, and yet 
it was dead. And how many are there in Christian 
lands who trade on the mere profession without the 
reality. Between such and the heathen or avowed 
sceptic there is practically no difference, and indeed, 
in many instances, the heathen and the sceptic have 
been found to be more honest in their dealings than 
many so-called Christians. This may seem a hard 
saying, but the sharp commercial world can testify te 
its truth; and it is not too much to say, that Chris- 
tianity has been wounded more in the house of its 
professed friends than by all the arguments of its 


avowed opponents. Among professing Christians there | 


is an alarming amount of practical Atheism, that 
is to say, conduct not regulated by the law of God. 
There is often a great display of religiousness where 
there is little genuine religion; a great amount of pro- 
fession steeped in selfishness; but little of that self- 
sacrifice which is the essence of Christianity. The 
test of a man’s Christianity is his conduct; and his 
denial of God may assume a variety of forms. He does 
not need to proclaim it in words; his actions will show 
it. The man who declines to risk anything for the 
sake of principle is virtually saying there is no God. 
The man who has no faith in the triumph of righteous- 
ness is virtually saying, No God. The man who 
M 
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worships the golden calf is virtually saying, No God. 
The man who makes gain out of godliness is virtually 
saying, No God. The man who is afraid to do right 
in case he should lose by it is virtually saying, No God. 
Now, when there is a real living belief in a Divine 
Being, there is no such temporising, no compromise 
with the world in any shape. Belief in God raises its 
possessor above the world’s selfish maxims, above the 
fear of man. 

Brethren, do you believe in God? It may seem a 
strange question to ask in a company of professing 
Christians, but there is need to go back to the funda- 
mentals occasionally. I do not ask if it is an article in 
your creed, but does this belief regulate your conduct? 
Could you stand by the right even against your temporal 
interests? Is God such a reality that you would rather 
lose all than betray Him? Which do you desire most 
—to be right with God or to be right with the world? 
Better stand alone with God than have the whole world 
on your side without God. Let your allegiance to Him 
then be undivided, let Him be supreme in your life, 
otherwise you are in the same category as the heathen, 
the unbeliever, and the liar, who live without God now, 
and will have their portion at last outside the city of 


God. 


Let me close with two practical remarks, applicable 
equally to the four classes of persons I have described. 

1. First, they have no guide in life. Neither heathens 
nor sceptics, nor nominal Christians possess a nobler 
rule of life than self-interest. God has been dethroned, 
and self exalted to the supreme place. The fear of 
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‘God is not before their eyes. To them the Bible, with 
its heavenly teaching, is a sealed book, and conse- 
quently they lack the inspiration of the noblest life the 
world ever knew. They have no high aim, no lofty 
ideal, no perfect pattern to strive after. They have 
shut their eyes to the splendour of the heavenly lght, 
and as to the Incarnate Saviour, there is no beauty in 
Him to attract them. Without God in the world! 
Without Christ in the heart! Surely this is to have no 
guide in life, for we know of no other, and if we are 
wise men we will follow no other Guide save Him who 
says—‘‘ I am the light of the world; he that abideth in 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.”’ 


2. Then finally those who live without God in the 
world have no hope im death. ‘This is the saddest result 
of all. You may be foolish enough to live without God, 
but you cannot afford to die without Him. I have 
somewhere seen a painting by a German artist intended 
to show the effect of an announcement that the world 
was without a God. Crowds were represented as 
assembling in a temple, rendering homage to the great 
Unknown, when there appeared a messenger to tell the 
worshippers that their service was a vain sacrifice, 
because every corner of the universe had been searched 
and no God was to be found. On hearing this dread 
announcement, dismay sat pictured on the faces of all. 
A cloud overshadowed the temple, and in the gathering 
gloom the scene closed amid wailings of despair. 

Such is the effect of the Atheistic creed, and we 
decline to accept a gospel of despair. The time was 

M—2 
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when no light shone on the destiny of the dead, and 
men might then be excused for going down to the grave 
with a feeble grasp of the realities beyond. The sages 
of antiquity, Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, went forth 
to meet death, uncertain whether it was the portal to 
annihilation or the gateway of life. There need be na 
uncertainty now, since Christ has abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light. There is no des- 
pair in this gospel, but hope radiant and bright. It 
points beyond the gloom of death, with an assurance 
that never falters, while it tells us of One who never 
dies. Let there be no mistake here, my brethren. 
None can help us in living or in dying but a personal 
God, a living Redeemer; and we cannot, we will not, let 
Him go. Away then with your cold negations, and give 
us an unerring guide in life and a stable hope in death. 
We find no intellectual satisfaction or soul comfort in 
the everlasting No of the sceptic; but here, in the bosom 
of a living personal God and Father, we find the solution 
of life’s perplexities and rest for the weary soul. 


xe 


mieicCliCE] AND PROFESSION: 


“* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Rkinedom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father, which ts 
in heaven.’ —MATTHEW Vii. 21. 

Tue closing section of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which contains a summary of duties, is meant to show 
the practical character of the Christian religion. The 
principles which our Lord had previously laid down, 
and which were to be the foundation-principles of his 
kingdom, are apt to be regarded as so abstract, as 
scarcely, or only at remote points, to touch the sphere of 
action. If we take this view, we shall miss the meaning 
of our Lord’s teaching in this important discourse. There 
never was a more practical sermon preached than the 
Sermon on the Mount. It deals with duties rather than 
feelings ; and while it is lavish in its benedictions, it is 
unmistakably clear in its laws. And it never allows 
these laws to lie dead letters. They are taken up and 
woven into the web of every-day life. They are empha- 
tically laws from heaven for life on earth. We are not 
allowed to regard them as something outside of us. 
They meet us at every turn in life, and claim a voice in 
all our arrangements. The laws of Christ’s kingdom 
are not abstract propositions, incapable of application 
to actual life. They stand facing us at the entrance of 
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life, and no one who will impartially view them in their 
practical bearing can get rid of the impression that they 
lie at the foundation of every useful life, and that in 
keeping of them there is great reward. 

The Sermon on the Mount falls into three divisions, 
containing respectively beatitudes, laws, and duties. 
Did you ever observe the order? When an earthly 
monarch formulates a constitution for his kingdom, he 
begins by laying down laws. But the heavenly King, 
in issuing his manifesto to his earthly subjects, begins 
with the blessings; and it may be that this order is 
adopted as a pledge of the happiness from first to last 
of those who act according to the laws. First the 
blessings, then the laws. Such is Christ’s order. Then 
follow the duties. Responsibility goes along with 
privilege. Laws, if they are worth anything, have to be 
obeyed, and the man who obeys them will inherit the 
blessings. Profession is not enough, it will yield no 
man happiness. It is veiled rebellion against the King, 
and though many such may find their way within the 
fences of the kingdom, we are to mark them as impos- 
tors and give them no quarters. The tendency of their 
influence is to lower the standard of Christian living. 
They profess one thing, they mean another. Their 
life is a living lie. They call Jesus Lord, but refuse to 
obey His commands. There were false prophets and 
false professors in Christ’s day, and He who could read 
the hearts of all men knew they would have successors 
in every age. And so here we have a general warning 
against all hypocrisy and hollow pretence.—“ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
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Father, which is in heaven.”’ As if He had said, I have 
now laid down the principles and laws of the new 
kingdom, you need be in no doubt what sort of lives its 
subjects must lead—lives of righteousness and purity, 
of mercy and truth, of honesty and fair dealing. It is 
useless to make any pretence if you have not the reality. 
False professors may claim a place in the kingdom, but 
they will be cast out ; their end is destruction, they will 
be disowned at last. For “many will come to Me on 
that day, saying Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in Thy name and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works, then will I profess unto them, I never knew you, 
depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.” 

Here are two things contrasted—a religion that 
exhausts itself in words, mere profession ; and a religion 
whose outcome is deeds, true genuine godliness; and 
our purpose is to illustrate these contrasts, first as to 
their uatwye, secondly as to their results, and close by 
asking, which is our religion ? 


ls 

In the first place, let us attend to the contrast here 
presented between saying and doing, profession and 
practice. And at the outset, let it be premised that 
there is nothing objectionable in the profession. Indeed 
it is the right thing, for every one who is a true follower 
of Christ is expected publicly to own Him. You some- 
times hear men, when challenged with their inconsisten- 
cies reply, ‘Oh but I make no profession, I am not 
one of those who say one thing and do another.”” Now 
such men certainly cannot be charged with hypocrisy, 
and there is more hope of them than of the man who 
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deceives himself with a mere name without the reality. 
Still it is always good, indeed a duty, to make a profes- 
sion when it is sincere. When men say Lord, Lord, 
they are saying what is true, but when it comes merely 
from the lips, it is a cloak to insincerity. We must be 
careful at this point, because we are apt to deceive 
ourselves by imagining that a correct creed will make 
,up for deficient conduct. They who say Lord, Lord, 
‘say well, for Jesus is Lord; but if in their life they — 
refuse to give Him the first and supreme place, their 


conduct belies their profession. It is easy to play the 
hypocrite, and it is all the more difficult to detect when 
clothed in the garb of correct words. 


1. There are several marks by which a hypocrite may 
be detected, notwithstanding his loud profession and 
sound words. For one thing, he is always more careful 
of his creed than of his conduct. You seldom find a man 
whose religion is a sham rejecting any important point 
of the orthodox belief. Whatever comes of his deeds, 
such a man seldom leaves any doubt as to his soundness 
in the faith. He readily acknowledges the divinity of 
Christ by calling him Lord, Lord. This is good so far, 
because this must be regarded asa fundamental point. 
There are some things that charity compels us to leave 
open questions, so wide is the difference of opinion 
regarding them. But we cannot allow this to remain 
an open question. The divinity of Jesus is an essential 
point, and we can with difficulty conceive a man to be 
right in religion who entertains loose opinions regarding 
the Redeemer. Hence the man who acknowledges the 
Lordship of Jesus does well. He cannot consistently 
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be right in other things unless he is right here, but he 
may be right in this and wrong in other things, for the 
Lordship of Jesus may not extend further than his 
creed. It may not influence his conduct at all. He 
may be one of those who say Lord, Lord, and yet 
refuse to do what the Lord commands, Hence the 
hollowness of his entire profession ; it is merely superfi- 
-cial; it begins and ends with lip service. The external 
mechanism of the life may work well, while the springs 
of the spiritual being have never been touched. 

What we want then is more thorough-going Chris- 
tianity, a religion that will influence the conduct. For 
what will it avail us to say Lord, Lord, if we continue 
to trample beneath our feet every command of the de- 
calogue? Of what value is a creed if we can toss it to 
the winds every time we find it inconvenient? We 
want to have our creed translated into conduct. We 
want to have the spirit of Jesus infused into our every- 
day life. Then we should have a correspondence be- 
tween week-day practice and Sunday profession. Such 
correspondence is an unmistakable mark of genuine 
_ godliness. But when I see a man in the temple one 
‘day and in the tavern the next, I doubt the reality of 
his profession. When I see a man kneeling at the altar 
-one day and the next deliberately cheating his neigh- 
bour in business, I am certain that man’s religion is a 
sham. What I want to press on you is this, that reli- 
gion is as much for market days as for Sundays. A 
man’s character, they say, is known by the company he 


-keeps, So a man’s religion is known by his conduct in | 
common life. Let no one dream that his religious duty § 


is discharged for the week when the Sunday service 
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ends. Your duty really only begins when you leave the 
House of God. There was truth in the Scotchman’s 
reply to his fellow church member who asked, ‘‘ Why 
were you not at church last night, the minister was on 
Family Religion?” ‘Oh, I was at home doing it.” 
Now, I deliberately say, better be at home practising 
religion than at Church merely professing it. And in 
saying so, let no one think that I am undervaluing a 
Christian profession, I only wish we had more of it and 
of the right stamp, for many I am sorry to say make 
little or no profession at all, but what I plead for is that 
the conduct shall be abreast of the creed, that the prac- 
tice shall square with the profession. 

There is another test by which a hollow profession 
may be known, viz., when it is made for the sake of some 
selfish end or worldly gain. Christianity presents the 
purest and most unselfish code of morals the world has 
ever seen, and yet under its cloak men perpetrate the 
meanest and most selfish acts. What unchristian deeds 
are wrought in its name! .What cheats do men play 
upon themselves to keep up their fair appearance! It is 
pitiful to see the shifts they will resort to in order to 
make gain out of Godliness. Religion is professed by 
many only for the gain it may bring, and whatever form 
brings most worldly advantages is for the time being 
the most popular. ‘There are few better tests of a man’s 
. sincerity in religion than the extent to which he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice his worldly interests. When religious 
and worldly interests come into ‘competition, “at 41s “not 
long before a man betrays the side to which all along he 
was silently leaning. So long as the two go hand in 
hand, and no sacrifice needed, it is difficult to discover 
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whether the love of God or the love of mammon is the 
stronger. But let the worldly interests be endangered, 
and at once the ruling passion will assert its force. The 
formalist will side with the world at the expense of his 
religion, 

This test might be applied in another way. Ata 
time when the tone of spirituality is sinking, and form- 
alism the order of the day, the reality of our religion is 
specially on its trial. If it is unable to survive such a 
season, it is hollow and insincere. When religion and 
Church-going become the fashion in a place, the natural 
sense of shame may induce many to fall in with the 
custom. In such cases, of course, it is false, and is only 
discovered when the tide goes back and all go back with 
it save those who joined the movement out of real con- 
viction. We have need to apply the scales here, and 
weigh our motives. It is easy to deceive ourselves at 
any time in a world where there is so much deception 
already; but at a time when spiritual life is low among 
us, we have special cause to guard against being carried 
away on the wave of custom, or making religion a cloak 
under which to pass among men as Christians when in 
reality we wear the cloak of hypocrisy. Many unhal- 
lowed deeds are done in the sacred name of Christianity, 
but the most hateful of all is the attempt to use religion 
as a stepping-stone to worldly preferment. Many seek 
advancement through the sacred avenue of the Church. 
They join her communion in the hope of improving their 
prospects in life, always of course, taking care to join 
the most fashionable church in the district, for the sake 
of the “society” and the material advantages arising 


therefrom. 
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Among the many anecdotes told of the late Rev. 
Rowland Hill, I read one (related by Mr. Spurgeon) 
lately which will illustrate what I am saying. A female 
of the hypocritical class came one day to that eccentric 
divine, desiring admission to the membership of his 
church. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘and so you profess to have 
been converted?” ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘under your 
blessed ministry. “‘And where have you attended 
since?’? “I have attended your blessed ministry.”’ 
«And I trust you have been comforted and built up.” 
‘“‘'Yes, very much under your blessed ministry.”’ ‘ Are 
you acquainted with any of the rich people who attend 
with us?” «Yes, I have been kindly noticed by many 
of the rich people who sit under your blessed ministry.” 
‘« And I suppose,” added Mr. Hill, ‘“‘ you have heard of 
our blessed alms-houses?” ‘Oh, yes, and I hope to 
have the blessed privilege of dwelling in one of them.” 
Just so. The loaves and fishes are, in too many cases, 
the attraction which leads men to make a religious pro- 
fession. They see in it a road to the goal of their desire; 
and Lord, Lord has often been said, when the real 
object was earthly gain. It is a mean and unmanly 
way of seeking a place even in the Church here; but to 
make it a stepping-stone for entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven is an attempt which, in the end, will meet the 
fate it deserves; for to those who are pretenders merely 
and not doers of the Word, there is the disowning sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Depart from me, I never knew you.” 


2. Turn now to the other side of the picture—the 
doing of God’s will. And here comes in that which 
forms the true test of a religious life. Religion is a 
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practical thing, and the great business of your life 
and mine is to bring our religion into our every-day 
work. This is to do the will of God; and it makes 
religion a more difficult thing than those people 
imagine who reduce it to mere sentiment and feeling. 
Life is full of duties, and it is in the performance of 
these duties that our characters are tested. It is easy 
to say, Lord, Lord, but not so easy to do the Lord’s 
will. 

But what is the Lord’s will? Before we can do it, 
we must know what it is. Regarding it, there are two 
questions: Is it a thing we can know? and have we the 
power to perform it when we do know it? Now, as 
regards the first question, if you mean the whole mind 
of God, then it is beyond the grasp of the finite intel- 
lect ; but if you mean the mind of God so far as it is 
revealed in the Bible for our guidance, then it is within 
our comprehension, and it is our duty to understand it. 
What, then, is His will as revealed in Scripture? It is 
the will of God that we should believe on His Son Jesus 
Christ, and that we should show our faith by our works. 
It is the will of God that all men everywhere should 
repent and bring forth the fruits meet for repentance. 
It is the will of God that we should love one another 
as Christ hath loved us, and this implies that the in- 
terests and good name of others should be held as 
sacred as our own. It is the will of God that we should 
obey the royal law—‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself '’—and this implies truthfulness in every word 
and uprightness in every deed. It is the will of God 
that we should observe the golden rule—‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do you even so to 
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them.” These are high demands. Is it possible to 
comply with them? It is here where the great difficulty 
of the Christian life lies, and 1 want to show how 
it becomes possible for us to act up to this high 
standard. 

There are two wills—God’s and man’s. Naturally at 
variance and seeking opposite ends, they have to be 
reconciled; for so long as a man bears in his bosom a 
rebel will, a will opposed to God, it is impossible for 
him to obey God. A radical change must be made. 
The man’s will must be subdued. Indeed, the will is 
the man. Subdue the will, and you subdue the man. 
The change implied in this subjugation of the will is 
called Regeneration, Conversion, Faith, Repentance. 
Now, in order to test whether we have individually 
undergone this change, we may put to ourselves such 
questions as: Have I been born again? Am I con- 
verted? Do I believe? Have Il repented? With none 
of these forms can any fault be found, indeed they are 
perhaps the best in certain moods of mind; but, fol- 
lowing the idea of our text, there is still another way by 
which at all times, and in every frame of mind, we may 
test our real state, that is, by putting to ourselves the 
question in this form*—How does my will stand in re- 
lation to the will of God? This rebellious will of mine, 
does it still resist God, or has it been brought into 
willing submission? ‘Try yourself by this test, and you 
need be in little doubt whether or not you have under- 
gone the great change. But if you continue to say, 
Lord, Lord, while your heart inwardly protests that 
He is not your Lord, you are only deceiving yourself. 


* Cf, Dr. Raleigh’s “‘ Little Sanctuary,” page 166. 
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Bring yourself, then, to this touch-stone. God is on 
the side of justice, purity, uprightness. Are you on 
that side? God hates oppression, selfishness, hypocrisy. 
Do you hate these things? Is it your desire and daily 
effort that right should prevail over wrong? Imperfect 
as yet in act, do you strive after that which your better 
nature approves? Have you so yielded to God that 
in all things you can say, ‘‘ Not my will, but Thine, be 
done ?”’ 

The two wills, then, have to be brought into harmony, 
and it is only when this has been completely done, that 
we can understand and obey the higher will. ‘Our 
wills are ours to make them God’s,” and the more en- 
tirely they are God’s, the better fitted will we be to face 
the one great business of our life, which is the doing of 
God’s will. If our wills are wholly at one with God's, 
it then becomes possible for us to love what God loves, 
and hate what God hates; we then possess the dispo- 
sition that enables us to bring the spirit of Christ and 
the precepts of Christ into all our dealings. There are 
no longer two wills, but only one; and so whatever God 
commands, He gives the will and power to perform. 
And if we want evidence, either for ourselves or for 
others, that our wills have been changed, or, if you 
prefer the expression, that our hearts have been con- 
verted, then submission to God and obedience to His 
laws is evidence more satisfactory than all the frames 
and feelings we can ever enjoy. If you want seraphic 
frames and feelings, you will not gain them by striving 
after them, because they are not an end to be striven 
after. The end to be aimed at is loyalty to the heavenly 
King, irrespective of consequences. Accept His will in 
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all the vicissitudes of life, lose sight of self-interest, and 
the joy of a regenerated soul will come. If you take 
any lower or selfish aim, you will miss it; but in doing 
God’s will you secure everything. This is the secret of 
possessing the joys of salvation, the key to unlock alk 
mysteries. He that doeth the will of God shall know 
of His doctrine. That will secure joy in this life, and 
reward in the life to come. 


il. 

Having spent thus long contrasting a religion of 
words and a religion of deeds as to their ature, let us 
now glance briefly at the vesults to which they lead. 
The outcome in each case is as different as heaven is 
from earth. The one ends with the earth, the other 
bears fruit in the heavenly world. Hear how our 
Lord Himself puts it in the case of the hypocrite— 
‘‘ Many shall come to Me on that day, saying, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy Name, and in 
Thy Name done many wonderful works, to whom I 
will say, Depart from Me, I never knew you.’ Such 
is the result of their profession and prophesying. The 
Lord, in whose Name they spoke, or rather whose 
Name they so often insincerely made use of, now dis- 
owns them. Their prophesying had been a hollow 
pretence; or, like Balaam, they prophesied with an 
eye to the wages of unrighteousness. They tried to 
make a gain out of godliness, and in the end lost all. 
So true is it, that the hope of the hypocrite shall perish. 
They are represented as expressing surprise that the 
Lord should cast them off; but His reply makes it © 
clear that there is really no casting off. There was 
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never any connection. The Lord never knew them; 
they had never been His followers. They had only 
pretended to be; and this final sentence serves to tear 
off the mask, and expose them in their true colours. 
How awful to be thus finally rejected! To think that 
men could have made use of Christ’s name to such 
an extent, and yet to have used it only as a cloak for 
worldliness; to think, that by their lips that name 
should have been so often employed, and yet to have 
known so little of it in their hearts, and honoured it so 
little in their lives, it shows to what extent men may 
be the victims of self-deception, to what extent they 
may go in the profession of Christianity without know- 
ing its saving power. They had prayed, and yet Jesus 
says, ‘I never knew you.” Their petition had never 
reached the throne. There had been no heart-commu- 
nion with the Saviour. They may have been members 
of a Church, and partaken of the Communion, and 
yet their religion was but a round of forms, and there- 
fore the Lord can truly say, ‘‘I never knew you.” We 
never had any real spiritual intercourse; there is, there- 
fore, no breaking up of friendship; there never was 
any. Such is the end of those who profess Christ with 
the lips but not with the life. 

Contrast this with the end of those who have ren- 
dered Him life-service. He will not cast them off. He 
will own them, because they were savingly united to 
Him. Between them and the Saviour there was a 
real alliance, which can never be broken; and where 
He is, there they shall be. Having served Him on 
earth, they shall enter with Him at last into the 
heavenly kingdom, there to know more fully their Lord’s 
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will, and to engage in higher service. The final con- 
trast between the obedient and the disobedient could 
not be more impressively drawn than in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. Before the Judge shall 
be gathered all nations, and He will divide them as 
a shepherd divides his sheep from the goats, placing 
the sheep on the right hand, and the goats on the left. 
The division will cause at once dismay and surprise. 
Dismay will seize the hypocrites, as they will be un- 
masked and dismissed unclothed to their own place. 
How different with the righteous, who, to their own 
surprise, will be credited with deeds of which at the 
time they thought little, as all unconsciously they did 
them. For when the Judge will say: “I was an 
hungered, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; 
naked, and ye clothed Me; sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited Me;”’ they will reply, in no mock humility, but 
with a real sense of unworthiness: ‘‘ Lord, when saw 
we Thee an hungered, and fed Thee? or thirsty, and 
gave Thee drink? or when saw we Thee sick, or in 
prison, and ministered unto Thee.’ Then shall He 
say unto them: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 
And the disobedient shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 


LUs 
Such is the reward of genuine godliness, and such is 
the end of the hypocrite’s religion. And now that we 
have the results of the two before us, can we be in 
any doubt which to choose? A crown that never fades, 
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a kingdom more lasting than any earthly throne, 
depends on the choice we make. We have heard the 
King Himself declare that the blessedness of His 
kingdom is only for the pure in heart and the upright 
in deed. We have heard Him pronounce the doom 
of the disobedient in words almost too terrible to 
think of. Woe to the man who casts in his lot 
with the hypocrite, for the hypocrite’s hope shall 
perish. But say ye to the righteous it shall be well 
with him, for the reward of his hands shall be given 
him. 
** For him the kingdom of the just 
Afar doth glorious shine; 


And he the King of Kings shall see 
In majesty divine. 


The man who seeketh his own interest shall find no 
abiding place in this kingdom of the just; but he that 
doeth God’s will shall abide for ever. And where is 
this kingdom where permanency dwells? Far away 
in a fairer clime, beyond the clouds and beyond the 
tomb? Yes, very true, but not there alone; for the 
kingdom of heaven is within you, here as well as 
hereafter. While it has its consummation beyond the 
tomb, it has its commencement here. Here begins the 
character which, when perfected in purer worlds, will 
shine in royal honours. And the character thus per- 
fected, and thus honoured, will abide, when everything 
else has fled. That alone is permanent, that alone will 
stand the test, friends, when you and I are weighed 
in the balances. Away, then, with hypocrisy and for- 
mality in every shape, and let us seek reality in all 
we do; and as we profess to believe in Christianity as 
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God’s revelation to man, let us see that we bring forth 
the corresponding fruits. And, then, when we are 
placed in the scales of judgment, it will be found that 
we have been true men, sons of one Father, even God; 
and so, when all refuges of lies have been swept away, 
and the hypocrite’s hope has perished, we shall rest, 
and stand in our lot at the end of the days. 


XII. 


TEMPERANCE. 


“ Huery man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things.” ~ 

I CORINTHIANS ix. 25. 

THE primary reference here is to the race-course. The 
customs connected with it are made use of to illustrate 
and enforce a higher truth. Those who have read 
ancient history are acquainted with the habits of abste- 
miousness and moderation practised by the athletes, 
prize-fighters, and wrestlers, in view of an approaching 
contest. One of the conditions imposed on them, prior 
to entering the arena, was a period of total abstinence 
from certain kinds of food and certain kinds of drink, 
and the subjecting of the body to certain processes, to 
give it endurance and flexibility. This went on for 
weeks and months, until the frame was thoroughly 
disciplined, and the combatants pronounced fit to enter 
the arena. 

Reference to such a custom would be at once appre- 
ciated by the Corinthians, to whom these words were 
first addressed, and in whose city was celebrated 
yearly one of those athletic contests for which ancient 
Greece was famous. The intending prize-taker became 
a model of regularity and temperance, drinking neither 
wine nor strong drink, and eating only wholesome food, 
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till the day of the games. After that, he might return 
to his former mode of living, relapse into his loose 
habits, till the next contest day came round, bringing 
its renewed call to total abstinence from self-indulgence. 

From this practice, we see the capability possessed 
by men of exercising self-control, whenever an adequate 
motive was presented to them, or when an end was to 
be gained. When there was a race to run, or a battle 
to fight, or a prize to win, they thought nothing of sub- 
jecting themselves to a course of rigorous discipline: 
they could give up the enfeebling luxuries of life in 
order to fit themselves for running or fighting success- 
fully. Now, the Apostle lays hold of this idea and 
applies it to a higher case. If we are capable of self- 
control in one sphere of our life, why confine it to that 
sphere? Why not carry it all through? Why not 
give it a universal application? We are all in a race, 
he says, or we have a battle to fight; therefore let us 
extend to ourselves the principle which has proved so 
successful in the case of the gymnasts of Greece, and, 
like them, be temperate in all things. This isthe grand 
condition of obtaining the mastery. 

Having thus made use of a familiar custom to illus- 
trate a great truth, he draws from it an important 
lesson. And here let me call attention to the gist of 
the argument in this chapter. It may be stated in 
general terms to be ‘self-denial for the sake of others.” 
The Apostle’s own practice in this respect, he tells us, 
was to become all things to all men, if by any means 
he might save some; and this he did for the Gospel’s 
sake, And then proceeding to speak of the reward, he 
illustrates it also by reference to the prize-fighter. His 
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argument is, that if prize-fighters and wrestlers in the 
games could deny themselves certain luxuries of life. 
and subject their bodies to a severe course of discipline. 
in order to gain a perishable prize, how mucn more 
should the Christian deny himself, take up his cross, 
and be temperate in all things, in order to gain an in- 
corruptible prize? In the one case, the prize was a 
fading wreath; in the other it was a fadeless crown. 

The duty here enforced, then, is self-denial, or tem- 
perance—temperance in its broadest aspect, and in this 
aspect let us now view it. Three points will cover the 
ground to be traversed :— 

I. Temperance, as an element of Christian cha- 
racter. 
II. Temperance, as a condition of moral conquest. 
III. Temperance, as a duty of universal obligation. 


iL. 

TEMPERANCE AS AN ELEMENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 

There are many elements that in combination go to 
constitute Christian character; but assuredly there can 
be no complete, full-rounded Christian life, without this 
element of Temperance. That it occupies a high place 
in the Christian system is obvious from the frequent 
references made to it in Scripture. It is enumerated 
among the fruits of the spirit, in the fifth chapter of 
Galatians: “The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
Temperance: against such there is no law.”’ This at once 
rates it so high, that no Christian can afford to live 
without it. We find it also in that ladder of Christian 
graces, mentioned by St. Peter in the first chapter of 
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his second epistle: ‘Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge Temperance,” &c. 
Then, again, in his address to Felix, Paul reasoned of 
“righteousness, Temperance, and judgment to come,” 
with a view to impress on the licentious governor, that 
his loose habits and unbridled lusts were utterly incom- 
patible with the character of a Christian man. From 
these references to the subject, it is manifest that one 
cannot be temperate and at the same time continue to 
live in the habitual gratification of the lusts of the 
flesh. Temperance is the fruit of the spirit, and forms 
an essential part of the highest type of character. It is 
important, then, to know what is the exact thing meant 
by it, the precise element of character referred to, as 
distinguished from the other Christian graces and fruits 
of the spirit. 

The word Temperance literally means the power of 
regulating one’s self; hence it is synonymous with 
self-control; and as self-control is needed only when 
there is danger of going wrong, or temptation to sinful 
indulgence, there is contained in it the further idea of 
self-denial or self-sacrifice. Viewed in this light, Tem- 
perance takes a high place among the graces that clothe 
the Christian character. It is not only the condition 
of a successful life, the gateway to eminence (of this 
we shall speak afterwards), but it lies at the foundation 
of that noblest of all lives which consists in self- 
sacrifice. A man is never nobler, never more Christ- 
like, than when he is denying himself for the sake of 
others. This is the principle of Christianity—the prin- 
ciple that made the martyrs. Adherence to it may 
involve the temporary surrender of much; but in the 
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end, all that was surrendered will come back, augmented 
a thousand-fold. It is essentially a principle of the 
denial of self, a spirit of self-surrender. He who has 
none of it has yet to learn the initiatory demand of the 
Christian life. The more we have of it, the better 
Christians will we be, the more elevated will be our 
spiritual life, and the greater our moral influence. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that, in pleading 
for the universal application of this principle, we are 
introducing a new element of character, unknown 
beyond the pale of Christianity. It is not the intro- 
duction of a new element, but the extension to Chris- 
tianity of a world-wide principle. Temperance, or 
selfdenial, was by no means unknown prior to the 
Christian era. Men have practised it in all ages and 
countries when they had an end to serve. It was 
practised, as we have seen, by the racers and wrestlers 
of old; so that Christianity, in adopting it, introduced 
nothing absolutely new, but simply took hold of an 
existing principle and applied it to a new case. When, 
therefore, we speak of Temperance as an element of 
Christian character, it is not the Temperance that is 
the new thing, but the application of it to the Christian 
life. Formerly, its end was selfish and secular; now 
it is exercised for a worthier end, it has a higher than 
earthly motive to commend it. It is one of the many 
expressions of Christian life in the soul, the result of 
the Spirit’s indwelling. It is the necessary outcome 
of implanted grace, not a virtue temporarily assumed 
to gain an end. In this sense, there is no such thing 
as Temperance possible, unless, first, there be a new 
heart and a right spirit. But with this, it will come 
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as a necessary consequence, along with the other 
Christian graces. Hence the Apostle says: “Add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to 
knowledge Temperance.” 

We are thus brought face to face with a phase of 
character which no Christian can, with impunity, 
neglect to cultivate. The completeness of our spiritual 
life depends on the cultivation of every part; and the 
symmetry is marred if one grace is out of its place 
or developed at the expense of another. The tendency 
among Christians, I fear, is to develop only those 
graces that cost little, and to give to others—such as 
Temperance—a secondary place; and this, no doubt, 
accounts for the one-sidedness and inconsistencies we 
often see in Christian people. They do not sufficiently 
realise the necessity of surrendering self, and sacrificing 
ease, and so are deficient in some of the noblest quali- 
ties. Christ’s own words are very explicit on this 
point: «‘ Whosoever would be My disciple must deny 
himself, take up his cross, and follow Me.” Self-denial, 
then, occupies no secondary place in Christ’s esteem. 
It covers a wide field; it touches our life at every point. 
He who is not able to control his passions, and deny 
himself the indulgence of lusts that war against the 
soul, is not worthy to be a follower of Christ. And 
not only so, but over and above homage of heart, 
every Christian owes a portion of active service, and 
this involve additional sacrifice. We must be pre- 
pared to give up something for the sake of others. 
Practices not absolutely wrong in themselves it is 
wise to give up, if they prove a stumbling-block to 
any. The love of ease may have to be laid aside; 
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many ties of friendship with the world must be broken; 
social caste may have to be disregarded; that grasping 
desire for wealth, so natural to some men, must be 
curbed, and a disposition formed, in reference to the 
superfluous part, to loose it and let it go whenever the 
Lord has need of it. In these, and hundreds of other 
ways, our characters are tested, to see whether Christ 
or self is uppermost. Life is our testing time, and we 
are charged with a double commission, viz., to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling, and to 
show others an example of Christian living; and alas! 
for us, if, when the Master calls us to account for our 
stewardship, we can bring Him only the one talent 
He gave us at first, and still more sad, if to the voice 
of our brother’s blood, crying from the ground, we 
have no reply but “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It 
is a solemn thing to live entrusted with such a charge. 
To perform our part in the arena of life, we need to 
be actuated by other than selfish motives, like those 
faithful men in the past, of whom the world was not 
worthy, who dedicated their lives on the altar of 
sacrifice, seeking no glory for themselves. Their sole 
aim was to exalt Christ. The end of all their actions, 
all their sufferings, and all their sacrifices, was that 
every crown won by them might rest on the head of 
Him who wore for them a crown of thorns. We, too, 
if under law to Christ, will count it an honour so to 
live that He shall be magnified in us. But how can 
this be unless we possess something of His spirit? 
The highest type of man is he who is likest to Christ in 
consecration and self-denying service. This is what 
we should aim at; it is the perfection of character. 
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Christianity is fitted to make noble men, if it were only 

acted out. It opens up the path to true greatness. It 

puts before us an aim as far removed from self as 

heaven is higher than earth. An example is set before 

us all to teach us the principles on which true character 

rests. I see the Lord of Glory giving up all for me, 

and shall I refuse to deny myself for Him? I look 

away to Calvary and see Him dying there for me; and 

now, when He asks me to yield myself to Him—it may 

be to die for Him—He asks me to do nothing for Him : 
but what He has done for me; and I know that I am: 
likest to Him when I am walking in His steps. 

‘* Shall Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 


No! there’s a cross for every man, 
And there’s a cross for me. 


‘¢ This consecrated cross I’ll bear, 
Till death shall set me free ; 
And then go home the crown to wear, 
For there’s a crown for me.” 


i 

TEMPERANCE AS A CONDITION OF MORAL CONQUEST. 

No one ever yet did anything great without making 
a sacrifice. This is necessary for obtaining the mastery 
—necessary for gaining any worthy end, whatever it 
may be. The prize-wrestler deemed it indispensable to . 
success at the Isthmian games, and therefore he pre- 
pared himself by long, severe training and discipline. 
He became, for the time being, a total abstainer; no 
inflaming drink or enfeebling diet was allowed to cross 
his lips. He had to forego everything that did not 
contribute to the end in view. It is the same alli- 
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through life. The soldier, before he can join in the 
military manceuvres, or expertly wield the gun, must 
undergo a course of training with patient perseverance 
till he acquires ease. The student, through the dark 
and silent hours of night, can deny himself the balmy 
sleep which others enjoy, that he may fit himself to 
discharge the mission on which his heart is set. The 
merchant prefers rough seas and inhospitable shores 
to the quiet elegance of home life, in order that he may 
fill his coffers and extend his trade. In every line of 
of life, Temperance is the one condition of success. 
No man, be his talents ever so high, will master a 
difficult subject without effort. Whatever be one’s 
abilities, there is no royal road to proficiency, except 
by hard work; and those who have been the most suc- 
cessful in life have been the hardest workers. Whatever 
is worth gaining needs self-denying labour; whatever 
is worth mastering needs effort ; and of all things, the 
most difficult to master is one’s self. It is here where 
the conflict, in the moral sphere, begins. ‘He that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 
There is a little rebel city within every man, and you 
may as soon try to touch the remotest star in the firma- 
ment, as conquer it without Temperance. Nor is this 
an extravagant demand. It is merely asking you to do 
in religion what you are doing in everything else. 
There is not a day in your life but you put this principle 
in force for selfish ends, and why leave it behind when 
you enter the sphere of religion? If the prize-fighter, 
the soldier, the student, the merchant can be self-deny- 
ing to gain their ends, why cannot the Christian deny 
himself to gain his end? If we can be temperate in all 
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things to gain the present world, why can we not be 
the same when the object to be gained is the world to 
come? In our desire to grasp the perishable prize, 
there is danger of letting the imperishable slip away 
for want of a little moral decision. It is surely not too 
heavy a demand to make, that the same spirit we 
exercise in ordinary life should be carried into our 
Christian duties. Think of the self-denial of Moses in 
refusing the treasures of Egypt, to suffer shame with 
the people of God. Daniel declined to partake of the 
King’s meat, that he might keep himself pure from 
heathen customs. The three Hebrew children refused 
to bow before an image, that they might not serve or 
worship any god but their own God. The principles 
of such men were dearer to them than life. They 
gained a nobler victory, and won a more enduring 
crown, than any earthly potentate. Let their manly 
example impress on us the duty of total abstinence, 
when the alternative is sin. There is no other way of 
reaching the goal of our journey in safety, and gaining 
the crown of life. Those who have found the world’s 
prize have given themselves up to its search. Only let 
the same spirit be brought into religion, then; only let 
the same principles come into force there, that we 
consider indispensable to success in other matters, and 
the result will be the same. If we were temperate in 
all things, we should gain the mastery in all things. 

In this way, moral victories are accomplished along 
the whole line. Selfish passions are subdued, and the 
nobler principle of the love of Christ implanted. 
Herein lies the guarantee of conquest. Let self be put 
down and Christ lifted up, and then, not only will the 
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life be itself a success, but it will be a power for the 
moral conquest of the world, for we can influence others 
only in proportion as we live under the power of the 
truth ourselves. The world will not readily be impressed 
with that spirit which makes self-interest its end, nor 
be struck with the excellence of that religion which 
makes no sacrifice. No; the Church must show the 
world an example of Temperance, if she would gain it ; 
she must lead the world if she would subdue it. Much 
of the contempt often cast upon religion is caused by the 
intemperate habits and uncontrolled ways of Christians 
themselves. And it must be regretted that, in many 
cases, where charity will not deny the existence of this 
principle, it is so faint in its appearence, and so languid 
in its operations, that it might almost as well not be. 
There are many cases where it would be difficult to tell 
on what principle the life moves. Hence the slow 
progress we seem to make, and hence the necessity for 
a quickening of the Christian conscience. What we 
want, in the first instance, is that the quickening begin 
at the House of God, and then the Church, once 
awakened to her duty, and strong in the self-sacrificing 
spirit of her Lord, would go forth to the spiritual con- 
quest of the world, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners. When professing 
Christians are stirred up to put their conduct more 
on a level with their creed in this matter, when they 
are prepared to sacrifice their selfish ease, and go down 
to lift up the fallen, then we should see the fallen 
stretching out their hands and saying: ‘‘ These are the 
servants of the Most High God, who show unto us the 
way of salvation.” ‘We will go with you, for we 
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perceive that the Lord is with you.” The martyr spirit 
of old was powerful in drawing men to Christ ; and so, 
when that old spirit lives again, and we throw aside 
our selfish insensibility to the interests of others, and 
become all things to all men for the Gospel’s sake, 
Christianity would yield her ancient victories. Clear 
and decided testimony for the truth can never fall on 
the world powerless. God will own it. ‘Let your 
light shine before men, that others, seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 


LE. 

TEMPERANCE AS A DUTY OF UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION. 

In the sense in which we have explained this Chris- 
tian grace, as expressive of self-denial, or self-sacrifice, 
for the Gospel’s sake, it is binding on all as a Christian 
duty. We owe it to Christ, we owe it to ourselves, and 
we owe it to our fellow-men. 

First, we owe it to Christ. Self-sacrifice has been 
endured for us. We owe our salvation to the practice 
of this principle on the part of another. Think what 
the Son of God gave up for us. ‘* Though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor.’ Though in the 
likeness of God, He took upon Himself the form of a 
servant. He had the splendour and retinue of heaven 
at His call, yet He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. On 
the cross He surrendered all, that we might gain all. 
To Him it was a tree of torture; to us it is a tree of 
life, loaded with the richest fruits. There is not a rap- 
ture of felicity that will thrill through the ransomed 
soul, not a ray of glory that will beam on us in the 
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better land, but will be traced to the cross as the source 
whence they spring. To man, the bleeding tree has 
promised all. Do we not, then, owe a debt of grateful 
return to Him who has done so much for us? ‘Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and forget not all His benefits.’’ 
Do I owe myredemption to Him? Then I feel that my 
redeemed life should be spent in His service. Iam not 
my own, but the Lord’s. Does He call on me for self- 
denial? . He sets me the example. Did He give up all 
that was glorious for me? and shall I refuse to give up 
myself for him? I owe Him a duty of absolute self- 
surrender; and, if I should be called to it, I owe Him 
life for life. And this is the promise that sustains me 
here, and will, hereafter, be compensation for every 
loss: ‘* Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him 
will I confess before My Father and the holy angels.” 
Secondly, this is a duty we owe to ourselves. How 
many are there who, from protracted pandering to the 
cravings of their lower nature, have lost the power of 
self-control! We are sadly in want of something to 
break the spell of self, and give us a nobler end to live 
for. We must be made to feel that we are immortal 
men, made in the image of God: and what a dreadful 
thing it must be to crush out that image by debasing 
lusts! These bodies of ours, the purchase of redeeming 
blood, shall we make them the haunts of unholy pas- 
sions? Yet multitudes are doing so every day of their 
lives. They have lost all self-control. They live in 
bondage to their lower natures, and in the matter of 
strong drink they are complete slaves. It must be a 
wretched life to live, with the canker of inordinate 
desires ever gnawing at the heart. What an account to 
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give of ourselves in this Christian country—men and 
women living lives little higher than the beasts 
that perish, and with as little self-respect! grasping 
at poison with as little self-control as the cattle on 
the fields for the next mouthful of grass! ‘O, con- 
science! thou art fled to brutish beasts, and men have 
lost their reason.” God send us the power of self-con- 
trol, self-denial, the spirit of Christ, that we may escape 
the wreck of body and soul. ‘It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God.”’ 

Thirdly, Temperance is a duty we owe to our fellow- 
men. If Christ denied Himself for us, should we not 
also deny ourselves for the brethren, and, like the noble 
Apostle of the Gentiles, become all things to all men? 
The logical consequence of our professed principles is 
self-denial in every case where our liberty would prove 
the occasion of sin in others. We are bidden walk in 
wisdom towards them that are without; and those who 
feel that any habit, practice, or custom leads to sin in 
themselves, or tends to confirm others in it, seem to 
have no loop-hole of escape, consistent with Christian 
principle, short of total abstinence. This I say of every 
thing, whatever it may be, that is the occasion of sin. 
But perhaps the most natural application is to strong 
drink; and in giving it this application, I must not be 
considered as laying down a hard and fast rule. But 
in the sense in which I have explained Temperance—as 
an element of Christian character, and a condition of 
moral conquest—I can urge it on all as a Christian 
duty. Iwill not presume to dictate to any man whether 
he should, or should not, sign a Temperance pledge. I 
am here to lay down general principles, and to ask you 
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conscientiously to apply them to the details of your 
daily life. But this much I feel bound to say, that the 
highest type of Christian character is that which gives 
up practices which, though not absolutely sinful, tend to 
encourage others in sin. Some may say they are tem- 
perate, meaning that they are moderate in all their 
habits and practices; but I should like to point out a 
distinction between Temperance and Moderation. In 
Moderation, there is not necessarily the element of self- 
denial; there is in it rather the idea of self-indulgence, 
and this is as much allied to selfishness as to self-denial. 
In Temperance, on the other hand, there is no moderate 
gratifying of self, but the abnegation of self, as the 
great enemy we have to resist. In this broad aspect it 
may be fairly urged on all, and no one need have any 
difficulty as to his path of duty. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to the particular mode in which 
our testimony against Intemperance should shape itself, 
there can be no doubt but the alarming prevalence of 
the evil calls on every Christian to let the force of his 
example give forth no uncertain sound. Temperance 
societies are a power for good. They have been the 
means of bringing light to many a dark home and 
comfort to many a wretched family. Theclaim of those 
societies on our attention and support is very great. 
There is a certain safeguard in them, which casts a 
protecting shield over those who are unable to protect 
or control themselves. Total abstinence would be an 
incalculable blessing to many a disorderly home. There 
would be more money for bread, and better clothes for 
the children. Many a perplexed mother would take 
heart, and make a new start in her household affairs. 
o—2 
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Will every intemperate parent think of this? Will 
every drunkard please weigh these remarks, and ponder 
well the more weighty words of Scripture, that no 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of heaven ? 

And, finally, this subject summons every one of us to 
more consecration, and a higher level of Christian 
living. There are ten thousand voices calling us to it, 
and ten thousand reasons why we should obey. God 
the Father says to each of us:—‘“‘I have sent My Son 
to redeem thee; how much owest thou?” Christ the 
Son says :-——‘‘I have given Myself for thee; what hast 
thou done for Me?” Multitudes around us are dying 
through intemperate habits and other vices, committing 
spiritual suicide, and it is not the will of our Father 
that one of them should perish. My Christian brethren, 
have you no warning voice to raise? Let your example 
be on the right side, and be Christians in reality, as 
well asin name. Christ himself, in His self-sacrificing 
mission, was never nobler than when He bore the cross 
to Calvary; and so cross-bearing is for us the noblest 
work on earth, as crown-wearing will be the highest 
honour in heaven. May we have strength to follow the 
Lord fully. And may He who gave His life a ransom 
for all, lay upon us His pierced hands, and send us 
forth baptised afresh with His spirit; and when He is 
pleased to call us from the cross to the crown, we shall 
know that self-denial for Christ here means life ever- 
lasting hereafter. 


SAT 


ARRKAYED IN- WHITE -ROBES, 


“* And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these which 
are arrayed tn white robes? and whence came they?” —REV. vil, 13. 


TuaT was a wondrous vision whith came to John, in his 
island home, when the veil that hid the invisible was 
drawn aside, and he could read what had been a secret 
since the foundation of the world. Heaven seemed 
to throw open its pearly gates and invite inspection, 
the seer of Patmos was privileged with a vision sur- 
passing the imagination of man, the blaze of the 
sapphire throne broke in upon his solitude, and his 
prophetic eye penetrated where no man can look and 
live. Like another Paul, who was caught up into the 
third heavens, he heard the distinctive harmonies and 
saw the untold glories of the celestial world. The songs 
of its sinless inhabitants came floating on the breeze, 
and celestial music seemed to wake the echoes of the 
lonely Patmos. It was on the Lord’s Day, that day 
on which every soul should be attuned to the music of 
heaven, and mingle its voice with the harmonies of a 
higher sphere. To be in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day, 
to have the heart withdrawn from earthly associations, 
to hold communion with a holier world, to seek to catch 
the spirit of the worshippers in the upper sanctuary, 
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such are the means whereby we too may gain celestial 
visions. There is a vision of God for the pure in heart, 
and to those who wait for Him, He will come with 
healing in His wings. Such a revelation as that vouch- 
safed to John can never be ours whilst we are in the 
body, but is reserved for those who have put off the 
body and put on immortality. No man can see God 
and live. It is not possible for human flesh to look 
upon the unveiled glory of the Eternal. Such a vision 
would verify the description which one poet boldly 
applies to another, when he says :— 
** The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 


He saw, but blasted with excess of light, 
He closed his eyes in endless night.” 


But John saw a more splendid revelation than ever 
passed before Milton’s poetic gaze. Whether in the 
body or out of the body we cannot tell, but he surveyed 
not in mere poetic fancy, but in real prophetic vision, 
the ‘splendour of the Presence where the angels are 
dismayed.” The vision unfolded itself in panoramic 
succession, until one after another of the secrets of the 
unseen world became known, as described in the Book 
of Revelation. Of all the revelations in that Book, 
perhaps the most striking is the one before us, in which 
we have a picture of the redeemed from all nations 
unitedly adoring their common Redeemer and Lord. 
They stand day and night in the presence of the great 
King. They behold the face of God without a veil, 
they see the King in His beauty in the land that is very 
far off. They are done with the labours of earth, and 
have entered upon the rest of heaven. Rest to them 
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means service, unceasing service, and they never get 
weary. The presence of God in their midst shows the 
Master they serve, and the absence of every disturbing 
influence marks the felicity of the life they lead. While 
the seer stood gazing on the glorious spectacle, thoughts 
rising in his mind as to what it could mean, one of the 
four-and-twenty elders who stood around the throne 
read his thoughts, and became his interpreter, asking, 
not for his own information but for John’s benefit, that 
he might convey the desired information to the per- 
plexed gazer: ‘‘ What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? and whence came they?” ‘Sir,” replied 
John, “thou knowest.” Thou who hast asked the 
question must answer it thyself; I cannot. So the 
elder himself replied: ‘‘ These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 


made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” The | 


vision then became to John, as it is to us, a picture of 
the glorified Church, after it has passed through the 
tribulation of this world, and gathered into its ranks 
members out of every nation, and kindred, and people, 
and tongue. These members, who in numbers surpass 
computation, and in race present endless variety, have 
many points of likeness which are worthy of our earnest 
attention. Among other things that characterise all the 
glorified redeemed may be mentioned the following 
four: sinless chavacter, past history, present occupation, and 
endless blessedness. = : 


di. 
Notice, in the first place, that all the redeemed before 
the throne are alike in the possession of séless characters. 
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It was to this mainly that the elder’s question referred, 
when he asked: ‘“‘ What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes?” These which are arrayed in white 
robes, who are they? So like and yet so unlike the 
inhabitants of this earth. Tell me about them. Their 


,outward appearance was the most striking thing at 


first sight. They were all arrayed in white, and this 


implies that their character corresponds to their out- 


ward appearance. White is the symbol of purity, 
and so we have here a statement of the pure, sinless 
characters of the ransomed on high. They are all 
blood-washed, without fault before the throne. Their 
characters are perfect, without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. In this respect they all stand on the same 


footing; they are similar, without losing any of their 


individual or national traits. Likeness, in respect to 
sinless perfection, is quite compatible with much 
diversity in other respects; so we learn that as John 
surveyed the countless throng, he noticed that, while 
robes of white were common to all, they bore marks of 
belonging to every nation on the face of the earth. 
The heavenly world is the home of the human race, 
there all will meet who possess the family likeness. 
However diverse they may seem here, there the differ- 
ences are lost sight of in the deeper unity of character. 
It is character that brings men together, not nationality ; 
and one of the surprises of the next world will be the 
presence of men from every nation under heaven. The 
dwellers on Greenland’s icy mountains will meet the 
swarthy sons of Hindostan. The wanderers on the 
Lapland snows will be at home with the settlers on 
the plains of the sunny south. There, too, those who 
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‘have struggled for diverse interests, and fought to the 
death on the field of battle, will meet as brother men 
under the common banner of the Prince of Peace. 
They shall come from the east and the west, and the 
land of Sinim, as one nation and family, and God shall 
‘be the Father of them all. Then all differences will 
sink into nothing compared to the common agreement. 
Here we are accustomed to rate our differences more 
‘than our agreements, but in the world to come the 
points of agreement will come to the surface as they 
cannot here. Nationality is often at present a barrier | 
to agreement, but when that barrier is broken down, 
the deeper relationship of character will come to the 
front. The variety of nationality will then be secondary | 
to the sameness of character. This does not necessitate 
‘the suppression of individual or national traits, it 
simply gives them less prominence in view of the deeper 
and more important fact of sanctified character. Thus, 
amid endless diversities, the ransomed before the 
throne will have this in common, that all of them will 
be perfect and pure. White means perfection as well , 
as purity; it is not so much a colour as a combination ) 
of all the colours in harmonious union; and so in the / 
‘character of the redeemed there is a combination of all | 
the virtues and graces, so as to produce a harmonious 
and perfect whole—all the beauties of holiness united in| 
one. While, therefore, there will be an endless variety 
of persons, as many distinct individualities as there 
are white robes, sinless perfection will be the common 
attribute of all. Perfect and pure! Such are all the 
redeemed on high. Every age, and nation, and Church 
svill be represented among them, and ‘ Holiness to the 
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Lord”’ will be written on every one. Their tongues 
may be ten thousand times ten thousand, but all their 
hearts are one. 


ii. 

The second thing common to these white-robed ones 
is their past history. «‘ Whence came they?”’ This ques- 
tion naturally rises out of the last. The whiteness was 
the first thing to attract the eye. What could be the 
cause of it? How came they to possess these shining 
robes? Men, naturally, have not such spotless garments. 
How did these come to possess them? Did they go to 
Sion by a different path from that which men usually 
traverse, or were they by nature better than others? 

No; among that countless host, there was not one 
tobe but needed to be washed; not a saint who has 
| gone to his reward by a different path from ourselves. 
They were men subject to like passions as we are, 
endured the same trials, had the same foes to contend 
with, and many of them passed through fiery trials, for ~ 
they came out of great tribulation. The tendency of 
their past life was rather to defile than to purify; and 
the wonder is, they could have kept their robes so 
clean. Coming through great tribulation, it was natural 
to expect that their robes would have been soiled and 
torn, and their appearance that of weary, haggard men, 
bearing marks of the scars that tore them by the way. 
The path to glory is not an easy path; and to keep 
one’s garments clean is the highest encomium that 
can be passed on the traveller. And how did these 
keep their garments clean? It was by washing their 
robes, and making them white in the blood of the 
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Lamb. Continual application of the cleansing blood 
removed the stains that were contracted; and such is 
the way whereby all who follow in the same path must 
win the crown. All the glorified have come out of the 
furnace of tribulation by virtue of the atoning blood, 
and so must we. There is no other means by which 
to keep our garments clean. The tribulation is the 
same to us as to them, and must be met in the same 
way. 

It is called gveat tribulation, or rather the great tribula- 
tion. This would seem to point to some special season 
of persecution through which the Church had to pass, 
and some do adopt this interpretation, making it refer 
to the tribulation to which the martyrs were exposed 
under the fifth seal. It may be so, but that does not 
alter the fact that there is a great conflict going on in 
every age and in every heart that battles with sin; and 
for all practical purposes, that may be considered the 
great tribulation through which every man has to pass 
before joining the white-robed company before the 
throne. It is going on at this hour in every heart where 
good and evil, righteousness and sin, the old man and 
the new are struggling for mastery. This conflict began 
when sin entered into the world, and will continue till 
the last foe is put under foot. Let no one imagine that 
it is past or that it applies to others and not to us. It 
is a present thing with every man who is resisting sin, 
and past only to those who have joined the company of 
the redeemed. None can escape it, and it comes in 
many forms. Everything indeed that tends to break 
the heart away from earthly surroundings and drive the 
soul to God is a phase of the great tribulation. ; 
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The word tribulation is derived from a Latin word 
tribulum, an instrument used in ancient times for thresh- 
ing corn: it was rolled over and over the sheaf on the 
threshing floor, till the grain was detached from the 
chaff. Now this idea is applied here to the separating 
of the soul from sin. A man is laid on the threshing 
floor of affliction, or trial, or earthly loss, and God’s 
tvibulum is rolled over him, till the evil that clings to 
him is separated, and he comes out of the process with 
less of earth and more of heaven about him. How 
many have passed through this form of tribulation ! 
They were valuing too much the chaff of earth, till they 
were laid on a bed of sickness, or had their earthly 
hopes taken away, and then they began to see that that 
only was worth possessing that stood the test applied 
by God. The history of most of us, I dare say, 
could tell of disappointed hopes, frustrated plans, or 
baffled efforts ; we were building too much on an earthly 
foundation, God touched us with His afflicting rod and 
laid our plans in ruins, ‘It is good for me,” says the 
Psalmist, ‘that I have been afflicted, that I might learn 
Thy Statutes.’”’ Welcome the affliction that teaches a 
man heavenly wisdom! Welcome the trouble that 
drives a man to God, though it should ruin all his earthly 
plans! This is one form the tribulation may take, and 
though it may seem a rough mode of treatment, let us 
be glad if it serves the end, and fits us for wearing the 
white robe on high. But God has many ways of 
perfecting His people. Often, in former times, it was 
by fiery persecution, through which, as in a chariot of 
flame, the faithful witnesses passed to their reward. 
They came out of the tribulation uninjured, like the 
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three Hebrew children who passed through the furnace 
without so much as the smell of fire upon them. Some 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, of bonds and 
imprisonment; others had to wander in deserts and in 
mountains, in dens and caves of the earth, destitute, 
afflicted, tormented, of whom the world was not worthy. 
Such external forms may not be in store for us, but 
some form of it we must endure, ere we are freed from 
the dross and chaff of earth. Ask any of that blood- 
washed throng, and probably each would reveal a 
different phase of the great tribulation. Each might 
have a different tale to tell, a different trial to describe, 
a different experience to relate; but all would agree in 
this, that it was through the blood of the Lamb that they 
were enabled to keep their garments clean. The battle 
and the blood-washing go hand in hand ; they cannot 
be separated. Tribulation of itself will not make the 
robes white, its effect is rather to soil them; but the 
blood-washing comes in and takes away the stains, and 


the soul comes out of the conflict without spot, re~ 


deemed and pure. 


Pil. 

Observe, next, the occupation of this white-robed 
company. ‘They are before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and night in His Temple.” The first 
thing here is sevvice. They are not resting, they are 
serving. We are accustomed to speak—and we have 
scripture authority for speaking—of the dead resting 
from their labours, and we are apt to be carried away 
with the idea that their rest means cessation from work. 
Now, while it is cessation from earthly toils, it is not 
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cessation from work. Service is rest, and the redeemed 
in heaven find their highest rest as well as their deepest 
joy in serving before the throne. What the nature of 
the service may be we cannot tell. The picture that 
rises up before the youthful mind is that of a company 
in white, standing before the throne, singing and 
rendering adoring homage. Such a picture, doubtless, 
is suggested by the Apocalyptic visions, but we should 
keep in mind that these descriptions are symbolical, 
and can scarcely be interpreted literally. One thing, 
however, is real, that is the service. "We can serve God 
in many ways on earth, and so, doubtless, there are 
innumerable ways by which the redeemed may serve 
Him in the world to come. Investigating His works, 
and thereby enlarging their views of His character, may 
be part of their occupation as they traverse world after 
world throughout space, to see His wonders in creation, 
and perhaps also to admire His grace to other sinful 
beings besides ourselves; for there is nothing very 
hazardous in the supposition that Jesus may even now 
be away on a tour of redemption to some other world, 
as He said on the eve of His crucifixion: “ Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold, them also I 
must bring in,” as if He were impatient to have His 
work finished here, that He might get away to bring 
into His fold other wanderers in other worlds. Such 
investigations into the wondrous works of God, and 
the extent of redeeming grace, may occupy the thoughts 
of the inhabitants of the unseen world; and thus 
tracking the footsteps of the Redeemer from sphere 
to sphere, they will enlarge their conceptions of the 
love that passeth knowledge. Or, it may be they will 
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serve their God in acting as ministering spirits to 
another race of beings, as the angels now obey His 
behests in regard to us. Or, it may be that, standing 
round the throne, they will have ample scope, in ways 
to us unknown, of bringing into active service all their 
sanctified powers, for ‘they also serve who only stand 
and wait.’ Be this as it may, the service of the redeemed 
in the upper world will be such as to task all their 
powers, and they will render it not as bond-slaves, 
but as willing sons. 

In addition to the service, there will be song,—the 
burden of which will be, “Salvation to our God, who 
sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb.” There are 
two things about this song—it is a conquevors’ song, and 
it is a mew song. It is the song of men just returned 
victors from the field of conflict, bearing palms as the 
sign of victory. They are a band of conquerors; and 
just as in the celebration of an earthly victory the 
honour is ascribed to the general of the victorious 
army, so will the palm-bearing multitude on high agree 
in ascribing the honour to Him who led them in the 
fight. Each will be a conqueror, bearing a conqueror’s 
palm, and wearing a conqueror’s crown; but all will 
consent to lay their honours at Jesus’ feet, and crown 
Him Lord of all. Their songs will tell of blessings 
bestowed, of victories won, of achievements wrought, 
by the grace of God. 

Then, again, the song of the redeemed is an ever 
new song. Its subject-matter is ever fresh, and the 
celestial choristers never weary. While its main theme 
never varies, while its key-note continues the same, it 
has a range which eternity itself will not exhaust,—for 
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it is ever new, if not rising to new themes, at least 
rising to new conceptions of the old, old story. Fresh 
views of the redeeming plan will elicit fresh outbursts 
of praise; and thus eternity will be spent in service 
and in song—in service ever widening and never 
wearying, in song ever rising and varying, and yet 
never exhausting its inexhaustible theme. We have 
little conception now of the marvels of redeeming love, 
of the height and depth of the love of Christ, and our 
songs here are but poor, poor expressions of that in- 
effable theme. Even the songs of the redeemed before 
the throne will fail adequately to tell the story of 
Calvary, or interpret the meaning of Christ’s mission 
to the earth. And if that mission extends to other 
worlds besides our own, then how vast is the range 
over which the celestial songs will travel, how endless 
and ever new the themes that will demand the expression 
of adoring tongues! A new song means a new dis- 
covery; and there will never be wanting fresh views 
of the Saviour of such a kind as will elicit from re- 
deemed hearts ceaseless adoration and praise. 


Di 

The fourth and last point to be noted regarding the 
redeemed in heaven is their blessedness. It is a blessed- 
ness unmarred by any disquietude, and full without 
the dread of diminution. What else can be the meaning 
of the language—*‘ They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, for the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them to 
living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” All this, indeed, is implied 
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in what has been said of their service and their songs, 
for the service of God is itself blessedness. But it is 
more distinctly expressed in such statements as that 
God dwells among them, that the Lamb feeds them, 
that no disturbing influence will harm them, that 
neither sun nor heat will touch them, that sorrow 
is unknown in their experience. This state is all the 
more remarkable when contrasted with their former 
condition of tribulation, suffering, and sorrow. The 
description seems to make up for the privations of this 
life, and the peace of heaven to bear some relation 
to the pains endured here. Those who had to suffer 
want for conscience sake, will there want for nothing, 
for the Lamb shall feed them; they shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more. Those who passed 
through the fires of persecution will be shielded from 
all heat and every disturbing influence; the sun shall 
not light upon them, nor any heat. Those who have 
sowed amid sorrow and tears will there enjoy a tearless 
reaping, a joyful harvest, for God will wipe away all 
tears from their eyes. And those who were outcasts 
and wanderers, destitute, afflicted, tormented, wandering 
as in a wilderness, where there was neither path nor 
shelter, shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 
The friendless, the homeless, the forsaken, will be owned 
by the King of kings, for He that sitteth upon the 
throne shall dwell among them. Whatever, in short, 
may have been the nature of the tribulation here, there 
are resources sufficient with God to more than make 
amends for the privations of life. And, surely, the 
anticipation of this ought to be no small support in 
life’s present conflicts. All its troubles and hardships 
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will be rewarded with the rest that nothing can break,. 
and the bliss that no evil can mar. Surely that will be 
blessedness indeed, when we shall hunger no more, 
and thirst no more; when every desire will be satisfied ; 
when we shall hunger and thirst no more for the plea- 
sures and possessions of this world, but have every 
craving quenched in the rivers of pleasure that are at 
God’s right hand. Those who have attained to this 
have nothing more to wish for. How completely have 
they overcome through the blood of the Lamb! You 
think of them up there as conquerors and more than 
conquerors through Him who loved them, their unspeak- 
able joy, their triumphal palms, their white robes, 
gathered from north, south, east, and west. You think 
of them, too, as having risen above earthly troubles, 
and emancipated from a world of sin. How entirely 
have former things passed away! Sorrow—it remains 
in the world they have left; sin—nothing that defileth 
can enter their pure abode; tears—God’s own hand 
has wiped them away from all faces. How blissful thus 
to have got beyond the conflicts of earth, no longer 
subject to the ills that flesh is heir to, inheritors of a 
world which the blight of sin has never marred, where 
the inhabitants never say, I am sick; and everything is 
fitted to yield satisfaction, for there the glorious Lord 
will be tothem a place of broad rivers and streams. 
‘‘They shall drink of the waters of His pleasure, and 
thirst no more.” 


IN CONCLUSION. 
These white-robed ones have a message for us to-day. 


As to John, in his Patmos prison, there came revelations. 
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and celestial music; so we, too, if we listen, may hear 
sweet celestial strains to cheer us in our conflicts 
here. The Church triumphant sends greetings to 
the Church militant, and assures her struggling sister 
that, notwithstanding the glowing pictures of the 
future glory, the half has not been told. ‘Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God has laid up for them 
that love him.” The redeemed in heaven and the re- 
deemed on earth form but one great company separated 
by the river of death. They were once what we are 
now—sin-stained men, struggling with temptation and 
trial, and what they are now we may yet be. Whata 
reality does this impart to the heavenly world, when we 
think of it as peopled by men such as we are, yet with- 
out sin, many of whom we may have known on the 
earth! They have proved victors in the fight, and we 
are struggling still; they have crossed the flood, and we 
are lingering here. And as we look out from our cold 
icy home, we picture these happy brethren as standing 
on sunnier shores, and across the hoarse roar of the 
waves we seem to hear their shouts of joy. If they 
could call to us, and their voices could reach us, they 
would say: ‘“‘Come to this happy land, come, come 
away.” Are we preparing to join them? Are weliving 
as the fellow heirs of their blessedness? We may have 
to tread the same path of tribulation trodden by them, 
but could they speak to us, their testimony would be, 
that, ‘the sufferings of the present time are not worthy 
to be compared to the glory that shall be revealed in 
us.” Let us fear, then, lest a promise being left us of 
entering into this rest, any of us should seem to come 
P—2 
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short of it. Let the recompense of reward be kept in 
view. Let the great cloud of witnesses be a stimulus 
to endurance. ‘Follow them who through faith and 
patience are now inheriting the promises.’’ And we, 
too, if we remain steadfast and faithful, will, in due 
time, receive the white robe and the conqueror’s palm, 
and ‘‘ we shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
for the Lamb in the midst of the throne shall feed us 
and lead us to living fountains of waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes.” 


xVe 


RELIGIOUS SPECULATION AND PERSONAL 
DUTY. 


“t Jesus saith unto him, if L will that he tarry till [ come, what ts that to 
thee? Follow thou Me,” —JOUN xxi. 22. 
WE have here a good example of how the meaning of 
the plainest words may be perverted. What our Lord 
meant as a rebuke to Peter for his inquisitiveness was 
interpreted to mean that the Apostle John should not 
die. This idea, it seems, was currently believed during 
John’s life-time, and as he lived to an extreme old age, 
men would naturally be confirmed in their erroneous im- 
pression. At the death of the Apostle, however, this 
belief could no longer be entertained, and a different 
interpretation had to be put onthe words. Accordingly 
we find, at a later period, a fable afloat to the effect that 
John, though buried, was not actually dead, but merely 
slumbering in the grave, so that at Christ’s coming he 
would be still alive. It need scarcely be said, that the 
narrative rightly interpreted lends no countenance to 
either of these notions. Jesus said not unto them: 
«‘ He shall not die;”’ but, ‘if I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?’’ From these words, no 
inference could fairly be drawn as to the length of 
John’s life. Their purpose, obviously, was to throw out 
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a warning against interfering with what does not con- 
cern us, and to inculcate a lesson of plain, practical, 
personal duty. 

Consider, for a moment, the circumstances in which 
the conversation took place. It was in Galilee by the 
shores of the lake, after the resurrection. The risen 
Lord had showed Himself to His disciples, and talked 
with them, particularly with Peter. Three times he 
put the question: ‘‘Lovest thou Me?” And three times 
Peter replied with increasing warmth how dearly he 
loved Him. ‘Feed My Lambs,” ‘“‘Tend My sheep,” 
«« Feed My sheep,” are the three charges addressed to 
him. And then, at the close of a life of service, there 
awaited him a death of martyrdom, ‘ When thou art 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thine hands and another 
shall gird thee.” ‘The interview ends with the words: 
‘‘ Follow Me.” Peter obeys, and straightway begins to 
accompany the risen Lord. He had not gone far when 
he looked round and saw john following ; his curiosity 
was excited, and the question rose to his lips: “ And 
what shall this man do?” You have told me what I 
am to do, by what death I am to glorify God, tell me 
now what future is in store for John. Then came the 
rebuke: ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?” Asif He had said: “You are a most 
inquisitive man, Peter. Is it not enough to know your 
own fate, without inquiring about John’s? Leave John 
alone, his life is in My hands. Your fate is as I have 
said, and it would be your wisdom to prepare to meet 
it, instead of spending your time in idle inquiries about 
others. Your duty is clear—“ Follow thou Me.” 

There are two points to be unfolded here. First, the 
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vebuke contained in the words: ‘‘ What is that to thee ?”’ 
Secondly, the call to follow Christ. These two points 
will open out our subject, which may be called, Religious 
speculation and practical duty. 


L 

First, there is a vebuke to Peter in the words, ‘¢ What 
is that to thee?’’ Now, it might be well to say, at the 
outset, that this was never meant to arrest the spirit of 
legitimate inquiry. There are certain limits within 
which an inquiring spirit is laudable and right; indeed, 
it is one great condition in the acquisition of knowledge, 
but a desire for knowledge must never be allowed to 
degenerate into mere curiosity. Such a spirit was 
shown by Peter on this occasion. Instead of attending 
to his own duty, he was busy trying to find out things 
that did not concern him about John. It is all right 
and proper to make inquiries regarding one another, if' 
prompted by a friendly motive, but when prompted by 
sheer inquisitiveness, it is sure to breed dispeace. Our 
Lord clearly put a limit to inquiries of this kind, when 
He not only refused the desired information, but re- 
buked the inquirer. The rebuke was meant for us as... 
for Peter. There are matters belonging to our neigh- 
bour that do not concern us, and it would be a good 
thing for the peace of society if we knew where to stop. 
But some people are of such an inquisitive disposition 
that they cannot rest till they know about everybody’s 
affairs. They will often put themselves to great pains 
to find out what does not lie in their way. They are 
afraid that their neighbours get any advantage over 
them, afraid that others are having a smoother path 
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through life than themselves, and hence the fortunes of 
other people are to them a source of constant uneasi- 
ness. It is not uncommon to hear them talk as if 
born to keep others right. They elect themselves the 
guardians of other people’s interests, and act as if they 
were their neighbour’s counsellor. They are constantly 
giving directions about the keeping of their neighbour’s 

\vineyard, while their own lies undressed. Such people 

“have annoyed society and the Church in every age. 
They were so troublesome in the Thessalonian Church 
that St. Paul found it necessary to exhort them to 
‘‘ study quietness,” ‘to mind their own business,’ and. 
to refrain from ‘‘ wandering about from house to house, 

\__as busybodies, speaking things that they ought not.” 
Evidently, then, in the estimation of Paul, this was re- 
garded as a crying evil, as disastrous to the best interests 
of society and the Church. It was a spirit that needed 
to be checked, and our Lord here very emphatically 
puts a check upon it, when he says: “If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’’ Leave your 
neighbour and his affairs alone. Whether his days be 
many or few, whether his path through life be rough or 
smooth, does not alter your duty. What is asked of 
you is to follow Christ. 

But this spirit of intrusiveness may go a step further, 
and pry not only into the things of men, but into the 
hidden mysteries and ways of God. Here, too, there is 
a certain length we may go; and here, too, at a certain 
point, a check is put upon us. God’s ways are not 
entirely dark, either in Providence or ingrace. There is 
as much light as to excite inquiry, and as much dark- 
ness as to make us tread with caution. If there was no 
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light, there would be no communion; if there was no 
darkness, there would be no reverence. We need the 
light, and we need the darkness; and he is a wise man 
who recognises the darkness and stops. Peter was un- 
wise in showing such anxiety to go beyond what had 
been revealed. He failed to see where knowledge ended 
and mystery began, and his mistake should be a warning 
tous. It isidle to pry into God’s unexpressed thoughts. 
Speculation on unrevealed religious subjects is not cal- 
culated to promote practical religion. What is needful 
for us to know has been revealed, what is not needful 
has not been revealed. 

There are many things in regard to the present life 
and the life to come that we should like to know, and 


yet no light has been shed on them. Take the mysteries 
= 


of Providence;~and how often are we completely at our 
wits’ end what to make of them. When we begin 
to inquire into the meaning of this or that occurrence, 
we get no reply. We meet with things that baffle 
explanation in our every-day life. The good are 
taken away, and the wicked left; strong men are 
cut down in the midst of their days and usefulness. 
We see communities visited with the most appalling 
calamities, young and innocent lives taken away in one 
fell disaster.* We see the rising hope of a happy 
home laid low by the ravages of death, and the weak 
and feeble spared to a lingering old age. We can 
scarcely open a newspaper without reading of sufferings 
and fatalities that make the heart bleed. These things 


* The reference here is to the catastrophe at the Victoria Hall, Sun- 
derland, where nearly 200 children lost their lives, in the summer of 


1883, 
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are mysteries to us. We tryto explain them, but our 

explanations are often as perplexing as the mysteries 

[_ themselves. We ask how such occurrences can be con- 
sistent with the government of a God whose name is 
Love, and we get the reply: “ If I will, that those things 

‘occur, what is that to thee?” God’s willis the ultimate 

reason of everything that happens, and how can we be 
better employed in the meantime than following Christ, 
waiting till the cloud is lifted, and the full explanation 
given. This trains us to submission, where we cannot 
understand. It keeps us ever in a waiting attitude for 
more light. The way to make the most of what is dark 
in Providence is to submit to God’s will, and walk in 
the light He has given us. ‘“ He that doeth the will of 
God, says Christ, shall know of the doctrine.’ You 
will not understand the will of God till you obey it. It 
is in the doing of it that the understanding of it comes. 
And you may never fully understand the reason of it 
here; itis often mysterious, and may seem contradictory 
to all your experiences, but in the end God will be ** His 
own interpreter, and He will make it plain.” Mean- 
while follow Christ. 

There are also mysteries in revelation that we should 
like to have solved, and of which no solution has been 
given, such as the question of election, the sovereignty 
of God, the doctrines of grace, the existence of evil. 
These questions have rent the Church for ages, and it 
would be idle to deny that there are difficulties attending 
them, but, after all, the difficulties are more speculative 
than practical. It is easy amid these unsolved problems 
to get beyond our depth, and find ourselves in wan- 
dering mazes lost, and many a man has made ship- 
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wreck of faith in fancying that religion consisted in the 
solution of these and such like difficulties. But, in 
order to follow Christ, we do not need to have every 
difficulty cleared up. Take the question of the Divine 
sovereignty, and it is not necessary to bring it into har- 
mony with man’s free agency, in order to act as free 
agents. God’s sovereignty is a fact, it is also a fact 
that God’s sovereignty does not override man’s free 
will. Both are found side by side, and you cannot re- 
concile them. The Calvinistic and Arminian Churches 
have fought over this point for centuries, and they are 
as far from a settlement as ever; and if Christ were to 
appear among us again, and see the bitterness engen- 
dered, the time and talent wasted, in discussing these 
speculative points, when so much practical work re- 
mained to be done, He would meet each party with 
the rebuke: ‘“‘ What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” 

Then there is that dark problem—the existence of 
moral evil—which seems to overshadow all others. 
How do you explain it? You cannot explain it; no 
man can, and yet here it is. On the one hand, there 
is a world under the control of a holy God; and on 
the other, there rests on that world the blight of sin, 
which has marred the Creator’s fairest works. If our 
salvation depended on the solution of such a problem, 
we might well despair. But we are not called upon 
to solve it; nor does revelation attempt to solve it, 
but it does better, it tells us how to escape from it. 
Let us regard the question in this practical light, 
and much of our perplexity will vanish. If we cannot 
explain it, we may escape from it. The existence of 
evil is not our affair at all, and we need not trouble 
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ourselves about it. ‘What is it to us?” It is one of 
the secret things that belong to God, and we are 
responsible only for the way we respond to the invi- 
tation: ‘Follow thou Me.” Whatever difficulties may 
attend this and some other mysterious problems, there. 
need be no difficulty, when Jesus says: ‘‘ Follow Me.” 
There is no want of clearness in that command, and if 
| we always kept within what is clear, we should have 
less difficulty with what is dark. But we often fail at 
this point. We are apt to approach God’s word, and 
pry in a spirit of curiosity into things over which He 
has drawn a veil. God’s word will not yield its secrets 
save to the devout and teachable heart. Spiritual 
things are understood only by those who possess the 
spiritual discernment. Having that, we possess the key 
that will solve all mysteries, so far as they need to be 
solved here. Sitting at Jesus’ feet and listening to His. 
words of practical counsel, we shall forget or become 
reconciled to the mysteries that baffled our compréhen- 
sion before. 

Then, again, there are mysteries in the future that we 
should like to have cleared up. We should like to know 
the times and the seasons, and we are told that it is not 
for us to know the times and the seasons, which the 
Father has placed in His own hands. There are many 
questions respecting the life to come that press for an 
answer, such as the nature of the punishment in reserve 
for the wicked, the occupation of the redeemed, the 
appearance of the Saviour, the recognition of friends, 
and the nature of the intercourse in the next life. 
Regarding these questions, we are left in comparative 
ignorance, and so their solution cannot be of much 
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practical importance. It is unimportant to know the 
nature of future punishment; but is all-important to 
avoid it. It is unimportant to know the character of 
the heavenly state; but it is all-important to prepare 
for it. It might satisfy our curiosity to know if there 
will be recognition of friends in the next life; but it is 
‘of eternal moment to strive to enter in at the straight 
gate. A veil is drawn over these questions, and our 
prying into them can do no good. We have been told 
enough for the practical guidance of life, and whatever 
interferes with that should be let alone. What is it 
tous? Let us use to the full the knowledge that God 
has given us respecting the duties of the present, and 
the mysteries of the future will be cleared up in due 
time. Let us act up to our present light, and when 
we are in a position to benefit by more, more will be 
given. Meanwhile, let our desire be to follow Jesus; 
and as we follow Him the light will brighten, our vision 
will widen, until amid clearer light than that of the 
sun, we shall read all mysteries plain, and know even 


as also we are known. f 


it 

We come now to the second thought, the personal call 
to duty—* Follow thou Me.” From aimless wandering 
on the fields of speculation, we are called back to plain 
practical work. In the face of mysteries in Providence 
and Revelation we may stand perplexed, but there can 
be no misunderstanding when Jesus says, ‘“‘ Follow Me.” 
This call is given twice in the present chapter, and in 
each case it has a different meaning. ‘The first time it 
is connected with the intimation of Peter’s death, and 
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so must be understood as a call to take up his cross and 
follow Christ in the path of suffering. The second time, 
it is connected with Peter’s inquiry into John’s fate, 
and so must be understood as a call to follow Christ in 
the path of service. As if He had said, John’s fate is no 
concern of yours, your work is to serve Me by feeding 
My sheep, and having finished that work, you are then 
to die the death of a martyr. Service and suffering— 
these were the two things that were to distinguish the 
life of Peter as a follower of Jesus. John’s life, on the 
other hand, was to be different in many respects, but 
that was not to prevent Peter from executing the work 
to which he was called. There is something distinctive 
in the life-work of every one of us, and this, so far from 
making us envious of one another’s lot, should make us 
all the more anxious to be found faithful to our trust. 
John was cast in a gentler mould than Peter, and 
hence it was meet that he should be called to gentler 
work; the distinguishing feature of his life was to be 
contemplation, a life of thought and quiet work. Both 
of them were called to follow Christ, but in different 
paths; each in the way best suited to his character 
and temperament; the one in the path of action, the 
other in the path of meditation; the one in the path of 
service, the other in the path of waiting. They were 
to be the Martha and Mary of the Church. What 
Martha and Mary were among women, Peter and John 
were among men. The one was to represent the 
active, the other the passive side of the Church’s life. 
This is brought out in the words applied to each. The 
word “ follow’’ is applied to Peter, the word “tarry” 
is applied to John. And these two words, rightly 
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understood, represent the two sides of the same truth. 
They characterise in a general way the two sides of the 
Christian life. To follow Christ in the way of suffering 
and service, like Peter; to tarry and testify for Him 
among men, like John—such is the two-fold task of the 
Church. And this two-fold task has to be carried on 
by men of the most diverse temperament. The work 
of the one must not be allowed to interfere with the 
other. If the waiting spirit should continue in a waiting 
attitude till Jesus comes, the active spirit has no reason 
to complain. There is room and need for both, and 
the two must not be allowed to conflict. 

It is a significant fact to find the Gospels closing with 
this representation of the comprehensive nature of the 
Church, as embracing the most diverse elements of 
Christian character. What could be more appropriate” | 
as a close to the life of Christ than such a picture as 
this, which opened out such a view of the Church’s 
mission, as waiting and yet working, as tarrying and 
yet following, as suffering and yet serving. The great 
difficulty in the mind of Peter was how to reconcile the 
two, so that they might live and act harmoniously to- 
gether. This difficulty was to be solved in course of 
time, when the days of trial and persecution came on 
the Church. Then it was seen that something more 
was needed than suffering and service; they would 
have to “‘tarry’’ or wait in patient expectation for the 
coming of Christ. In this way, the waiting spirit, the 
spirit of John, came to be more and more developed in 
the Church; and in proportion as it becomes developed, 
so ought the active spirit, the spirit of Peter, to make a 
corresponding advance. And thus the two sides of the 
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Church’s life will advance in harmonious union, until, 
by the discipline of suffering, and service, and patience, 
it is perfected in every part. 

There will, we believe, be to the end of time these 
two elements in the Church; let us recognise them, 
and give to each its proper place. The waiting spirit 
must not obstruct the active spirit; nor is the active 
spirit to ignore the waiting spirit. If Christ wills that 
men like John “tarry” or remain in His Church till 
He comes, ‘‘ What is that to thee?”’ If your disposi- 
tion is not to wait, you were made to serve; and here 
comes in the question of personal responsibility. Every 
one of us has a sphere separate from every other, which 
none else can fill, and this makes the service of Christ 
a distinctly personal thing. We cannot follow Christ 
in crowds, each must do it singly. ‘“‘ Follow thou Me.” 
Mark the intensity of the personal reference. Following 
Christ must be a personal matter, no one can do it for 
us; and the more devoted we are to it, the less time 
and inclination will we have to pry into matters outside 
our sphere. The more we feel our distance from Christ, 
the less disposed will we be to carp at the conduct of 
others. We are often at fault in judging of the life 
and conduct of others, because we are ignorant of 
the special sphere that God means them to fill. We 
are apt to demand that all men be shaped after 
the same pattern as ourselves. Our idea of what 
a Christian should be is too often what we are our- 
selves. We are hampered, too, by our conventional 
notions of what the Church should be. Peter thought 
there was room only for men like himself, and he 
wondered what was to become of men like John in the 
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Church of the future. This is the way that too many 
argue still. The active, energetic men have no patience 
with the quiet, contemplative men, and many of the 
misunderstandings in the Church have arisen from col- 
lision between the two. But both are needed. If the 
Church comprised only impulsive men like Peter, it 
would soon go to pieces. If it contained only sedate 
men like John, it would come to a standstill. We need 
the moving power, and we need the steadying power.. 
The Church is not only wide enough to hold, but it is 
not complete unless it contains, men of the most diverse 
type but sanctified character. We need active men like 
Peter, and we need quiet men like John. We need 
managing women like Martha, and we need pious 
women like Mary. Thus we have many types of 
‘Christian life, all of which may find a home in the 
‘Church. But none of them must be our pattern. 
Noble as they are, we have a witness nobler still. We 
do not want to follow Peter, we do not want to follow 
John, we want to follow Christ, and to have neither | 
John’s defects nor Peter’s excesses. The word follow 
in the Christian life has a deep significance. Going 
to Church is not following Christ. Taking Sacrament 
is not following Christ. Having your name on the 
Communion roll of a Church does not make you a 
follower of Christ. Baptism does not make you a fol- 
lower of Christ. All these observances are right and 
proper, but unless you are a follower of Christ without | 
them, they will never make you one. You may scrupu- | 
jously observe them all, and still remain outside the 
kingdom. What we want, then, is an inward change, 
.a new heart, a new bent of the affections, from earthly 
Q 
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things to things heavenly, and then these sacred obser- 
vances, which cannot be other than irksome to the unre- 
-newed heart, will become a delight, and stepping-stones 
to higher things. Having attained this, we shall be fitted 
to follow Christ in any sphere of life, whether in working 
or in waiting, in serving or in suffering. 

Have you, then, my friends, answered this call to 
follow Christ? Ido not ask if you have the energy of 
Peter or the piety of John, but have you the spirit of 
the Master himself? If so, you will be ready at His call 
to take up your cross, and follow Him whithersoever 
He goeth; and you will not, like Martha, be careful 
and troubled about many things; or, like Peter, curious 
to know what has not been revealed. Providential 
mysteries regarding your own life and the life of your 
neighbour may continue, but your one desire will be to. 
follow the Lord fully, and what you know not now you 
will know hereafter. Disputes and doctrinal uncer- 
tainties there ever have been and ever will be, but these 
should not interfere with your personal adherence to. 
the Lord. Let the Church continue to discuss the 
value of Creeds and Confessions as a testimony to her 
orthodoxy. ‘What is that to thee? Follow thou 
Christ.” Let the different sections of the Church exalt 
their special forms and beliefs, your duty is to exalt a 
personal Saviour by personal consecration to His 
service. Let the Calvinist and the Arminian fight 
their endless battles over the ‘five points,” but let it 
be remembered that Calvinism is not Christianity, and 
Creeds are not Christ. Let the Dissenter by all means. 
maintain his views of spiritual independence, but let 
him not forget that the Church may be free while the: 
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soul is in bondage to sin. Let the Churchman, if he 
thinks it worth his while, contend for the State con- 


nection, the Apostolic succession, or the Eastern posi- | 
tion: ‘What is that to thee?” says Christ. ‘Religion _ 
is more than rubrics and ritual, Creeds or Confessions; _ 


it is a matter of heart and life. Follow thou Me.” 

The practical outcome of the subject, then, is this. 
We are exhorted to become neither Calvinists nor Ar- 
minians, neither Churchmen nor Dissenters, neither 
followers of Peter nor followers of John, neither fol- 
lowers of this party nor followers of that, but followers 
of Jesus Christ. Let them settle the disputed points 
who can, you and I have enough to do with the pressing 
duties of every-day life. Let us not put off the matter 
of our personal salvation till these questions are settled. 
There is quite enough of solid truth to stand upon with- 
out rushing into these quagmires of controversy. If you 
have gone out at the call that bids you follow Christ, 
you will, I do not say, disregard these questions, for 
they are legitimate subjects for discussion, but you will 
keep them in their proper place, and not allow them to 
unhinge your faith or to sway your conduct. There is 
danger of losing sight of our personal relation to Christ 
through a spirit of curiosity to pry into matters beyond 
our province. I warn you of this danger—the danger 
of thinking you know Christ, when you know only a few 
disputed points about Him. Surely, then, amid the 
unsolved problems around us, and the mysteries before 
us, we have need to choose the wisest Instructor and the 
safest Guide. There is only one infallible Instructor, 
only one unerring Guide. Choose Christ, and make it 
your main business to follow Him; and whatever light 
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you require on other questions will come in time, for 
‘che that doeth the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine.” Meanwhile, let your response to this call 
be prompt, and cast in your lot with the despised 
Nazarene; and whether the cross imposed on you be 
heavy or light, whether your journey through life be 
rough or smooth, whether you have to tread the path of 
suffering, the path of service, or the path of waiting, it 
will be a comfort to know that your personal relation 
as a disciple of His cannot be reversed, and whatever 
mysteries may cloud your earthly vision, you will have 
the sustaining assurance that they will all vanish before 
the splendour of unveiled truth, as it will dawn upon us 
when He who is our Life shall appear. 


DENG 


THE WAY OF THE WILDERNESS. 


“* But God led the people about through the way of the wilderness of the 

ked Sea.’ —EXOvUvS xiii. 18. 

Tue journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan 
is not only a subject of great historical value, but full 
of deep spiritual instruction. It is impossible to read 
the record of their heaven-directed wanderings from 
first to last without feeling that there is much in it to 
shed light on the experiences of our earthly pilgrim- 
age. The night of the Exodus, when they broke the 
oppressor’s yoke, recalls the hour when the bands of sin 
were loosed and we became the ransomed of the Lord. 
The privations of the desert march remind us of the 
- “changes and chances of this mortal life; and the 
passage of the Jordan at the close of the wanderings 
foreshadows our entrance into the Promised Land, 
when our days on earth are ended and our work is 
done. 

We shall not be guilty of unwarrantable accommoda- 
tion, then, if we apply the words of our text to the 
Christian life, the journey from the Egypt of spiritual 
bondage to the Canaan of heavenly freedom. Indeed 
this application of them has already received the stamp 
of universal consent, for the ‘‘way of the wilderness” 
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has come to be a common expression for the ups and 
downs, the discouragements and disappointments, the 
struggles and sorrows of our life on earth. And so we 
need have no difficulty in making these words the 
starting point of a discourse on the discipline of our 
souls in spiritual things. Thus viewed, the words may 
become profitable for instruction and correction in 
righteousness. 


Ls 

The way by which God often leads His people may 
be described as the ‘“way of the wilderness.”” There are 
several points of analogy or similarity between the 
journey of Israel from Egypt to Canaan, and the path 
of God’s people through this world. For one thing, 
the journey of the sons of Jacob was circuitous. There 
can be little doubt that, after their release from 
bondage, they looked forward to a speedy occupation 
of the Promised Land; but in this they were dis- 
appointed. They were not permitted to go direct and 
at once to their inheritance; they were led by a way 
that they knew not, and kept wandering in it for many 
years. Then, again, it was not a way of their own 
choosing. There were two routes, either of which they 
might have followed; one, the ordinary caravan route 
through the country of the Philistines, entering Canaan 
from the south; the other, by the Red Sea and the 
wilderness of Sinai, entering Canaan from the west. 
On the second day after their release, when they 
reached Etham, on the edge of the wilderness, they 
had to decide between those routes. A leader left 
to his own resources would have had no difficulty in 
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deciding ; but Moses had the pillar of cloud and fire 
to guide him; and where it led the way, the nation 
had to follow. There was no geographical necessity 
for taking the more circuitous route through Sinai. 
Indeed, without an explicit command from God, it 
would have been the height of folly for any leader, 
even Moses, to have attempted to conduct such a vast 
host all unprovided for into the desert. But God was 
their manifest guide, and in following His leadership 
they were assured that the,‘*way. of the wilderness” 
was the best route to their destination. 

- Now, the discerning reader cannot’ fail'to be struck 
with the similarity of all this to the Providential 
ordering of human life. The current of our earthly 
being seldom runs straight. There are often many 
windings before it reaches its goal; and it may be that 
few of those windings would have been in accordance 
with our own wishes. We were led as by an invisible 
hand, or urged on by a force that we could not resist. 
How true is this of Moses, who, in his impatience for 
the release of his countrymen, struck the blow for 
freedom too soon. And instead of being permitted to 


go direct to the work, he had to undergo forty years: 


of preparatory service among the solitudes of Midian, 
where he gained the qualifications néeded. for ‘being 
Israel’s champion against ‘the’ Egyptian tyrant. In the 
interval God was ‘leading him about.” It was the 


last thing he could have wished at the time; and yet- 


it was the best, both for him and his nation, for he came 
out of the wilderness fitted for the work on which his 
heart was set. Take Joseph, and you see the working 


of the same principle. How strikingly is the hand- 
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of Providence seen in his life! His experiences in 
Egypt before his promotion may seem a strange prepa- 
ration for his after eminence, and certainly not of his 
own choosing. God was ‘leading him about.” The 
pit in Dothan, servitude under Potiphar, confinement 
in prison, were so many steps or turnings in a life that 
rose to such distinction. Then again take the Apostle 
Paul. The great ambition of his life was to preach 
the gospel at Rome, where he would be more or less 
directly in touch with every country in the world, and 
thus be in a position to send the words of life to the 
ends of the earth. The noble Apostle got his wish. 
He was permitted to go to Rome, but he went as a 
prisoner. The end was in accordance with a long- 
cherished wish, but the way in which the end was 
reached was not of his own choosing. The chains 
might seem to confine his influence, but, for aught we 
know, they may have added to the impressiveness of 
his message and testimony for his Master. At all events 
he was under invisible guidance. God was leading him 
about, an ambassador in bonds. 

So in our own life. The course of Providence some- 
times takes strange turns. Our life-path is seldom 
what at one time we expected it to be, any more than 
the journey from Egypt to Canaan was what the 
Israelites expected. We come to our Etham on the 
edge of the wilderness, and at that point the current of 
our life is altered and its winding course begins. The 
altered current may lead us into the desert of adversity,, 
where the winds blow cold and drear, or into the 
wilderness of affliction, where for years we may have 
to endure. Multitudes of God’s people have been 
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brought to their future inheritance through reverses of 
fortune and the upsetting of all their life plans. Many 
a Christian has been led home through the winding 
path of pain. It was not of their own choosing, for 
they would have preferred to have gone at once to be: 
with Christ, which is far better. But he who chooses 
the lot of our inheritance for us chooses also the path 
by which we are to reach it; and if it seems a winding 
path, we must not quarrel with it, so long as the fiery 
cloudy pillar leads the way. It is God “leading us: 
about,” and well for us if we can sing :— 
**Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out by Thee; 
And changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see; 


I ask Thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee.” 


1M 

We now proceed to inquire into the purpose of this 
roundabout journey through the wilderness. There’ 
was no geographical necessity for it, nor was it chosen 
for the purpose of shunning the Philistines. There was 
a deeper reason, and such a reason is to be found in 
the condition of the people themselves. When the 
sons of Jacob left Egypt, they were little better than a 
band of undisciplined slaves, and they had to be trained. 
The growth of every noble quality had been cramped 
and hampered by degrading bondage, and the wilderness 
was to be their training-school. There was, therefore, 
a moral purpose in the forty years’ wandering. It was 
intended to train them to be and to do, to develop in 
them noble qualities, and train them for noble deeds. 
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They could have marched to Canaan in eight or ten 
days; but eight or ten days would have been too short 
a period for the growth of character. Hence they had 
to be detained in the wilderness till by severe dis- 
cipline they became qualified for the Divine mission 
in the conquest of the Promised Land. No one can 
read their history without observing the change 
which forty years had produced on them. Compare 
the impatient, unwarlike throng that left Egypt, with 
the experienced, resolute band that won and held the 
Promised Land, and the moral difference is immense. 
The change was effected in the wilderness. There they 
gained new experiences, and developed those manly 
qualities needed to fight their way to the possession 
of Canaan. Not a single turn in their journey could 
have been dispensed with. It was all a preparation 
for the work of conquest. Self-conquest prepared them 
for the conquest of others. At length they came to 
Canaan; not a horde of raw adventurers, but a band 
of disciplined men, thoroughly inured to hardship, and 
whose march was the march of victory. Mighty and 
hostile nations fell before them, and the Promised 
Land became theirs. 

Now, is it not in this way still that God prepares 
His people for their mission? As a general rule the 
men who have made the deepest impression for good 
on the world’s history have been led up to their throne 
of influence by a long path of preparation. Few leap 
into their position at a bound. The shortest way is 
not always the best. Long, weary years of up-hill 
work and silent preparation are often needed before 
a man is fitted to enter upon his real life-work. « It. 
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is not ease but effort, not facility but difficulty, that 
makes men. There is, perhaps, no station in life in 
which difficulties have not to be encountered and over- 
come before any decided measure of success can be 
achieved. Those difficulties are, however, our best 
instructors, as our mistakes often form our best experi- 
ence. We learn wisdom from failure more than from 
success; we often discover what will do by finding out 
what will not do; and he who never made a mistake 
never made a discovery. Horne Tooke used to say 
of his studies in intellectual philosophy, that he had 
become all the better acquainted with the country 
through having had the good luck sometimes to lose 
his way. And a distinguished investigator of physical 
science has left it on record that whenever, in the 
course of his researches, he encountered an apparently 
insuperable obstacle, he generally found himself on the 
brink of some novel discovery. The. very greatest 
things—great thoughts, discoveries, inventions—have 
generally been nurtured in hardship, often pondered 
over in sorrow, and at length established with diffi- 
culty.” * The severe preparatory discipline which 
God’s men have to undergo is for most part unknown 
to the world. We cannot tell how the Israelites spent 
thirty-eight years of their desert life, we only know the 
effect it had on them. So the period of a man’s life 
about which his biographer has least to say has usually 
been spent quietly in the formation of character and 
the maturing of the plans and thoughts for which the 
life became famous. ‘The desert is the place where men 
are made. There is nothing unusual then about the 


* Samuel Smiles. 
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unrecorded period of Israel’s history. It has its coun- 
terpart in every life. It supplies the key to much that 
would otherwise be mysterious in life’s journey. Many 
a life would be an enigma but for the knowledge that it 
was a moral discipline for future work and destiny. 

We might further extend this thought to the discipline 
which God applies for the soul’s sanctification. The 
ultimate end of all the Divine dealings with man in this 
life must be sought in the life to come. The soul has 
often to pass through the path of affliction or adversity 
ere it is fit for the fellowship of the pure in heart in the 
Promised Land. In the windings of providential ar- 
rangements we get rid of much that does not belong to. 
the real Christian character, and we are taught to culti- 
vate those qualities and graces needed in the life to 
come. The development of a Christ-like character, and 
not a speedy Exodus to Heaven, ought to be our great 
desire and aim. Why is the young Christian not trans- 
lated at once? Because he wants to have his faith and 
love tested and his character strengthened, and the 
wilderness journey will make many a revelation to him 
that he needed to know. The best of Christians are- 
most ready to confess how little they knew of their own 
hearts or of the grace of God, when they set out on 
their heavenward course. They get to know more in 
the desert; and though they may long for release, they 
have the assurance that “ their light affliction, which is. 
but fora moment, worketh for them a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” And there is not a saint 
before the throne but will thank God through eternity: 
for the discipline of the desert. Look up, then, you. 
who are weary with the greatness of the way, there is 
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xest for you on high. Your trials have a glorious 
meaning, to be unfolded when the day dawns. All 
privations here will have their counterpart hereafter. 
The reward will be more prized and the rest the sweeter 
on account of the experience gained when God led you 
about through the way of the wilderness. 


LIT: 

In order to derive full benefit from the experiences of 
life, several things have to be attended to. Discipline, 
however suitable it may seem, will not of itself further 
the work of grace in the heart, unless it is accepted as 
from God. Confining ourselves to this narrative, we 
find two or three conditions without which Divine 
discipline will yield no moral profit. 


1. In the first place, we must not harbour a spirit of 
discontent with our lot. Murmuring was a chronic 
distemper in the camp of Israel, and its frequent out- 
break threatened in many instances to undo the good 
derivable from the Divine chastisements. To this spirit 
are traceable many of the calamities of the wilderness, 
and it barred the gates of Canaan against the genera- 
tion that left Egypt. That generation did not benefit by 
God’s dealings. They were impatient under the rod. 
They fancied themselves severely dealt with, instead of 
submitting to the Divine will. Now all this is true in 
our life. We often miss the good that is meant for us 
by dissatisfaction with the channel through which it 
comes. When God contradicts our wishes, we are 
disposed to murmur, and that only makes things worse. 
The surest way to improve our condition is to accept 
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our lot and make the best of it. The apprentice 
lad must not chafe if he is put to distasteful work 
and at a low wage: let him learn that this is the 
price to be paid for future advancement, and let 
him cheerfully accept his post; for the better he per- 
forms his present duties, the sooner will he be promoted 
to more congenial work and to higher wages. The 
school-boy should not consider it a hardship that he has 
to ponder over hard problems, because the solution of 
those problems will add to his mental strength, and 
fretting over them will only keep him the longer from 
gaining the position for which he is being trained. So 
it is when we are under Divine discipline in spiritual 
things. Murmuring at Cross-bearing will do us no 
good, but rather harm, as it will prevent us from 
attaining to acquiescence in the Divine will. Fretting 
over trials and afflictions will not remove them, and. 
they only bring us real blessing when we recognise in 
them the hand of God. 


2. Secondly, in order to secure the greatest good from 
our lot, we must banish from our company whatever 
tends to lead us astray. When the Israelites left Egypt 
they were joined by a group called the “mixed multi- 
tude.” Whothe people so described were is not certain, 
but in all probability they were a nondescript company 
of hangers-on, who had nothing to lose by leaving 
Egypt, and who had the hope of bettering their circum- 
stances. It is certain they were not sons of Jacob, and 
their presence in the camp was a source of great an- 
noyance and even disaster. For on one memorable 
occasion at Kibroth-Hattaavah, the whole camp was 
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affected by their evil example, and fell a lusting for 
flesh, which God sent in his anger, and it became a 
curse to them, and 14,000 died in consequence. The 
very presence of such a multitude in their midst consti- 
tuted an element of danger, which they ought to have 
guarded against; and the lesson for us is, that if we 
keep company, we ought not to keep or harbour in our 
hearts what ought not to be there, we are sure to get 
into trouble. What harm is often done to any move- 
ment, especially a religious movement, through the 
attachment of half-hearted adherents! It is an evil 
when people of this description get attached to a 
Church; they are sure to breed dispeace, as they 
have no higher notion of religion than what is expressed 
in the loaves and fishes. They are merely professors, 
nominal Christians, without any fixed religious prin- 
ciple. They join the Church because it is fashionable 
or popular, or in order to make their Church connexion 
a stepping-stone to the attainment of some worldly 
position. The Church’s greatest danger lies not so 
much in attacks from without, as in temporising with 
worldly-minded men, and harbouring in her midst those 
who are not of her in spirit. 
But this ‘‘mixed multitude,’ 
nominal Christians in the Church, may be regarded as 
a type of those unholy desires and passions that are 
more or less to be found in the heart of every one of 
us. We all carry about with us a “mixed multitude” 
of unsubdued appetites which crave for gratification; 
and not more surely did the Israelites suffer from the 
presence of this base throng, than we shall have the 
peace of our life marred, and its usefulness impaired, 


? 


while it is typical of 
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by giving reins to those unholy forces. They need to 
be constantly kept in check, else they are sure to lead 
us astray. And even if they do not lead us into positive 
sin, their presence will hamper the growth of nobler 
and holier principles in our natures. Than this, what 
could more impressively show us the danger of tam- 
pering with what is forbidden, the danger of keeping 
company we ought not to keep, the danger of harbouring 
in our hearts what ought not to be there. Let the 
forbidden thing be expelled. Let that which has been 
the cause of all our past troubles be cast out of our 
hearts and our homes. Let us part with sin in every 
form. Let us lay aside every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us; and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and the finisher of our faith. 


3. There is one more condition that we must comply 
with, if we would finish our course with joy, and that is, 
we must loyally follow the guidance of our Heavenly 
Leader. Before setting foot on desert soil, the chosen 
nation had been furnished with full directions on which 
they could fall back on every emergency. And when 
‘written instructions failed, they had still the pillar of 
cloud and fire—visible symbols of the Divine presence— 
to go before them. Yet, notwithstanding this Divine 
leadership, they proved to be a mutinous host; and 
they who at Sinai took upon them the most solemn 
vows, declaring their readiness to obey the Lord in 
whatever He might enjoin, forgot their vows, and dis- 
obeyed on many occasions, and were in consequence 
doomed to forty years’ wandering, till every one that 
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sinned had fallen in the desert. It was only after a 
whole generation had fallen, that the nation thus 
severely disciplined learned loyalty to Jehovah. 

Undoubtedly there is for us here a most important 
lesson on the necessity of unswerving obedience to our 
Heavenly Guide. If we would escape the doom of 
the disobedient, and be counted worthy to enter the 
promised inheritance, we must follow Him who says: 
‘««J will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go: I will guide thee with Mine eye.” We 
have no visible pillar now to go before us, no Urim and 
Thummin, those oraculous gems on Aaron’s breast, to 
tell us how to act, but we have the eternal principles of 
the moral law laid down so plain in God’s words, that 
he who runs may read. We have the testimony of a 
thousand generations. The sands of time are marked 
with the footprints of those who, through faith and 
patience, are now inheriting the promises—‘‘ men once 
like us with suffering tried, but now with glory crowned.” 
And, above all, we have a witness nobler still, who trod 
affliction’s path for us, and rose through that path to 
God’s right hand. Follow Him, O weary, toiling pilgrim, 
He will be thy strength and shield, and bring thee in 
the end to the rest of the Promised Land. 


XVI. 


GIDEON AND HIS THREE HUNDRED. 


“And Gideon came to Fordan, and passed over, he and the three 
hundred men that were with him, faint, yet pursuing them.” — 
JUDGES viii. 4. 

Tue period of the Judges is sometimes spoken of as the 

heroic age of Israel’s history. It was an age of exciting 

adventures and chivalrous men. The old inhabitants of 
of the land had just been displaced by the armies of 

Joshua, and the descendants of Abraham had at length 

entered into possession of their long-promised inheri- 

tance. But the new settlers were far from being in 
undisputed possession, as remnants of the displaced 

Canaanites were still prowling on the borders, and from 

time to time making vigorous reprisals. Border raids 

were of daily occurrence. The old tribes and the new 
were at deadly feud. Race was clashing with race. 

Bitter hostility and violence prevailed. Might was right 

in those turbulent times. There was no regularly-con- 

stituted civil government, and no systematic religious 
instruction. Society was in a formative state—a state 
of transition from the rude habits of the wilderness to 
the quieter life of the settled home. 

During this rough transition period many were the 
annoyances to which the new settlers were subjected 
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by the raids of the border tribes. They would come 
sweeping down at unexpected moments from their 
mountain fastnesses, and overrun the land in vast 
hordes, so that property and even life were in jeopardy. 
Of those plunderers the most numerous by far, and the 
most annoying, were the Midianites, who are said to 
have come like grasshoppers for multitude, and to have 
kept Israel for seven years in bitter bondage. It was 
this oppression that called forth the chivalrous action 
of Gideon. Stung at the sight of his country’s degra- 
dation under Midian’s grinding yoke, he answered the 
call of God to be Israel’s champion. Then, gathering 
round him three hundred valiant men like himself, he 
set out on his daring expedition, achieved a brilliant 
victory over the invaders, drove them from the land, 
and restored peace to his distracted people. 

It will be our purpose to-day to follow this band of 
invincible warriors throughout their entire course: they 
have a lesson for us. They are going forth to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty; and as we trace their 
victorious career, we shall learn some of the conditions 
of success in Christian work. With this view, let us 
read the history of Gideon and his men. The main 
points to be noticed are three: the avmy, the victory, and 
the pursuit. 


THE ARMY. 

As compared with modern war-forces, Gideon’s fol- 
lowers can scarcely be called an army. They are a 
little band of devoted warriors, under command of a 
trusted leader. Three hundred men—that is all. But 
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there is no unreliable material in their midst. Each 
man among them is true as steel, all royal characters, 
resembling the children of a king. Evidently they are 
not relying on their numbers for success; and if we 
inquire wherein lay the secret of their strength, we’ 
shall gain several much-needed lessons for the successful 
prosecution of our Christian work. 


1. To begin with, the leader of this army was a man 
thoroughly equipped for his work. This was a most 
important point. Inefficiency here might have brought 
failure on the whole enterprise. It is necessary that 
the leader of every movement be a man who under- 
stands his business. Many good causes have languished: 
or been lost for want of an efficient chief. In the 
present case all such risks were provided against, for 
Gideon was doubly equipped for his high post. He 
was richly endowed by nature with qualities fitting’ 
him to take the lead in the new movement. He had 
boldness to strike, and enthusiasm to follow up. He 
was not the man to falter when once he took a side. 
He was cautious when not sure of his ground; but 
prompt and courageous when the ground was firm. 
To these natural endowments must be added a heart 
thoroughly loyal to God. The circumstances of the: 
times compelled him to live amid idolatrous surround- 
ings; but he felt keenly his position, and his country’s 
degradation, and meditated much on God’s ways. So, 
when the angel found him in his quiet retreat at 
Ophrah, his mind was prepared to hail Divine deliver- 
ance. Thus far he was thoroughly furnished with the. 
personal qualities fitting him for the work he had to do.- 
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But this was not all. Much had yet to be done to 
make him a fit agent. Gideon’s own family was not 
free from the taint of idolatry, and before he could 
successfully attack the evils outside, the first blow had 
to be struck at home. He is, therefore, ordered, first 
of all, to break down the idol altars in his father’s 
house. This was necessary as a preliminary to all 
subsequent reforms; and it enforces on us this practical 
lesson, that personal religion is indispensable to success 
in Christian work. Reformation must begin at home, 
and we need not look for God’s blessing on our efforts 
so long as sin hes at our door. The neglect of this 
plain duty accounts for the collapse of many a hopeful 
enterprise. The Church’s want of success is traceable, 
in many cases, to the presence of Baalitish altars in 
her midst. Let the sinful institutions, and the un- 
hallowed practices countenanced by her, be rooted up; 
Jet intemperance and formality have no place in her 
courts; let the cringing to power and the worship of 
wealth be far from her; let her be blameless in life, 
as well as sound in the faith, and God’s Spirit will 
work mightily through her. There must be no drag 
on her wheels, no stain on her banner, no flaw in her 
life. When she is fair as the moon, and clear as the 
sun, she will be terrible as an army with banners. 


2. The men composing this army were sfecially 
chosen. They were all picked men, every one of them 
possessed special qualifications for the work, and had 
been subjected to a searching ordeal to test their quali- 
fications—a precaution necessary in the enrolment of 
every army. The British soldier must, among other 
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things, have no physical defect and be of a certain 
height. In the case of Gideon’s men, nothing is said of 
physical qualities, unless the description, ‘children of a 
king,” implies men of strong physical build and of noble 
bearing. Be this, however, as it may, they were men 
who knew no fear in the hour of danger, nor alarm at 
the face of the foe. This was one reason why they were 
selected. In the imposing array of 32,000 who rallied 
to the leader’s trumpet call, there was a mass of raw, 
unreliable material, not to be depended on in an emer- 
gency; and in case that Gideon should put his reliance 
on numbers, the Lord said to him: ‘The people that 
are with thee are too many for me to give the Midianites. 
into their hands, lest Israel vaunt themselves against me, 
saying, Mine own hand hath saved me.” Accordingly 
a proclamation was made, that whosoever was. fearful 
and afraid should leave the ranks and return home. The 
application of this test brought to light the presence 
of 22,000 cowards, whose heart failed at the thought 
of battle. There still remained 10,000, and, humanly 
judging, they seemed men of the right stamp, courageous 
and fearless. But God saw with other eyes than man, 
and He knew that they were not all fit, so the command 
was issued for another sifting. ‘The people are yet 
too many.” Let them be put through a finer sieve. 
Bring them to the brink of the stream, and try them 


, there. The ones who can take time to satisfy their 
| thirst at such a crisis as this are not men for the battle- 
'\field, they are too self-indulgent. But those who stand 


erect and lap the water with their hands are my chosen 
men, their hearts are in their work. Only 300 were 
found to stand this test, and they were set apart by 
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themselves. ‘¢ By the 300 men that lapped,” said God, 
‘will I save you, and let all the others go to their own 
place.”’ 

Now, this Divine sifting carries its lesson on the very. 
face of it. For God’s service men of God’s choice are 
wanted. Not all that come will be accepted. ‘‘ Many 
are called, but few are chosen.” Of the thousands who 
answer the call to enter the kingdom, only a select few 
may be fit to fight in the armies of the king.. Some are 
tunid, and better adapted for doing work in a quiet 
sphere than amid the clash of contending forces. Let 
them go home and tell their friends how great things 
the Lord has done for them, and let the bolder: and 
hardier men take the high places of the field, where 
tougher and more difficult work has to be done. For 
special work, God prepares special agents. Yet each, 
according to his gift, has his appointed vocation ; and 
how ought the knowledge of our election of God: to 
stimulate our energies to show ourselves worthy of: the 
sphere where He has placed us! If we are not among 
the choice three hundred, let us see that we are among 
the thousands who obey the call to shake off the yoke 
of spiritual bondage, and stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ makes his people free. 


3. The men composing Gideon’s army were devoted to 
theiy work. This is shown by the second test to which 
they were put. The first test got rid of the cowards, 
this second test was meant to detect the self-indulgent. 
To lap like a dog was a very simple matter, yet it was 
an indication of character. It was the mark of men 
whose hearts were in their work, who had no thought 
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of personal indulgence, when the enemy was mar- 
shalling around them. They were not to be caught 
unawares, they were ever on the alert for the foe. They 
drank of the brook by the way merely to refresh them- 
selves, and then up and away. They had given them- 
selves wholly to their work. But those who could 
deliberately lie down and take refreshment in the face 
of the foe were not the men for an emergency. They 
had more concern for their comfort than for their work. 
Complete satisfaction in the cooling spring at such a 
crisis was out of the question, and opportunity was 
afforded to those who sought it, for they were left 
behind. 

Nor is there anything unusual in this. It is true to 
life. A similar process of sifting is going on every day 
even in secular duties. Out of a number of men en- 
gaged in any work, the eye of the experienced overseer 
has no difficulty in separating the devoted from the self- 
mdulgent. He watches them at their ordinary work, 
and if special duties are required to be done, he knows 
the men on whom he can rely. It is the same with 
God’s workmen. The more devoted of them are re- 
served for the higher duties. Conduct reveals character, 
and character decides destiny. Those who do not 
excel in their present sphere are not likely to be pro- 
moted. Those who prefer their comfort to their duty 
are not the men for self-denying Christian service. For 
this men are needed who have no selfish end to serve, 
no personal motive to gratify. They are chosen ac- 
cording to their fitness, and this was what Gideon was 
testing, when he led his men to the margin of the 
stream and watched each one as he passed. Even the 
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small matter of lapping decided who were worthy and 
who were not. And moreover the test was applied at 
a moment when they were not aware of it. Even 
"sO, we never know when or how God may be testing us. 
He’ is indeed weighing us in a daily balance. He is 
watching us in the common duties of life, and our con- 
‘duct in small matters decides our fitness for great ones. 
The manner in which we perform the so-called minor 
-duties is an indication of character and a forecast of 
-destiny. Hence the necessity of doing everything as 
“*ever in the great taskmaster’s eye.” He keeps a 
sxecord of all His workmen, and assigns to each His 
befitting post. Of the many whom human wisdom 
might approve, only a few choice spirits are reserved 
for the higher posts. They are elect of God, proved 
-and found true. To whatever work appointed, men of 
this stamp are their own witness. They are sure to 
succeed. 


rE 

THE VICTORY. 

When this little band of devoted men entered the 
field, they carried all beforethem. They were sustained 
by the conviction that they were called of God to work 
a great deliverance in Israel, and their fewness was no 
drawback. They were outnumbered beyond all com- 
parison by the Midianites, but their entire devotion 
made up for lack of numbers; and in their case the 
promise to Moses became true, “‘ one of you shall chase 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight.” You 
‘may say it was an easy-won victory; and, perhaps, you 
are right. Let it be remembered, however, that it was 
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not won by cowards; it was won by brave men, and 
anything is easy to a brave man. But the ultimate 
explanation is not to be found in the men, however 
brave. The real secret lies behind. It lurks in the 
victorious battle-cry—‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” And this brings to view two additional con- 
ditions of success in Christian work, viz., Divine help 
and human instrumentality. 

Divine help—* The sword of the Lord.” Human instru- 
mentality—‘* The sword of Gideon.” First and foremost 
in every successful undertaking must be the Divine 
arm. Without this the most elaborate agency would 
effect nothing; with it, the simplest means are all- 
powerful. It would have been a hopeless task, humanly 
speaking, for Gideon and his men to have attempted 
in their own might to clear the land of this horde of 
invaders; but when they heard the Divine assurance, 
“Arise, for the Lord hath delivered into thine hand 
the host of Midian,” they felt that they had an omni- 
potent force behind them, which rendered the employ- 
ment of elaborate means superfluous. They were, 
therefore, ready to risk all on what might seem to an 
outward observer a forlorn hope. Their numbers 
were few, their weapons were rude, and to all appear- 
ance the odds against them were overwhelming. But 
they knew that the means, simple though they were, 
would inevitably lead to victory. The history of 
battle-fields tells us that the victorious armies have 
not always been the best equipped, that Providence 
is not always on the side of the strongest artillery. 
There is a moral influence at work in all struggles for 
the right, which will make itself felt, whatever be the 
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opposing odds. The greatest exploits are sometimes 
achieved by the feeblest instrumentality. The blaze 
of lights gleaming through broken pitchers, the sound 
of trumpets and the shouts of warriors, were little in 
themselves; but at the midnight hour, when all was 
still, they were the means of rousing the hosts of Midian 
from their slumbers, and spreading panic through the 
ranks, so that they ‘“‘ran, and cried, and fled.” The 
victory thus gained was a victory of faith, rather than 
a triumph of military skill. It deprived them of all 
ground for boasting, as if their own arm had saved 
them, because it taught them the much-needed lesson, 
that numbers will not insure success; and led them 
to see that, though Divine results are brought about 
by human means, it is better to trust in the Lord than 
to put confidence in man. 

There is a much-needed lesson here for the present 
day. In an age like ours, when show and appearance 
count for so much, there is danger in our Church work 
of being led away with the prevailing notions, and 
forgetting the controlling hand without whose aid all 
our agencies are but cumbrous, lifeless machinery. We 
have our societies without number for Christian and 
philanthropic objects, and they are all necessary, only 
let us not overrate their value to the extent of over- 
looking the main source of power. It is not so much 
mechanical organization we want—it is life. Where 
life is, it will always find an outlet; and where indi- 
vidual zeal is wisely directed, very little machinery will 
suffice. Cumbrous machinery is apt to smother life. 
In cases of collapse it is seldom the machinery that is 
at fault, it is the motive power that runs down. 
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What we need then in Christian work is motive- 
power, life. If we possess that, the needful organisa- 
tion will soon spring up. We must take care not to 
begin at the wrong end, and put the “‘sword of Gideon” 
before the ‘‘sword of the Lord.” When the difficulties 
seem like mountains high, we fancy there must be extra- 
ordinary appliances to scale the heights. We forget 
about Gideon’s little band and simple methods. They 
were bidden go in God’s name, and they went. To 
those who go out at God’s command, the way is won- 
derfully opened up, the unsurmountable barriers vanish. 
In every Christian enterprise, the work is virtually done 
when the first advance is made in God’s name. The 
Church, in her attacks on wrong-doing and false systems, 
goes forth under Divine leadership, with the simple 
weapons of faith and prayer. To human appearance 
ithe means employed may be disproportionate to the end 
aimed at. But outward appearances are a false rule of 
judgment. Their efficiency is often in the inverse ratio 
to their apparent feebleness. ‘‘ We have the treasure 
in earthen vessels that the excellency of the power may 
‘be of God.’ ‘God hath chosen the foolish things of 
‘the world to confound the wise, and the things that are 
not to bring to nought the things that are.” Let every 
means under God be put forth, but let it not be for- 
gotten that it is not by might nor by power that success 
is gained, but by the Spirit of the Lord. 


Li, 
THE PURSUIT. 
We will follow these victorious men a little farther. 
At the close of the encounter they are few, but nota 
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man fewer than when they set out to face the foe. In 
most armies only a remnant is left to rejoice in the hour 
of triumph, a fact which drew from a distinguished 
general, on finding himself master of the field, the 
memorable utterance that the saddest thing next 
to a defeat was a victory. The thinned ranks told 
him that the victory had been dearly won. But 
in Gideon’s army there is no such drawback in the 
hour of triumph; not a place is vacant, every man is. 
there, not one has fallen. [ The flight of the enemy has 
left the three hundred masters of the field. Will they 
not now take time to stoop and drink? No, not yet.. 
‘** When they came to Jordan, they passed over it, faint 
yet pursuing.” | The old fire burns within them still, 
and they will not halt till they have reaped the full. 
results of the day’s work. They felt that victory was 
but half the battle; and had they stopped short at this 
point, the plunderers would have been beyond their 
reach and soon back at their old trade again. To track 
them to their stronghold was the only way to prevent 
this, and secure to the victorious Gideonites the prize 
of their manly devotion. 

The example of these men has always been held up 
as containing a lesson of encouragement to weary 
workers in God’s vineyard, as well as to those struggling 
with the difficulties of Christian experience. The Chris- 
tian worker is exhorted not to weary in well doing, for 
he shall reap if he faint not. This encouragement is 
needed, because we are prone to get weary, or at least 
to rest satisfied with imperfect results. Had Gideon 
and his men rested content with the flight of the 
invaders, they would soon have discovered that flight. 
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did not mean surrender. They wisely followed up the 
advantage which they had gained, and were content 
with nothing short of the death of the ringleaders, and 
thus struck a fatal blow at the renewal of the invasion. 

We cannot read this without feeling rebuked for 
half-heartedness in our Christian work. We strike 
hard it may be under the enthusiasm of the moment, 
but the motive power dies down, the reaction comes, 
and the work so auspiciously begun is left incomplete. 
The arm so vigorous in striking the blow is palsied 
and powerless to follow up the achievement. In 
seasons of revival this is notoriously the case. Many 
a time we seem to have made inroads on Satan’s 
dominion, souls seem to have been rescued from the 
‘oppressor; but the advantage thus gained was not 
followed up, the old foe driven out only for a time 
returned, and the last state became worse than the 
first. 

And what is the reason? Why do we stop short of 
full success? The reason is, that we give way to 
weariness. We are like Gideon’s men in being faint ; 
but we fail to imitate them in pursuing. Faintness is 
a natural accompaniment of every kind of work that 
is taken up enthusiastically, especially when we are 
left largely to ourselves. Gideon had not the en- 
couragement arising from the support of those who 
had power to give it. As he led his men, spent with 
hunger and weariness, past the towns of Succoth and 
Penuel, he asked for a bit of bread to support their 
fainting bodies.. But the men of these towns, indif- 
ferent and heartless, refused this reasonable and 
modest request, and left the weary warriors to hold:on: 
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their way, ‘faint. yet pursuing.” These noble warriors 
might have starved for all that the men of Succoth 
cared, though it was in their power to help them. 
Gideon pled in vain that they were discharging a 
public duty in clearing the land of invaders; but what 
was that to the selfish Succothites, who were safe 
within their fenced walls, and had plenty to eat? Not 
a throb of gratitude beat in their hearts for these public 
benefactors. 

Are there not still in the world men of this stamp, 
of whom better things might be expected, who never 
drop a sympathetic word, or perform a generous deed 
to alleviate the burden of God’s toiling workmen? And 
so we have often to fight our way not only against 
opposition from those who ought. to know better, but 
against the indifference of those who ought to help us; 
and this is another ‘element in the weariness. Well 
will be it be for us, if, in’the face of all this, we can 
still keep “pursuing.” We have a great cloud of 
witnesses ready to testify to the power of Him who 
fainteth not, neither is weary. The world’s greatest 
benefactors have been men whom the world did not 
know, and who had to bear most of the strain alone. 
The reformers and martyrs had few to cheer them and 
fewer still to help, and doubtless they were often “faint” 
and downcast. Nor was the Saviour Himself, humanly 
speaking, exempt from this feeling, when He trod the 
wine press alone. All God’s servants are Divinely 
supported, they wear a charmed life and shall not 
utterly faint or be discouraged till their work is done. 
<‘ Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator, fainteth not, 
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neither is weary? He giveth power to the faint and to 
them that have no might He increaseth strength.” 

This thought is capable of a still more personal appli- 
cation. Not only have we work to do for God which 
wears down the energies of body and spirit, but|there is 
a conflict and a pursuit going on in every earnest heart 
—a conflict with sin and a pursuit after holiness. (Here 
too there is the same proneness to exhaustion and the 
same need for Divine support. Who that knows him- 
self but must have felt the need of support in this 
inward conflict >) The human heart is a battle-field, on 
which meet the forces of light and darkness, and the 
moral strain of resisting temptation and struggling 
against self, the world, and the devil, is inevitably ac- 
companied with faintness. | And there is no discharge 
in that war, no time when we can cease fighting and 
say, ‘‘Here we may rest, the foe is gone, we may put 
off our armour and take our ease.”” The apostle Peter 
is never weary of warning us against this danger. ‘Be 
sober, be vigilant, for your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour.”’ 
The foe may retire for a time, he may change his tactics, 
but depend upon it he is always there, and there is no 
other way of meeting him but constant vigilance and 
incessant pursuit, like that Christian warrior of old, who 
at the close of a life of heroic devotion, was found still 
pressing on and saying: ‘“‘I have not yet attained, but 
one thing I do, I follow after, I press toward the mark.” 
This is what we need. ‘Faint’? we may be, but that 
is the experience of every one who sets himself to con- 
tend for the right, the experience of every soul that 
seeks victory over self and sin. There is nothing at all 
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‘unusual about it, it is born of the strain needed to fight 
‘Our way through life to holiness and God. Let us be 
more concerned about the ‘‘pursuing,” and if in this 
we imitate Gideon’s men, we shall also experience their 
fullreward in “the rest that remaineth for the people 
@f God.” 


XVII. 


THE WITNESS OF THE DEAD; 


“ And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead,’’—LUKE xvi. 31. 
Tue parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is a sort of 
example, meant to illustrate, by contrast, the conditions. 
of men both in this world and the next. It brings before 
us two men in widely different circumstances here, and. 
when they pass into the next life, their lots are reversed. 
In this representation it must not be supposed that any 
countenance is lent to the idea that affluence here leads 
to spiritual poverty hereafter, or that poverty here in- 
sures spiritual riches in the life to come. Nor is the 
parable intended to teach us anything respecting the 
relationship existing between the righteous and the 
wicked hereafter, beyond the fact that there is between 
them a great gulf fixed. It is not intended to satisfy an 
idle curiosity as to whether or not, in the future state, 
there be communication between the two spheres. Its. 
purpose obviously is to exhibit, under symbols we can 
understand, the fact, that beyond the grave there are 
two conditions, and that our fitness for the one or the 
other is determined by our characters here. It puts. 
before us a general picture of two states of being here- 
after, but we are told no particulars. We are left to. 
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guide our way by the light thus afforded and as to what 
may be the state of matters in the world to come, it will 
be time enough to know when we enter it. 

Nor is it otherwise with the dialogue between the 
Rich Man and Abraham. From that dialogue no infor- 
mation come to us regarding the spirit-land, save the | 
fact that it has no additional revelation to make on the | 


practical guidance of life. The rich man in his torment | 


cried to father Abraham for help, only to be reminded 
of the great impassable gulf that lay between them. 
Then, as if afraid of redoubled torment when joined by 
his late companions, he implored that a messenger from 
the dead be sent to warn them not to follow in his steps, 
lest a like fate should overtake them. Whereupon he 
was told that they already had all the light that was 
needed for their guidance in life, and that, if they would 
not hear a living witness, it was not likely that one from 


the dead would make more impression. The lesson | 
from the dialogue is, that they who refuse to believe | 


the words of the living God, speaking through His Son, 
would not be more impressionable were miracles wrought 
to convince them, or the dead sent back to earth to con- 
firm by their testimony the truths of the Gospel. 

Now, does this argument commend itself to our 
minds? Is it really the case that a messenger from the 
spirit-world would have no better success than a living 
preacher? Somehow we are disposed to think that 
we would listen with more interest to such an one, 
that he could tell us things that a living preacher 
cannot. We imagine, if we had stronger evidence, we 
would have less difficulty in believing; if we had more 
certainty respecting the world to come, it would be 
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easier to live a Christian life here; if we had one who 
could speak from experience of the joys of heaven, 
who could describe the terrors of hell as they are, we 
fancy we would be so stirred by his appeals, that it 
would be impossible to reject his message. But let us 
see. Was it not One from the other world who told 
us that, if we believed not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would we be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead? He knew how much one from the dead 
could tell us, that he could add nothing to our present 
knowledge of the way of salvation; and that if we did 
not credit the living, less likely is it we would credit 
the dead. The force of this argument will appear from 
the following four considerations, to which I now invite 
your attention. 


I; 

Notice, in the first place, that what the rich man 
here desires to be done for his brethren has been done 
for us. ‘ Nay, father Abraham,” said he, “ but if one 
went unto them from the dead, they will repent.” 
Now, this wish has been granted, this prayer has been 
answered, for some have actually risen from the dead. 
There are at least three such cases in the New Testa- 
ment. What clearer knowledge do we gain from their 
testimony? Call these witnesses, and see what infor- 
mation they have to impart regarding the secrets of the 
unseen universe. They have been through its portals, 
for them the curtain has been drawn aside; have they 
brought any tidings back? 

Ask Lazarus, who was in the grave four days, what 
he saw or heard during his sojourn in the land of 
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spirits, and what answer does he return? It isa fact 
that might well serve to rebuke an idle curiosity, that 
not a syllable does he utter of all that he saw or heard 
within the veil. What secrets might he have told out; 
but his lips were sealed. He might have told us how 
he stood before the sapphire throne, and saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before the Judge. He might 
have told us of the joys of the redeemed, of the glory 
of the exalted Saviour, of the journey between this 
world and the next, which men call death. Many 
things, indeed, that we would like to know must have 
been known to him; but not a word did he utter 
regarding the mystery of death, or the secrets of 
the silent land. Had he said anything, his words 
would have been preserved. Information on such 
points would not readily have been forgotten. Here, 
then, is one who was dead, and is alive again, and 
yet has no word of light to throw on this dark 
problem. 

Take another, one who was not indeed in the grave, 
but on the way to it—the widow’s son, of Nain. He, 
too, if it be the case that the dead do immediately 
pass into glory, must have stood before the great white 
throne, but not a word escaped his lips for our informa- 
tion. And most likely his widowed mother was too 
much taken up with the recovery of her only son to put 
prying questions on the state of the departed. She 
would have no curiosity to inquire into the state of the 
dead for joy at the presence of the living. It was to 
her a time of thanksgiving, and a living son was more to 
her than all the congregation of the dead. So this son 
had nothing to communicate regarding the spirit-world 
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that could be of any value to his mother and as little 
practical value to us. 

But perhaps the daughter of Jairus, who had been 
dead only a few hours, may be able to tell us something. 
Would she not, being little more than a child herself, 
have something interesting to tell her fellow-children of 
those multitudes of little ones who surround the throne 
of God in Heaven? Would she not be able to speak 
of the songs of little children, of the crown for little 
children, above the bright blue sky? How would the 
children of her native town crowd round her, to ask 
what she had seen or heard or had joined in singing 
glory to the Lamb? But all such questions were vain. 
Her little lips were sealed; or if she had anything to 
say, it was simply to repeat the words of Jesus: ‘Suffer 
the little children and forbid them not to come unto 
Me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

These three resurrection witnesses, then, have no 
evidence to furnish which in the least advances our 
knowledge of unrevealed things. They have no com- 
munication to make. They tell us nothing. Not one 
fact has been divulged, not one secret revealed, not 
one mystery solved. And we may rest assured that it 
is best for us to have it so, for if their testimony had 
been of any practical value to us, we may be sure it 
would not have been withheld. 


fi, 

Let us advance a step. These witnesses we have 
examined are silent regarding the future state. They 
give no urgent call to repentance; but it might be 
argued that, if silence had not sealed their tongues, 
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they could have said something which would have led 
men to repent more speedily than a living preacher. 
But what could they have said? It cannot be that they 
could have said anything to contradict our present 
knowledge, and as a matter of fact they have said 
nothing to increase it. Our first point of enquiry was, 
what have the resurrection dead told us? And the 
reply was, they have told us nothing. They are silent. 
Lazarus is silent, the widow’s son is silent, Jairus’ 
‘daughter is silent; they have nothing to tell us re- 
garding the secrets of the invisible world. And now 
our second enquiry is, What could they have told us? 
If the dead were permitted to reveal their secrets, 
surely, it is argued, they would be able to tell us some- 
thing of which we are now ignorant and that would 
stir us up more earnestly to seek the Lord. Such isthe 
‘argument. Is there any reality in it? There is, it must 
be admitted, a considerable degree of plausibility in it, 
‘especially when we reflect that it was first suggested by a 
‘spirit in the world of outcasts. It was quite natural that 
he and such as he should argue in this strain that, if they 
thad had more evidence, it would have been different 
with them. Had they known more, or had a more 
vivid representation of the torments to which they 
would be subjected, they would have fled from the 
wrath to come. 

Now, as this argument bears on the face of it a fair 
show of plausibility, let us see if it can be fairly met. 
‘A spirit from the other world, you say, would be able to 
tell us many things of which we are now ignorant. To 
this we readily assent; but it by no means follows that 
‘increased knowledge in matters of this kind would pro- 
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duce deeper conviction. We are ignorant of many 
things regarding the present life, and yet that does not 
prevent us from ordering our actions according to the 
light we have. Even so in regard to the life to come, 
why should ignorance of many things keep us from 
acting according to the knowledge we do possess. If it 
is mere lack of knowledge that is complained of, then 
it applies to every sphere of human life and duty; and 
we shall probably never reach a condition, not even in 
the glorified life, when everything shall be perfectly 
clear to the finite vision. The objection goes too far, 
and, by whomsoever made, must be regarded as an ex- 
cuse for shunning plainly-revealed duties. Ignorance 
on points unrevealed should not be allowed to interfere 
with the performance of duties clearly commanded. 
Knowledge and responsibility are in direct proportion 
to one another, and if we act up to the knowledge 
revealed to us, we shall not be held responsible for 
more. The alleged inadequacy of present evidence is 
no ground of excuse for neglect of those duties that are 
reasonably clear. 

But in any case it can serve no good purpose to com- 
plain of inadequate knowledge, so long as our conduct 
falls below the level of the knowledge we have. We 
are slow to blame ourselves. We fancy, if we had 
clearer evidence and fuller knowledge, it would be easier 
to live a Christian life. We vainly dream that if one 
from the dead could speak to us, his words would be a 
powerful incentive to turn from sin and seek the Lord. 
O foolish heart, why long for a message from the dead, 
so.long as you continue deaf to the voice of the living? 
What light could such a message shed on the glory or 
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the gloom of the unseen world, the plan of salvation or 
the love of the Saviour, that you do not already possess ? 
Could the Divine love be described in language more 
glowing than this? ‘I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love.” ‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son.’”’ “The love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.’’ Could there be a call to repent- 
ance in words more explicit than these? ‘Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be found, call ye upon Him while 
He is near.” ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘‘ Him that 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.” What 
could one from the grave add to the fulness or the 
impressiveness of such Gospel statements ? 

Ah! but, says one, if he could not increase our. 
knowledge of the plan of salvation, or the love of the 
Saviour, he could depict in such thrilling language 
the glories of heaven and the ghastliness of hell, that 
men would be irresistibly led to seek the one and. 
shun the other. Now let us see. If it be thrilling 
descriptions you want, here they are from the Apoca~ 
lyptic vision, unsurpassed. Take this, which pictures 
the condition of the redeemed: ‘‘ The city hath no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. And the nations of them that are saved 
shall walk in the light of it; and the kings of the earth 
do bring their glory and honour into it; and the gates 
of it shall not be shut at all by day, for there shall. 
be no night there.” ‘And there shall be no more 
curse, for the throne of God and the Lamb shall be 
in it; and they shall see His face, and His name shall 
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be in their foreheads. And there shall be no night 
there, and they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun, for the Lord God giveth them light, and they 
shall reign for ever and ever.’’* This picture may 
fairly be described as beyond human conception. 
Listen now to the description given of the unsaved in 
the 25th chapter of Matthew: “The Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, and before Him shall be gathered 
all nations, and He shall separate them as a shepherd 
divides his sheep from the goats; and He shall set 
the sheep on the right hand, and the goats on the left. 
Then shall He say to them on the left hand: Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.’ Their agony is depicted in 
the worm that dieth not and the fire that shall not be 
quenched ; and the smoke of their torment is said to 
ascend for ever and ever. Think of these descriptions, 
and say if there could be anything more terrific on the 
one hand, or more glowing on the other. No words 
of the risen dead could possibly surpass them. 

It is idle, then, to hope that our prospects would 
be improved by a message from the dead. To demand 
this is virtually an indictment against God for not 
furnishing us with sufficiently strong motives to a 
Christian life. Stronger motives to any reasonable 
mind can hardly be conceived, and surely there could 
be nothing more reliable than the words of Him who 
speaks from heaven. Scripture has told us all we 
really need to know about a future state, and also how 
to conduct ourselves in view of it. The revealed will 
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of God is enough for the practical guidance of life; and 
if it had been for our good to know more, more would 
have been revealed. At all events, we are not held 
responsible for what is beyond our ken. Where there 
is no knowledge, there is no responsibility. Increased 
knowledge brings increased responsibility, and our re« 
sponsibility is already as heavy as we can bear. So, 
unless we are prepared to undertake a heavier responsi- 
bility, we are wise to content ourselves with the know- 
ledge we have, and make the most of it. Blessed is the 
man who acts up toit; alas, for the man who neglects it. 
“¢ Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him, 
for they shall reap the fruit of their doings. Woe unto 
the wicked, it shall be ill with him: for the reward of 
his hand shall be given him.”’ See, then, brethren, that 
your conduct is on a level with the law. If that is so, 
you need no more; but if what is revealed will not 
convince you, neither would you be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead. 


EPI; 

But, in the third place, the argument might assume 
this form: a preacher from the dead would give his 
testimony from personal experience, and that is a con- 
sideration that would weigh powerfully with men. A 
man speaking from experience, uttering the things he 
has seen and heard, is likely to carry more weight than 
one who speaks merely on the testimony of others. 
This also is a plausible way of stating the case, but let 
us see if it will stand examination. It would be personal 
testimony, you say. True, but personal testimony re- 
garding what? Regarding the plan of salvation and 
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the realities of the world to come. But let it be noticed. 
that we have testimony regarding these already. As 
regards the way of salvation, we have multitudes of 
living men, a whole cloud of witnesses, ready to testify 
that the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 
And as regards the reality of the invisible world, we 
have the witness of God himself. What, then, becomes. 
of your argument? It falls to the ground. For, though 
you could summon from the grave all the dead, their 
united testimony would not be equal to God’s; so that 
you can produce no higher witness than what we already 
have. No amount of human testimony can add to the 
credibility of God’s word. That word is worthy of all 
acceptation ; and to crave for the witness of the dead is. 
tantamount to saying that we cannot trust the Divine 
word unless it is confirmed by human testimony. The 
witness of all the dead would not make God’s word. 
worthy one whit more credit than it now deserves. So. 
that, though you had what you ask, you would be as. 
far from your aim as ever; and the next demand would 
be that God would come down from His throne and 
speak to us face to face. The truth is, no amount of 
evidence will satisfy the man whose heart is wrong. 
‘«« The wish is father to the thought,” and you may be 
sure, when a man begins to make excuses and to ask. 
for clearer proof of the Gospel, there is something at 
fault in his own heart. The darkness is there—not in 
the evidences. The truths of the Gospel become clear 
as sunlight to the man who approaches them through. 
Him who is the way, the truth, and the life. Therefore, 
have done with all groundless excuses, and accept 
the truth according to the light you have, and the. 
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testimony of your own conscience will, so far as you 
are personally concerned, put an end to the con- 
croversy. 

But if you still insist on the testimony of one who has 
actually been within the veil and gazed on the hidden 
secrets, then here it is.. The Gospels are full of it. 
They record the testimony of One who left the unseen 
world to come and proclaim its reality to man. Did 
not Jesus say, ‘‘I came forth from the Father and am 
come into the world; now I leave the world and go to 
the Father.’ He came from that world to assure us of 
its existence and to guide us toit. What need for more 
evidence? His testimony is surely unimpeachable. His 
witness is greater than man’s; and if we are not con- 
vinced by the greater witness, it is not likely that we 
would believe the less. 


TY. 

There is a fourth position that might be taken up in 
reference to this subject, and it is this: that a preacher 
from the dead would be able to bring home the truth 
more closely to our hearts. This was obviously what 
the Rich Man fancied would be the case if one from 
the dead were sent to his brethren to warn them. He 
would be able to deliver his message with such burning 
eloquence, that it would be impossible for them to 
remain longer impenitent. Are we not all apt to indulge 
in a similar hope? We are fain to believe that, if we 
had this, that, and the other preacher to press the truth 
home on us, we should soon repent and be converted. 
And if one came from the presence of God, we imagine 
his message would come with such heavenly power, that 
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it would be impossible to resist his appeals. Now, 
would it in reality be so? Just think for a moment. 

What do you expect such an one to do for you? Do 
you expect him to reveal more than Christ has done? 
That he could not do, for Christ has revealed the mind 
of the Father in our salvation. Do you expect he would 
have power to change the heart? That he would not 
have, for it is the Spirit’s work. What then? Do you 
expect to be aroused by signs and wonders? That might 
be without making any impression on your hearts, for 
the cities that saw our Saviour’s mighty works perished. 
in their unbelief. No witness from the dead could 
change the heart, let him speak with an angel’s tongue. 
or a seraph’s fervour. Granting that he proclaimed the 
truth as it never was proclaimed before, that men from 
afar came to listen to his words, his preaching would be 
like ‘‘ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal” without the 
agency of the Spirit. No preacher from the other world, 
any more than one in this, would convert a soul without 
His aid. The power needed will be given to us, if we 
ask it, as readily as to a celestial messenger. It is 
power from God, and, without His aid, one from the 
dead would be as helpless as one of ourselves, 

Hence, let us dream no more of what might be 
accomplished by means of clearer evidence or celestial 
heralds, because what we desire is not to be done by 
means of signs and wonders, or the testimony of the 
risen dead, but by the more effectual outpouring of 
the Spirit, which is promised without measure to them 
-who ask. Nothing will ever convince or quicken the 
dead in sin, but the power of the Holy Spirit; and 
whosoever is drawn by Him needs no other witness. 
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Then, let us seek the witness of the Spirit—ten 
thousand times better than the witness of all the dead. 
Having this, we have all we need; and shall not come 
into condemnation, or be hurt of the second death. 
Come, Spirit of God, and touch our hearts with Thy 
life-giving touch! Reveal to us the way of life, and 
witness with our spirits that we are the children of God. 


Now, in closing, what is the great lesson from all 
this? We have seen that, though some dead have 
risen, they have maintained silence, as much as to 
say, you know all you need to know. That they were 
not allowed to speak may be taken as evidence that 
they had no new communication to make on the way 
of life. I have, also, endeavoured to show that, though 
the dead were all to rise from their graves, their united 
testimony would not make God’s word worthy of more 
credit than it now is. His witness is greater than 
man’s. And, further, that without the power of God’s 
Spirit, no preacher, whatever be his eloquence or 
his attestations, could effect any result in the way of 
converting souls. So that we are driven back to this, 
that it is idle to argue as the rich man did. The testi- 
mony of the dead would do us no good, and their 
silence need not vex us. We have living witnesses ; 
let us hear them. Look up to the midnight sky, and 
every star tells you of God. Look abroad on the 
earth, and every living plant reminds you of a living 
Creator. Look into your own heart, and the voice 
of conscience says you have offended that Creator 
who daily preserves you. Think of those calls that 
crowd His word on every page, assuring a dying world 
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of acceptance and life. Listen to the invitations of 
the Gospel, full and clear, and the calls of the Spirit 
to look and live. With these sounding in our ears, we 
need no other witness. We need no Lazarus to come 
up from the grave. We need no Gabriel to come 
down from the throne. The testimony we have is 
eufficient. The witness of God; the witness of Christ; 
the witness of the Spirit; the witness of conscience. 
Is there need for more ? 

How heavy a responsibility, then, does the Gospel 
lay on every man to whom its offer is made! Coming 
as it does with a message from God to us, we cannot 
afford to treat it lightly. My brethren, there are just 
two ways of it. Either we must accept the Gospel on 
the evidence we have, or reject it with all the conse- 
quent risks. We would like to know more than we 
do; but what has been revealed is sufficiently definite 
to make a wise man pause before coming to an adverse 
<lecision. What is your decision to be? I cannot, in 
order to sway your choice, picture to you in adequate 
‘terms the glory of the better land, nor dare I describe 
the gloom and despair of the lost—a despair too 
terrible even to think of. But I should like you to 
ponder the weighty words of Him who cannot err, and 
make your choice accordingly. ‘* What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” 


Can the undecided any longer hesitate? The great 
salvation is pressed on your acceptance. The wheels 
of time are moving fast, and you are urged to make 
up your mind. ‘Now, is the accepted time, behold 
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now is the day of salvation.’ ‘The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth; the word of salvation which 
we preach.” Hear it, as the word of the living God, 
which is able to make us wise unto salvation. Hear 
it, and your soul shall live. Then all those difficulties 
and perplexities that used to puzzle you will vanish, 
and the way become plain to everlasting life. 


XVIII. 


THE SORROWS OF CHRISTIAN ‘SERVICE. 


*¢ 4nd Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Lord, wherefore hast thou 
so evil entreated this people? Why is it that Thou hast sent me ? 
for since I came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy name, he hath done evil to 
this people, neither hast thou delivered Thy people at all.”—EXovus v. 
DP DB, 

THERE is a tone of unspeakable sadness in this com- 

plaint of Moses. He had been crossed in his aims, his 

Divinely-inspired hopes had received an unexpected 

reverse, and all his plans for liberating Israel lay in 

ruins. One cannot read this portion of his history 
without deeply sympathising with him in his woeful 
disappointment ; and though we cannot justify his tem- 
porary lack of trust, we must at the same time bear in 
mind that his work was altogether unique, his friends 
few, and his discouragements many. The heroic mission 
undertaken by him had meanwhile collapsed, his op- 
pressed brethren refused to rise at his call, and his 
efforts to release them had not yet received the ex- 
pected stamp of Divine power. Defeat seemed to have 
crushed the great ambition of his life, and for the 
present he lay humiliated in his own eyes and despised 
in the eyes of his countrymen. 

It was a bitter moment, and every one who knows 
anything of the vicissitudes of Christian work will 
be able to enter into his feelings on this occasion. 
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‘There come times to every earnest labourer in God’s 
service, when his efforts seem fruitless, and he gets 
downcast. Many a faithful fisher of men has toiled all 
night and seemed to himself to have taken nothing. 
Many a watchful shepherd has tended his flock through 
a lengthened ministry, and seen the result of his labours 
scattered by the wolf. There are so many unforeseen 
contingencies to interrupt our work, that it is beyond 
our power to provide against them, and hence it is that 
we have so often to come back to the Master with a 
heavy heart, as if none had believed our report. 

The experience of Moses here interprets the experi- 
ence of thousands, and our purpose now will be to read 
this incident in his life in the light of what is happening 
every day to the labourers in God’s vineyard. There 
are sorrows as well as joys to those who in God’s name 
seek to raise their fellow-men to higher things, and this 
portion of the Great Law-giver’s history will picture to 
us the sorrows of Christian service arising from Opposi- 
tion, Misvepresentation, Ingrvatitude, and Fatlure.* 


i, 

OPPposITION. 

It may seem strange that any opposition at all should 
have to be encountered in the prosecution of God’s 
work; yet it has been so in every age, especially when 
its success affected any of the worldly interests that 
men hold dear. The progress of the race in material 
good, and much more so in spiritual things, has had 
to meet an amount of resistance that is truly surprising; 
and every one who has borne a share in facing the 


*cf, “ Homiletic Commentary” on Exodus, page 110. 
L—2 
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hostile current has known, at times, something of the 
feeling that wrung the heart of Israel’s deliverer when 
he uttered the complaint of the text. The reformer,. 
pit patriot, the philanthropist, the man who strives to: 
| battle with injustice, and to leave the world better 
| than he found it, may always lay their account for 
j opposition. This, we say, is strange; yet it is true. 
Of all work, that which seeks the welfare of humanity 
might be expected to be the least opposed. But the 
history of every great movement that has resulted in 
blessings to whole nations, is a standing witness to the 
fact that resistance has tracked the steps of its advo- 
cates, especially in its earlier stages. Such is human 
nature, that it may be taken for granted that those 
whose vested interests are to be touched will resist 
change. This accounts for Pharaoh’s opposition to 
the liberation of Israel. He had an interest in keeping 
them in bondage, and therefore he resisted the demand. 
of Moses. 

Pharaoh may, in this respect, be taken as a type of 
the enemies of philanthropic and Christian work. As 
Moses and Aaron had to contend with the selfishness of 
the Egyptian king, so, when our popular leaders have 
sought the emancipation and elevation of their fellow- 
men, their efforts have been thwarted by the cupidity 
of some time-serving official, or the prejudice of some 
petty aristocrat. The tyranny of Egypt’s monarch is 
reproduced still in the policy of those who, “ dressed 
in a little brief authority,” grind the faces of the poor, 
oppress the hireling in his wages, and stifle the rising 
aspirations of what they call the lower classes. It 
has always been a hard task to fight the battle of 
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popular rights. Yet, thank God, the history of our 
‘country, notwithstanding the petty tyrannies and unjust 
monopolies that still remain, is rich in names of men 
who have risked their reputation, and almost their life 
in the cause of freedom. Take Wilberforce, the hero 
of slave emancipation. Take Cobden and Bright, the 
advocates of free trade and cheap bread for a starving 
nation. Take Gladstone, the promoter of two millions 
of his countrymen to the rights of citizenship. These 
men had all to combat the hostility of class interests 
and the prejudices of class exclusiveness; and while 
cheered by the conviction that their work was in the 
line of moral and social progress, they must also have 
felt depression of spirit at the hostility and ridicule 
‘to which they were at times exposed. 

Then, if we go to Church history, we shall find 
numerous examples of the same thing. ‘To what heart- 
less persecutions have the reformers been subjected 
in their struggles for a purer faith and liberty of con- 
science! They had to contend with the combined 
powers of Church and State, and were often compelled 
to seek refuge in caves, or left to languish in dungeons. 
Luther had arrayed against him all the forces of 
Charles V. as well as the emissaries of the Pope. Calvin 
had to remonstrate with the king of France in favour of 
religious liberty for his oppressed subjects. Savonarola 
mantfully resisted the tyranny of the Medicean rule in 
Florence, and paid the penalty with his life. William 
of Orange contended successfully for the liberation of 
the Netherlands from the Pharaoh of Papal domina- 
tion. Instances without number might be adduced 
from history illustrative of the opposition encountered 
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in the long struggle for human rights. There was a 
high-handed Pharaoh ever ready to step in and say, 
This is not for the good of the people, and I will not let 
it be done. 

Nor need we be at all surprised at this, when we 
reflect that One greater than all the philanthropists, 
reformers, or martyrs, had to endure the contradiction of 
men in the discharge of the noblest mission the world 
has ever known. The Lord Jesus came to proclaim 
principles which, if acted out, would put an end to 
injustice and oppression. He came to spread peace 
and goodwill among men, and yet the powers of the 
world resisted Him at every point and finally put Him 
to death. The Jews rejected Him, because He put 
them on a level with the other nations in God’s sight. 
The Pharisees resisted Him, because He exposed their 
hollow pretensions. The Gadarenes dismissed Him, 
because He denounced their illegal traffic. The 
common people cried for His blood, because He con- 
demned their vices. He was opposed on every hand, 
and so will it be with all who follow in His steps. If 
you oppose the evil of the world, the world will oppose 
you. Ifyou resist oppression, the oppressor will resist 
you. Ifyou attack wrong-doing, the wrong-doer will 
attack you. To rebuke wrong-doing, especially in high 
quarters, may lose earthly friends and involve you in a 
life-long struggle, Moses, from the moment he struck 
at Pharaoh, had trouble to his dying day, but he eman- 
cipated a nation and left an undying name. Let no 
opposition, then, deter you from the right. The disciples 
were warned to expect tribulation, but their Master 
identified Himself with their work when He said: “He 
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that rejected you rejecteth Me.” The cause of right is 
the cause of God, and though at times you may see no 
results, and say in despondency, ‘Who hath believed 
our report ?”’ or, like Moses, cry out, ‘‘Why it is that 
Thou hast sent me, for Pharaoh does not cease to 
oppress the people, neither hast thou delivered thy 
people at all,” be assured that the first repulse is not 
decisive, that success in moral service cannot be 
measured by instant and visible results. Take courage 
and try again, for the right is destined one day to pre- 
vail, and all opposition will be rolled in blood. 


*¢ They never fail who die 
In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom ! what were we, 
If Brutus had not lived? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, but left a deathless lesson— 
A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 
When wicked men wax mighty and a state 
Turns servile.” 


Li; 

MIsSREPRESENTATION. 

It is disheartening to be opposed in our efforts for the 
welfare of others, but to have our motives in so doing 
misrepresented, involves an additional element of 
sorrow. This additional sorrow was experienced by 
Moses when the King of Egypt met his demand for the 
release of Israel by insinuating that his action was 
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prompted by selfish ambition: ‘‘ Why do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, let (or hinder) the people from their work”? 
As if he had said, The people are content, if you would 
only let them alone. You are stirring up this agitation 
for your own interest; and if the people sympathise 
with you, it is a sign that they have too little todo. If 
they had more work, they would have less time for such 
wild projects. Indolence lies at the bottom of the 
movement. ‘Ye are idle, ye are idle.” 

From this absurd charge, it is obvious in what light 
Pharaoh regarded the whole question. He looked at it 
from the side of self-interest. He was not accustomed 
to look at the moral side of things. He was the 
Egyptian autocrat, and everything must bend to his 
will and contribute to his aggrandisement. What was 
a command from Jehovah to a potentate who recognised 
no power superior to himself? What were the claims 
of a downtrodden people to a tyrant who owned no 
claims that ran counter to his own interests? He was 
well able to hold his own against all comers, and hence 
the rights of others did not enter into his calculations. 
His moral code did not include duty to others; it was 
summed up in the wretched dictum, that might was 
right, that self-interest was the highest aim. Hence he 
was unable to put a disinterested interpretation on the 
demand made upon him. He judged every one by his 
own low moral standard. 

Now, in all this, have we not a picture of what is 
going on every day round about us? Some noble soul, 
stung at the sight of oppression and injustice, raises his 
voice in protest from no other motive than to see justice 
done. The oppressor, smarting under the rebuke, cries 
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out in impotent rage, What have you got to do with 
it? Why do you hinder the people from their work? 
You are agitating for some selfish purpose. ‘Ye are 
idle, ye are idle.” You are interfering. Attend to your 
‘own affairs. Such is the style of argument which the 
philanthropist and Christian worker have oftentimes to 
face. They have to appeal to men destitute of religious 
feeling, who recognise no interest higher than their 
pocket. They have to lay down principles and under- 
take work opposed to the secular interests of man. 
And it is not surprising that those principles should be 
rejected and their advocates misrepresented. It is hard| 
tomake a man bow to God’s commands when those}__ 
commands are antagonistic to the interests of his trade. 
The slave trade of Egypt was a lucrative source of* 
revenue to the nation, and Pharaoh naturally wished to 
retain it. Even so, men look at things from a trade 
stand-point, and all opposition is put down to trade 
jealousy or some like motive. With such people the 
pocket is the only motive power, and they stand aghast 
when they see a man do an unselfish act. They cannot 
comprehend it, and so they attribute it to the hope of 
ulterior gain. Their own motives are of the earth 
earthy, and they judge others accordingly. 

One regrets that there is need for this style of re- 
mark, but the spirit here condemned is still prevalent 
among us. I have known a devoted Evangelist well-nigh 
crushed in spirit on having the taunt flung in his face, 
that he was engaging in Christian work for a living. It 
was a malicious misrepresentation, for had the detractor 
only known it, the evangelist was not only not doing it 
for a living, but, being a man of independent means, 
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was, in the most disinterested way, giving his services 
without a penny of remuneration, and all because of his 
love for the Master and His work. Such insinuations 
are a sore annoyance to the sensitive labourer, and well 
if he can bear them for conscience sake. For we may 
rest confident that all unjust imputations and charges 
will one day be cleared up, when the Searcher of hearts 
will both reward the earnest worker and vindicate his 
character. Therefore let us 
“* Work, though the enemy’s laughter 
Over the valley may sweep, 


For God’s patient workers hereafter 
Shall laugh while their enemies weep. 


Work, though the world would defeat you, 
Heed not its slander and scorn, 

Nor weary till angels shall greet you 
With smiles at the gates of the morn.” 


IE 
INGRATITUDE. 


Another discouragement which the Christian worker 
has often to face, arises from the ingratitude of those 
whom he seeks to serve. This is no mere fancy; it isa 
sad fact, corroborated by the experience of thousands. 
It is hard to endure opposition and bitter words from 
men of the world, but harder still when they come from 
the people themselves. Moses experienced this, and it 
seems to have gone like iron into his soul. He might 
have borne up against resistance from the tyrant, but 
when the people turned upon him with their reproaches, 
it was too much even for his heroic heart to bear. One 
would have thought they would have enthusiastically 
hailed him as their deliverer; but, instead of that, they 
flung back his efforts into his face, and ungratefully 
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taunted him with making their condition more bitter 
than it had been. They said, Ye have put a sword into 
Pharaoh’s hands to slay us. See how our burdens are 
increased. Ye are playing into the king’s hands, for 
since you came, he has doubled our task. It had been 
better for us to have remained as we were, and borne 
our ills in patience. Thus they scorned the efforts of 
those who were doing their utmost to emancipate them 
from their galling bondage. 

But how true is all this of Christian work still. The 
effort to break away from old surroundings originates 
new pains, and the blame of the new pains is apt to be 
laid at the door of the man who suggested the change. 
It is impossible to break off from a long-established evil 
custom or practice without a painful wrench. It is im- 
possible to deliver a sinner from the consequences of 
his sins without making disagreeable revelations to him 
of the wickedness of his heart, which often increases his 
pains a thousand-fold. The attempt to make things 
better has often the tendency to make them worse for 
the time being. And this is a great source of dis- 
couragement to the worker. But, rightly viewed, the 
immediate result could scarcely have been otherwise. 
The darkest hour, they say, is before the dawn; and 
very often Satan rivets the chains closer when he 
dreads being deprived of his victim. Giving up an 
old habit is painful; and men without moral stamina, 
though their lives were full of misery, have been known 
to resist efforts made to recover them to purity, on 
account of the moral effort needed to break off from 
their past life. Their expectation of immediate relief 
being disappointed, they regard their benefactor as a 
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foe come to augment their misery. Experience tells 
us that the effort to become better increases our pains. 
If, therefore, pain is the usual accompaniment of moral 
improvement, it is surely the height of ingratitude to 
blame the man who was the means of inducing you 
to enter on the path of progress. The man who dis- 
turbs the sinner in his false peace is the sinner’s best 
friend. It may cost the drunkard many a pang to 
throw aside his cups; but he must not reproach the 
‘man who led him to see the evils of intemperance. 
A physician is not cruel because he probes a wound 
deeply and pains the patient; and he would be an 
ungrateful patient who would reproach the physician 
for an operation, however painful, which saved his life. 

The man who aims at permanent good need not 
therefore be surprised if he incurs temporary reproach. 
In the early days of Christianity, the Apostles were 
called men who turned the world upside down. And 
there was a sense in which that was true. There 
were evils to be up-rooted before the good seed of the 
Word could be planted. They sought, therefore, to 
plow deep, to overturn what stood in the way, so as 
to clear a foundation for what was good. They upset 
evil customs, and therefore they roused enmity at the 
time; but succeeding ages look back with gratitude to 
those men for their self-sacrificing labours. Even so, 
the Christian worker may be abused as a troubler in 
Israel, because he breaks in upon evil customs in order 
to plant eternal principles. He is working for eternity; 
and if he tramples on what men hold dear, it is in order 
to fix their hopes on what will endure for ever. Let 
this thought be enough to cheer every discouraged 
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worker to start afresh; for what though men’s gratitude 
be withheld, we labour not for human praise, but for 
the good of men, and for the glory of God. 

FAILURE. ws 

This is another experience for which the Christian 
worker has to lay his account; and it would be the 
saddest of all if the failure was final. But it is not 
final; it is temporary, and only apparent. What seems 
failure to human view, may, in God’s esteem, be the 
highest success. No man ever seemed so completely 
baffled as Moses when he was rejected by the people, 
driven out from the royal presence, and bidden show 
his face there no more. His mission seemed at an 
end. But all his failures proved to be steps towards 
final success. And soit often is. We are poor judges 
of the results of Christian work, and it needs a dis- 
cerning eye to trace God’s mode of working. What we 
call failure may arise from our 

1. Inupatience to see results. From the very nature of 
the work, results do not readily manifest themselves. 
In manual labour we see the results of our exertions, 
and can measure our progress from time totime. Take 
the building of a house. The mason sees the edifice 
gradually rising before his eyes, and can calculate more 
or less exactly the time when it will be finished. Every 
stone laid on visibly adds to the result. The reaper on 
the corn-field can tell you what progress he is making. 
He knows exactly what he has to do, and every round 
brings him nearer the completion of his task. But in 
Christian work it is altogether different. You cannot 
measure results. You have different kind of material 
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to deal with, material that does not readily lend itself 
to a physical test. So long as you have inert matter to 
deal with, you may mould it at your will and test your 
progress. But when you have rational beings with free 
wills to act upon, you find yourself in a different region, 
working under altered conditions, and those conditions 
are of a kind that make it impossible for you to say 
what advance you are making. You cannot apply the 
moral test as you apply the physical. It is true you 
may see fruits in changed lives and improved morals, 
the redress of grievances and the establishment of 
purer laws; but all that takes time, and the man who 
laid the foundation of the improvement seldom sees its 
completion. Now, it is this which makes us so impa- 
tient, that we are apt to misunderstand the slowness of 
the progress. We do not see the improvement we ex- 
pected, and we draw a wrong conclusion and call it 
failure. This is our impatience, but God can afford to 
wait ; He must have His work well done, and hence He 
takes ages to do it—each generation and each workman 
contributing their part. We need not be impatient for 
what the world calls success. Be it our desire rather 
to fill up our niche in God’s great Temple, and our little 
bit of work will fit into its place, when “God has made 
the pile complete.”’ 

2. Inability to interpret God’s method of working. In 
Christian work we have not only to lament our lack of 
results, but in many cases present appearances are posi- 
tively against us. This, too, gives our services the 
impression of failure. The Divine mode of working 
often upsets all our calculations, and we need to have a 
discerning eye, else the mysterious ways of Providence 
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may easily be mistaken for a breakdown in the work. 
Moses fell into this mistake on finding that his efforts 
aggravated the evils he wished to remove. Had he 
been able to interpret the meaning of events, he would 
have seen that the increased burdens were the first 
indication of success, for if Pharaoh had not dreaded 
that his power was drawing to an end, he would not 
have demanded more work. This way of hastening 
the deliverance of Israel was to him so incomprehen- 
sible as to lead him to the conclusion that, instead of 
benefiting the people, the effect of his exertions was 
positively to increase their misery. It was a rash and 
erroneous conclusion, having nothing to support it but 
mere appearances. So we, in like manner, often fail to 
trace God’s hand when He works in mysterious ways 
for our good. It is not easy to acquiesce when things 
are going against us. Few indeed can look below the 
surface and read events aright, and this lack of discern- 
ment accounts for many of the fancied difficulties of 
Christian service. We see our proposals one by one 
set aside, our plans one by one break down, and another 
plan adopted, which seems to us to defeat the end in 
view, till we begin to learn that man’s wisdom is fool- 
ishness with God, and that the weak things of this 
world are chosen to confound the mighty. And when 
we do heartily fall in with God’s plan, we find it to 
be the best, for it invariably leads to success. 

Thus have I attempted to set before you some of 
the drawbacks and sorrows that beset Christian work, 
for it is well that the labourers in God’s vineyard 
should in a measure be prepared beforehand for what 
few escape in the way of opposition, misrepresentation, in- 
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gratitude, or apparent failure. Ihope I have not uttered a 
single word to deter any one from entering upon work 
so blessed, for it is a blessed work notwithstanding its. 
drawbacks. So, in closing, I want to point out that, if 
there are sorrows in the service of Christ, there are also 
compensating joys. There is the joy of alleviating 
distress, the joy of being a comforter in grief and a 
guide in perplexity, the joy of holding out a hand of 
sympathy and lifting up a downtrodden fellow-man from 
the mire of slavery and sin, the joy of adding to the 
sum total of human happiness in this world. Ah! do 
not tell me, selfish worldling, that this is all sentiment; 
it may seem so to you who live for self, but believe me 
there is nothing nobler, purer, more satisfying, than 
doing good for others. Try it, ye who are Christ’s, and 
your joy will be full, like that of your Master whose meat 
and drink it was to do His Father’s will. And if dis- 
appointments should cloud your efforts, remember Him 
who for the joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is now set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. For the day will come 
when from every corner of the field each now discour- 
aged worker and tearful reaper will come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. Till then, let 
us labour on, scattering the seed and spending our lives 
in the spirit of the following words :— 


‘*T live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” 


XIX, 


GOD’S BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. 


“ Then they that feared the Lord, spake often one to another; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before Elim for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon His 
name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up My jewels; and 1 will spare them as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth hint.” —MALACHI ili. 16, 17. 

Tue prophet is here speaking of the conduct and 
reward of those who remained faithful to God at a 
time of great national apostacy. Such a time had, in 
the providence of God, been permitted to cast its dark 
shadow over the people of Israel. It was not the first 
time in their history that this had taken place, yet 
God had been pleased to roll off the dark cloud, and 
restore His people to favour. The course of their 
history shows that the recurrence of certain evils 
brought on, as by natural sequence, a repetition of 
punishment or a fresh chastisement. From the period 
of the Judges downward this had notably been the 
case. Violated law brought in due time its appropriate 
punishment; and in this way God’s moral government, 
as it were, rectified itself in the eyes of men. ‘The 
transgressor never got off with impunity. 

But the present seemed to be an exception. The 
ungodly were allowed to go on in sin without calling 
down any token of Divine displeasure. Nay, not only 
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did they go on in sin unchallenged, but they even 
prospered in it; and so much did this singular fact 
weigh on the minds of God’s people, that they had 
begun to think the service of God to be vanity. What 
profit had the righteous man in keeping God’s laws, if 
in the keeping of them he not only incurred obloquy 
and disgrace, but fared worse in the world than the dis- 
obedient? The workers of iniquity were set up, the 
tempters of God were even delivered. What profit, 
then, had the righteous man in walking mournfully 
before the Lord? 

The prosperity of the wicked became a stumbling- 
block to the righteous. Those who continued faithful 
to God were perplexed when they saw the success of 
sin, and so they met to hold mutual intercourse, and to 
impart mutual encouragement. ‘‘ They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another.” They were per- 
plexed that they did not fare at least as well as the 
ungodly, and they met in order that, by prayer to God 
and conference with each other, they might fathom the 
providential mystery. In times of adversity men natu- 
rally turn to God for help and direction, and such a 
subject as this is well fitted to convey to us a lesson of 
reproof and encouragement—reproof, lest we envy at 
the good of others, and encouragemet, to believe that 
what is mystery now will be clear in the light of another 
world. Our short-sightedness keeps us from seeing 
beyond the present, otherwise we would perceive a 
higher good than earthly greatness, and true success 
would be tested not by outward conditions, but by 
moral character. The prosperity of the wicked is no 
sign that the benediction of the Almighty rests upon 
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him. There could be no more groundless fallacy than 
to judge of men’s moral condition by their worldly cir- 
cumstances; and, moreover, there are few things more 
characteristic of worldliness than to envy at the pros- 
perity of the wicked. For Christians to harbour such a 
feeling is too plain a proof that their own affections are 
still bent on worldly things. Let us take home this 
lesson and envy no man’s lot, but wait for the end, 
which will bring with it the rectification of all life’s 
anomalies. The Psalmist put this matter in its true 
light when he said: ‘‘I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a green bay-tree; yet 
he passed away, and lo, he was not: I sought him, but 
he could not be found. Mark the perfect and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


i 

First, we shall consider the conduct of the faithful at a 
time of apostacy. ‘They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another.” Instead of envying at the wicked 
and bewailing their own condition, they met for mutual 
encouragement and for the defence of God's righteous 
dealings against blasphemers. The text begins with the 
word ‘“then,”’ z.¢., at a time of prevailing infidelity and 
successful worldliness, when the ungodly were pro- 
claiming that wickedness was the way to prosperity, and 
sin the path to success, then it was that they who feared 
God met and spake one to another. Their object was 
not only mutual encouragement, but the vindication 
of their God from the aspersions cast upon His 
name. When toa backsliding nation the fear of God 
had became a myth, to these men it was the one grand 
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truth they had resolved to maintain. When to others 
the service of God was vanity, to them it was a potent 
reality, and they were not ashamed to be known as 
the ‘“‘God-fearing people;’’ and, moreover, they were 
not ashamed to show their colours, for they met that 
by public testimony they might witness for God amid 
a faithless nation. 

What a beautiful picture is this of Christian fellow- 
ship and fidelity; and, happily, even the darkest days 
of the Church have been brightened by examples of 
a like kind. I need only remind you how, in the early 
days of Christianity, when the powers of heathen Rome 
were adverse, many, of whom the world was not worthy, 
had to bear their testimony for Jesus in subterranean 
caves. In more recent times, when the power of papal 
Rome was in the ascendant, the heroic Waldenses, in 
the valleys of Piedmont, had to wander in deserts and 
on mountains, holding their meetings under cover of 
night, in constant terror of the blood-thirsty pursuer. 
And in times still more recent, and nearer home, when 
Claverhouse and his dragoons were scouring the land, 
many a conventicle of God-fearing Covenanters had 
literally to meet in dens and caves of the earth. Such 
instances, which might be multiplied indefinitely, show 
that God has always had a faithful remnant in times 
of the darkest apostacy. Common interests bring men 
together; and when the fire of religion burns low, true 
Christians will keep the flame alive by more intimate 
fellowship. They will throw aside for the time being 
their distinctive opinions and prejudices, and meet on 
a common platform for mutual advice and godly medi- 
tation. What a lesson for us! It bids us keep in. 
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abeyance our sectional differences, and present a united 
front to the common foe. This has more than once 
been the case in the history of Christianity, when the 
common citadel has been assailed. And this was what 
was done in the days of the prophet Malachi. Think 
of these faithful men amid an apostate nation—a 
nation in which infidelity had rolled its waves over the 
down-trodden truth, in which everything succeeded 
and was lauded that bore the mark of unbelief, and 
where adherence to conviction and conscience was 
branded as fanaticism, and the sure precursor of 
earthly failure—think, I say, of a faithful few, in the 
midst of such a nation, standing up for the truth, and 
declaring that, whatever others did, they would serve 
the Lord, and not deny His name. It was a grand 
spectacle; and as we think of it, we cannot but feel 
that these men were men of the right stamp—that their 
religion was no sham, but intensely real. God was 
to them a reality, and truth more to be prized than 
earthly gain. 

They were being subjected to a Divine test. God 
was trying them to see what was in their hearts, and to 
meet for mutual encouragement would greatly support 
them in the battle they had to fight. They took their 
united stand on common ground-—the fear of God. 
The fear of God, not the fear of man, was their ruling 
motive, and hence there was no faltering in their 
witness-bearing. At the peril of their lives they bore 
testimony and were not ashamed. They were the true 
Covenanters; they had made a covenant with God, and 
they would not break it. They were the true Puritans; 
they would not sully the name of the God they served. 
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They had taken a noble stand, and there was no tem- 
porising with them. They were not only true witness- 
bearers, but they were ready to defend the truth against, 
assailants. There are times when such men are 
specially needed, men able to stand up for the defence 
of the truth; not merely devout believers, but able 
apologists. Every sincere Christian may not be so 
equipped that he can vindicate the truth which he 
believes; but the life is after all the real unanswerable 
argument, and this is within the reach of every one. 
Each Christian has a sacred trust committed to him, 
which he dare not betray, and in the hour of temptation 
let him think what strength he may derive from inter- 
course with those who fear God. Christian fellowship 
may be a great restraint and may help the wavering to 
a decision. Too much stress cannot be laid on this. 
point, and many can point to promising lives that have 
been wrecked for want of it. Therefore, I urge it 
especially on the young as a safeguard against a blasted 
life. Seek the society of those who love God and truth, 
and this will help to steady you in the hour of testing 
temptation. Many a man does not know how weak his 
hold is till the wave comes. Many a moral break-down 
has come to light which the world never expected; and 
how needful is it that we be alive to the temptations 
that beset us and seek to be ever underneath the shield 
of Him who has promised to keep us in the hour of 
trial. In no age has God been without His witnesses, 
but how few are they compared to what they might be! 
May God increase their number a thousandfold, so that 
there may be not only a remnant left, but thousands 
who have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal. 
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LI. 

Notice, in the second place, that the Lord kept a 
Book of Remembrance for recording the names and deeds of the 
faithful. These faithful ones, in their mutual delibera- 
tions and defence of God’s ways, were not allowed to 
pass unnoticed. ‘“‘The Lord hearkened and heard / 
them.’ He knew for what purpose they were convened. 
He smiled on their conferences and took note of their 
wishes, and if they did not succeed in stemming the 
tide of Apostacy, they had the comfort that in doing 
their best the unseen recorder of their counsels would 
countenance their labours and reward them accordingto } 
their faithfulness. Inthat Book of Remembrance, written | 
before God, would be registered their every wish, their 
works of faith and labours of love; and from that Book, 
now secretly written, would be openly read out the record 
that would form the basis of judgment and reward. 

In speaking of a Book, it will not be understood that 
we insist on an actual volume. The expression is an 
accommodation to our modes of speech. He whois Om- 
niscient needs no book to keep Him in mind of His 
people’s services. We must regard the language as 
meaning nothing more than that their deeds are as 
particularly recorded as if actually written in a book. 
For there is in a very real sense a record, if not a book, 
kept by God of all the services rendered to Him; and 
though not accessible to us, it is as really existent as 
the Omniscient mind, and cannot be erased. The object 
of this record is to form the basis of judgment: it is 
otherwise called the Book of Life, from which the dead 
will be judged. According to what is written there, so 
will men be rewarded or punished. The ancient Kings 
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of Persia used to keep a journal of the deeds of their 
servants, so that when at a future time inquisition was 
made of any matter, the faithless might be punished 
and those who had rendered signal service rewarded. 
So, in like manner, God records the services of His 
people, that they may be justly dealt with on the great 
day of account. Nothing will be left unnoticed that 
will add to the final award. No good deed will be 
unrecorded, and thus the name of the righteous will be 
kept in everlasting remembrance. And as a guarantee 
of the correctness of every entry in that Book, we are 
assured that the Lord Himself hearkens and _ hears. 
Nothing will escape His searching scrutiny. Whatever 
has been done for Him in secret will be brought to 
light; a cup of cold water, given in Christ’s name, will 
be noted as meriting its appropriate reward. 

The contents of this Book may be regarded as a sort 
of moral diary, of which we ourselves are the unconscious 
recorders. By our conduct we are supplying material 
for each impression made upon it. In every act of our 
life we are adding to that list of items, which in the end 
will form the basis of our acquittal or condemnation. 
Notice the peculiar turn of the phrase here. ‘A Book 
of Remembrance was written before God.’ Who wrote 
that Book? It is not said that God wrote it. ‘‘He 
hearkens and hears,” and we ourselves must be regarded 
as the writers.* Surely this is a thought well fitted to 


* This statement is not a pure figure of speech, for are our characters 
not imprinted to a certain extent on our faces, so that our fellow-men 
may read what we are? Science, especially Phrenological Science, 
teaches us that our characters are written on our skulls in hieroglyphics 
which can be partially deciphered years even after we have gone to our 
account. If a man is highly moral, intellectual, pious, or religious, 
these traits will show themselves in the formation of his head; andif a 
man lives under the sway of his animal or lower nature, his very bones 
and features will tell the tale. 
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impress us with the solemnity of life! What consequences 
hang on what we do! Every action, like so many turns 
of the pen, is inscribing something either for or against 
us in God’s Book. How careful should we be what sort 
of entry we are making! Let it be of a kind that will 
bear to be read before the world. How much we daily 
do and think that we would be ashamed to let our 
fellow-men know! and yet these very things will meet 
us again, if not blotted out by the blood of Christ. 
That act of dishonesty you committed, that deed of 
shame of which you were guilty, will come up again; 
you cannot conceal them, for they are in God’s Book, 
written as by your own hand. And the hand that 
wrote it cannot erase it. Like the murder spot in Lady 
Macbeth’s hand, it will not “out” by any power of 
yours. A little water will not clear you of it, nor will all 
the perfumes of Arabia sweeten the sin-stained hand. 
Is this not enough to make you pause in sin and begin a 
new life? Everything you add to this record is so much 
that will last. You have seen children by the sea-shore 
playfully building houses of sand, which the next wave 
blotted out as if they had never been. You may inscribe 
your name on an old tree or on a grassy bank, but in a 
few years, or less, there is no trace of your inscription, 
it has faded quite away. But here is a record whereon, 
if you leave a mark, it will abide. Years will not dim 
the inscription, nor will water wash out the mark. Be 
careful, then, what you write by your words and actions, 
for when once away from you, they are beyond your re- 
call. The impression once made, no power of yours 
can blot it out. The effects of it will remain on your 
own soul, and however you may conceal it now, it will 
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come to the light at last. Traces of it will remain which 
no ocean wave will be able to wash away. 

Seek, then, to do something that will keep your 
memory fragrant when you are gone, something for 
which God will own you at last. I urge you to some 
noble aim in life, so that the record of your words and 
deeds may be a memorial, to encourage others after you 
have gone to your reward. I urge this upon you, not 
simply because of the reward it merits, but especially 
because the doing of the right is its own reward, and 
that thereby you may leave behind you an example 
whose influence will live on in the lives of others. Let 
the beauty of holiness be your main aim in life. Seek 
to live for God, and you are thereby writing for yourself 
the grandest epitaph ever inscribed over philanthropist, 
patriot, or martyr. Let me not be understood as urging 
this high aim merely for the sake of the reward; yet it 
would be idle to conceal the thought, that much en- 
couragement is to be derived from the fact, that the 
man who is battling with sin, struggling after holiness, 
and striving to honour God, is greatly sustained by the 
assurance that there is One who knows his high purpose 
and takes note of his noble strivings. Let that thought 
abide with you; and even as Moses had respect unto 
the recompense of reward, preferring to suffer shame 
with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin, so will you be enabled to shun those sins that other- 
wise might have stained your life; and when the record 
of that life has been written, it may be such that the 
world will be richer because you have lived. Let God’s 
Book of Remembrance be the register of your life; let 
it be filled with pure thoughts, lofty aspirations, and 
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noble deeds, that you may be one of those to whom the 
promise will apply: ‘“‘ They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.” 


Line 

Observe, in the third and last place, the veward pro- 
mised to the faithful. ‘*They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that. day when I make up my jewels, 
and I will spare him as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.” There are two things here. The faithful 
are likened first to jewels, secondly to sons, and there is 
special appropriateness in both similitudes. The two- 
ideas here are preciousness and likeness. God’s people are 
precious as jewels, dear to Him, but they also bear 
such resemblance to Him as to be called sons—a much 
higher honour than to be jewels. They who were once 
polluted and impure are now as jewels, clean and 
bright; and they who were once rebels have now become 
sons. 

What is ajewel? A jewel is a precious stone, usually 
dug out of the earth. Its owner ranks it among his 
most valuable possessions. Its value depends partly on 
its nature, and partly on the labour bestowed on it in 
the process of refinement. An unpolished diamond is 
of immense value, but when polished its value is vastly 
enhanced. Beautiful as it may now appear, its original 
home was the bowels of the earth, the mire, or the ocean’s 
bed, often mixed up with material of no value. So 
those whose names are in God’s Book have been taken 
out of the mire of sin, have had their corruption, like 
dross, purged away by washing in the cleansing fountain 
and passing through the fires of tribulation. They had 
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to bear their testimony amid obloquy and disgrace, they 
were the despised of their race, yet God took them up, 
pardoned, adopted, and sanctified them, so that He is 
not ashamed to call them His, and such a value does 
He set on them, that He calls them jewels, the most 
precious of all that He possesses. Think how great 
a change has taken place in them! What were they 
once? What are they now? Raised out of the mire 
of sin and set upon a throne of glory. Taken from 
among the filthy and vile, now purified, fitted for the 
company of the redeemed. Chosen with no quality to 
recommend them, now clothed with a character of 
spotless purity. God is not ashamed to be called their 
God. They took Him to be their God, and now He 
owns them as His people. They are the crown-jewels 
of the King of Kings, and will shine as the brightness of 
the firmanent and as stars for ever and ever. Oh 
brethren, is this not enough to stimulate us to fidelity in 
witness-bearing? Enough to encourage us to follow 
them who through faith and patience are now inheriting 
the promises? Those who have passed through the 
great tribulation and washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb are now before the throne clothed in white. 
Think of them up yonder, their unspeakable joy, their 
triumphal palms, their white robes the symbols of un- 
sullied purity, gathered out of all places from north, 
south, east, and west. Compared to their brightness, 
the glories of earth are dim. Who would not desire to 
gain such a recompense of reward? Who would not 
count the prizes of earth as the small dust of the balance 
compared to such a weight of glory? God’s jewels will 
be bright when the light of the sun has gone out, and 
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the splendours of earth will be dim in the day when the: 
saints shall shine. 

The highest reward of all is, that God’s faithful 
people will be owned as sons. ‘“ He will spare them 
as a man spareth his own son.’ Here we have a 
distinct recognition of the sonship of believers. This 
is a much higher honour than to be jewels. It is to 
be not only God’s peculiar people, it is to be ke Him, 
and be His hewys. If we are sons of God, then are we 
like God. In some measure at least our characters 
must resemble His, and the service of witness-bearing 
to which He calls us is meant to bring out that resem- 
blance. The furnace of discipline will manifest the 
likeness by consuming the unlikeness. He will spare 
His children in the furnace; He will temper the fierce- 
ness of the world’s hatred and opposition, so that they 
shall come out purer and fitter for higher service. 
They will not be destroyed in the final destruction of 
the ungodly. The fires of judgment, which will burn 
up everything that is not of God, will leave them 
unscathed. They will be tenderly dealt with, and kept 
safe, when the ungodly, like chaff, are driven away. 
They have borne testimony for God, and He will make 
them sons and heirs—-‘‘heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ.” Glorious reward—recompense worth 
waiting and working for! Those who in His service 
lost all will more than recover all they lost when {God 
opens His boundless treasury, and says, ‘Son, all that 
I have is thine.” They who received no recompense 
on earth will be abundantly recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just. 

What revelations will this book of remembrance 
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make at last to an astonished world! Names will be 
there that the world never knew; and names omitted 
that the Church expects. ‘Many that are first shall 
be last, and the last shall be first.” Here God’s jewels 
are hidden, and His sons obscure. Men may see no 
beauty in them, the world may not even know them; 
but there is a day coming when they will be seen as 
they are. ‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know 
that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.’’ The day when God makes 
up His jewels will show every man’s character in its 
true light. God will gather His jewels out of the dust 
and darkness, and His sons from despised abodes, to 
set them on thrones. Long-forgotten graves will yield 
their priceless treasures. The great white throne will 
be set, and the dead, small and great, shall stand before 
the Judge. ‘The books shall be opened, and another 
book shall be opened, which is the Book of Life; and the 
dead shall be judged according to the things written in 
the books.” “ And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.”’ 


XX. 


NOT ASHAMED OF THE GOSPEL.* 


“T am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Few first, and also to 
the Greek.” —RoOM. i. 16. 


Tue Apostle Paul’s avowal of his readiness to preach 
the Gospel at Rome must be acknowledged to be one 
of the bravest utterances of one of the bravest men. 
It was made in no spirit of bravado. He had counted 
the cost, and was prepared for the adverse influences 
he would have to cope with. He had found, to a large 
extent, the power and learning of the age everywhere 
against him; and it was not likely to be otherwise at 
Rome—a city which for centuries had issued laws to 
the world, and which, for political reasons, had looked 
with suspicion and jealousy on every movement not 
originating within its own imperial walls. 

Yet he was not deterred, because he felt behind him 
a power mightier than all the Cesars. Rome, that 
name of terror to unsubdued nations, would herself be 
subdued by a power that she despised. That proud 
mistress of nations had been the scene of many a 
splendid triumphal procession; but she never witnessed 
a grander entry than when the Apostle of the Gentiles 


* This discourse, and the following four, have been considerably con- 
densed for publication purposes. 
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passed within her walls a prisoner in bonds. That 
slighted bondsman was in truth the mightiest conqueror 
that ever graced her streets. His entry was the fulfil- 
ment of the dearest wish of his heart; and, although 
contrary to his wishes, he entered as a prisoner in 
bonds, he knew that the word of God was not bound. 
{He had for many a day wished to visit the imperial 
|metropolis, that he might proclaim a power mightier 
than the sword. Rome might be the embodiment of 
world-power, but her weapons were feeble compared 
to the weapons wielded by that lonely prisoner. He 
had already proved the Gospel armour on many a field, 
and he was now going forth to try it against hostile 
forces in the very centre of the world’s opposition. In 
the result of the trial he had not the shadow of a doubt. 
All hostile forces must go down before the name of 
the despised Nazarene. That name would prove 
mightier far than all the armies of the empire. Why, 
then, need he be ashamed ? 


hs 
DIVINE POWER. 
‘The power of God.” This is the first reason why 
the Apostle was not ashamed of the Gospel. It is 
power. It is Divine power. 


1. The history of Christianity among the nations of 
the earth has established its claim to power. Its pro- 
gress has often been in the face of bitterest hostility, 
without the help of worldly patronage. Wherever it 
went, it conquered. Feeble it seemed at first, but in 
that apparent feebleness there slumbered the power of 
Omnipotence. Power! What is it? ‘To see it in the 
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physical sphere, go to the sea-shore and mark the 
billows as, with well-nigh irresistible force, they roll up 
their massive volume, lashing the rocks and pitching 
the great ship like a plaything. Look up to world- 
peopled space and think of the orbs overhead, wheeling 
on at incalculable speed along their mighty revolutions, 
performing their untrodden voyages with unerring exact- 
mess. Or, follow the lightning as it plays round the 
mountain peaks and, with resistless energy, splits the 
rocks. These are instances of power in its grandest 
displays, as seen in the region of natural law. But, in 
the moral region, there reigns a still more sovereign 
power, working more silently it may be and less pal- 
pable to the senses, but producing results far tran- 
scending the mightiest forces of nature. What the 
‘Gospel did in the early ages in overturning false systems 
and changing the face of society, what it is doing to-day 
in supplanting heathen religions and introducing purer | 
laws, entitles it to be ranked as the most potent force |. 
that has ever entered our world. It proved more than { 
‘a match for the iron despotism of Rome, and it has 
never failed for eighteen centuries to make its enemies 
its footstool. 


2. The secret of this amazing power is that God is 
behind it. Nothing but Divine influence could account 
‘for such uniform and unfailing triumphs. To trace the 
lofty morality of the Gospel to the development of mere 
human ideas, is to impose on unaided reason a respon- 
sibility which she declines to bear. Philosophy, science, 
and art have all added their contributions to the progress 
of the race, but they fail at the vital point. Powerless 
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must every system be that seeks to raise man to his. 
true dignity without aid of the Divine. Such a system 
must come from heaven, and such is the Gospel of 
Christ. It came at a fit time in the world’s history, at 
a time when the wisdom of the sages had reached its 
highest development, when the influence of Rome was 
co-extensive with the civilized world. It was not the 
product of the world’s wisdom, nor the result of the 
world’s power. It came direct from heaven, and is the 
highest and holiest means by which God works on man- 
kind. The ancient Thracians had a very striking emblem 
expressive of the power of God. It was a sun with 
three beams—one shining on a sea of ice and melting 
it, another on a rock and dissolving it, and the third on 
a dead man and raising him to life. This image beauti- 
fully illustrates the Gospel sun shining on a cold, hard, 
and dead world. Christian truth can alone effect such 
moral transformations, and God works through it. 
\ Other systems may show the power of man, but the 
‘Gospel shows the power of God. It introduced a new 
element into the constitution of society. It brought into 
the world a force unknown before. It touched and 
subdued the heart in a way that nothing else has ever 
done. A power was long needed to satisfy the longings 
of the soul, and raise man’s thoughts above the earthly 
and the visible. With Christianity came that power, 
and its influence can only be accounted for by the 
Divinity of its origin. 
EI. 

SAVING POWER. 

‘Unto salvation.’”’ All power is not saving power, 
nor does all Divine power even result in salvation. 
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The power seen in Creation and Providence is truly 
Divine, but not necessarily saving. Nor will the power 
that resides in the Gospel result in salvation, unless it 
is accompanied by the influence of the spirit. Let the 
Holy Spirit accompany the message and it becomes 
effectual in the forgiveness of sins and in the restora- 
tion of fallen man to the image of his Maker. 


1. The Gospel comes with a message of forgiveness 
to guilty man. ‘‘ Who can forgive sins but God only?” 
Sin is the disease and in God’s hands alone is the 
remedy. No other system ever struck at the root of 
the evil under which human nature groaned. Guilt was 
the burden that lay upon man; and the Gospel, while 
it places the guilty before the bar of condemnation, pro- 
vides also a way of escape, an unfailing remedy in the 
forgiveness of sins. This is a power that far exceeds 
anything within the range of human possibility. To 
show mercy becomes the crowned monarch better than 
his crown, but the prerogative of the crown does not 
extend to the forgiveness of sins. To free from just 
condemnation is a mightier’ attribute than to rule a 
kingdom. And this is the glory of the Gospel; it finds 
the race lying under condemnation and reaches down a 
hand of help to lift them up into acceptance. The 
sentence “‘guilty’”” was pronounced by the broken law, 
but a mightier law said, “Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth ?” 


2. The Gospel is.a power for the renewal of man’s 


nature. ‘ Who:can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
x—2 
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clean?” This is a task beyond unaided human re- 
sources. Man can neither begin the work of grace in 
his heart nor carry it on after it is begun. The word 
salvation covers the whole course of the Christian life, 
from its first act in the moment of believing to its final 
consummation in glory. The design of Christ’s mission 
was to save man from the dominion of sin as well as 
from its condemning power; not only to break the 
fetters of sin, but to enable us to walk in newness of life. 
And for this we need a power not our own. Salvation 
is not the result of a combination of Divine grace and 
human effort. It is Divine power all through, from 
beginning to end. As the hymn puts it: 


« Tis thine to cleanse the heart, 
To sanctify the soul ; 

To pour fresh life on every part, 
And new create the whole.” 


The new creation is the work of the Divine Spirit 
dwelling in the heart. A man’s share (if he must have 
a share) in the work consists in yielding submission 
to the Spirit’s influence. We must by His help lay 
hold on God, and the tie that binds the guilty soul 
to Him is Faith—‘ salvation to every one that believeth.” 
Let this link abide throughout life, and the soul will 
appropriate Divine strength just as the body assimilates 
and grows by the food of which it partakes. Thus pro- 
vision is made in the Gospel not only for the justification 
of man, but for his restoration to the Divine image. 


ith 
UNIVERSAL POWER. 
“To every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.” This is a third reason why the 
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Apostle was not ashamed of the Gospel. He was 
sure it would be its own witness; and the changes it 
wrought on men elsewhere it would work here, also, 
in the imperial city on every one that believeth. In 
the very centre of the mightiest and most solid of 
empires was now to be planted_a force that was des- 
tined to break all resistance. | Like the stone which 
Daniel saw cut out of the mountain without hands, 
which dashed in pieces all the images, so would this 
force break the gods of Rome, and establish a kingdom 
that would last for ever. The glory of the Gospel 
consists not only in its Divine origin or saving efficacy, 
but also in its universal adaptation. It suits the needs 
of mankind everywhere. It offers the same remedy 
for the ills of humanity, high and low, Jew or Greek. 
It breaks through all barriers of race and rank, and 
addresses itself toman as man. It owns no party. It 
favours no sect. It reaches out a helping-hand to all, 
without respect to nation or social standing. It knows 
no distinction between the classes and the masses. It 
is a thorough leveller. | 

“To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’ The 
first Gospel offer had to be made to some one; and it 
pleased God to confer that honour on the Jews. They 
despised and rejected it. The heavenly message excited 
only contempt in their narrow, selfish natures. They 
looked for a kingdom of exclusive character, such as 
would perpetuate the distinction which they fancied 
the Most High had made between them and other 
nations. That One of humble parentage should be 
king of the descendants of Abraham, the friend of God, 
was too much for a Jew to acknowledge; and more 
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especially as His kingdom was to include all, without 
distinction of nation or rank. But what offended the 
Jews became the glory of the Gentiles. Their fall 
became the riches of the world. The universality of 
the Gospel message was proclaimed; and it has proved | 
its fitness to meet the wants of all. Rejection by this 
one or that will not prevent its universal spread, for 
the promise has gone forth, without recall, that all the 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation of God. 

Such was the character of the message that Paul 
had to announce at the seat of the world’s authority. 
Why need he be ashamed of it? It came from heaven, 
and was destined to conquer the world. The words 
of a crucified man would affect the destiny of the race 
more than all the edicts of the Cesars; and thus the 
Apostle felt that he wielded a weapon more potent 
than the armies of the empire. For three hundred 
years the battle raged with terrific fierceness between 
Christianity and Roman Paganism, till one of the most 
hostile emperors was compelled to exclaim, with his 
dying breath, «Thou hast conquered, O Galilean.” 
And the day will come, sooner or later, when all the 
world over it will be acknowledged that the Galilean 
King has won the day. Are you ashamed to own Him 
now? ‘* Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me, and of 
My words, of him, also, shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed when He cometh in the glory of His Father, 
with the holy angels.” 


OG ie 


ELIJAH ON CARMEL. 


& And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long halt ye 
- between two opinions? if the Lord be God, follow Him: but if Baal, 
_ then follow him.’—1 KINGS xviii. 21. 

Tue day on which these words were uttered was a 
memorable day in the annals of Israel. Idolatry, like 
a dense cloud, had overshadowed the land, and well 
nigh obscured the truth of God. A succession of 
idolatrous kings had brought religion to the brink of 
extinction. Ahab, not content with the idol worship 
which Jeroboam had set up, openly countenanced the 
idolatries of Baal, which his wife Jezebel had imported 
from Sidon. The Baalism of Sidon thus became the 
religion of the court, and was fast striking its roots, 
deep and wide, among the masses. 

In the circumstances, it needed a man of courage to 
speak out, and there was only one such man in all 
the land. The heart of the nation was indeed deeply 
touched by the long-protracted famine, but it seems to 
have occurred to none but the prophetic Elijah that 
the famine was a Divine judgment for national sins. 
His solitary voice was raised in protest against the 
doings of the Royal House, and it was at his suggestion 
that the Carmel gathering was convened, The people, 
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driven to desperation by the horrors of hunger, gladly 
hailed any movement that was likely to put an end to 
the dreadful scourge. So, when the proclamation was 
made, they mustered from every quarter to the royal 
summons at the foot of Mount Carmel. They had met 
to witness a contest between the Baalitish prophets and 
Elijah the prophet of God. 

First came the prophets of Baal in regal pomp, 
and established themselves in a prominent spot in full 
view of the assembled throng. Then appeared the 
valiant Elijah, in solitary majesty arrayed in the pro- 
phetic mantle, and took his stand opposite the false 
prophets. None needed to ask who he was. They all 
knew him, and there is a hush throughout the vast 
assembly. He will parley none with his antagonists 
just yet, by-and-bye he will speak to them in deeds of 
blood; but he turns to the swarming multitudes, who 
were merely:spectators and had not yet taken a side, and 
thunders out in fearless tones the manly appeal: “* How 
long halt ye between two opinions? If Jehovah be God, 
follow Him: but if Baal, then follow him.” 


Ie 

AN ALTERNATIVE PRESENTED. 

The alternative lay between Jehovah and Baal, and 
the object of this national gathering was to decide 
which was to be Israel’s God. Notice the different 
elements composing this gathering. There were two 
forces arrayed against each other, very unequal in 
social influence. On the one hand, there were Ahab 
and Jezebel, the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal 
and the four hundred prophets of the groves. On the 
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other side was one man, faithful among the faithless, a 
prophet of the Most High. The great mass of the: 
people was neither on the one side nor the other, but no 
doubt predisposed in favour of the King and the Court. 
Meanwhile, however, they awaited the issue of the con- 
flict, unwilling to commit themselves, till they saw 
which was to be the winning side. Such an attitude 
was far from manly, and did not bespeak much religious: 
earnestness. Religion was to them a matter of expe- 
diency. Indeed they seem to have regarded Jehovah 
as not much different from Baal. The nation was 
tending to Polytheism, and Jehovah was beginning to 
be looked upon as merely one of the many deities. The 
worshippers of Baal did not deny that Jehovah was a 
god, only they declined to acknowledge Him as the 
only true God. And with the great majority of the: 
people it had come to be of little consequence which 
deity they served, or for that matter they had no objec- 
tion to pay homage all round, if there was anything to 
gain by it. No, no, said Elijah, that will never do: 
there is only one God, and His claims are supreme. At. 
this point the two parties came into sharpest collision ; 
and they both agreed that the dispute should be settled 
by a sacrifice, and ‘‘ the God that answered by fire, let 
him be God.” 

The conditions of the sacrifice were clearly laid down 
and accepted by both parties, and both parties took 
their turn at the altar (for description, see 1 Kings 
XViil. 22-40). The result was that the false prophets 
failed, and the God of Elijah alone answered by fire. 
The effect on the undecided onlookers was electric, and 
their decision was registered there and then by the 
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unanimous shout, ‘“ Jehovah, He is the God”’; while 
the prophets of Baal, who had long been deceiving the 
people, were led to the brink of the stream and slain 
with the sword. 

This result boded well for the future of the nation. 
Jehovah was for the time acknowledged as supreme. 
But the Baal-worship, that was supposed to be slain 
along with the false prophets, revived again and wrought 
havoc in Israel. It lives still in a thousand forms. So 
that the question proposed to Israel on that eventful 
day is a question for all time—Jehovah or Baal? The 
alternative here presented confronts every man at some 
time or other—Who is to be the God of your life? 
Who is to rule in your heart? There are deities en- 
throned in the heart as well as idols embodied to the 
eye, and the Baalism of the heart takes many forms. 
One form is covetousness, or the worship of Mammon. 
The nation that makes material good its chief end is 
running the same perilous course as Israel did in the 
time of Ahab and Jezebel, and the individual who pays 
his heart’s devotion to aught save God is practically a 
worshipper of idols. Whatever becomes lord of the 
affections is a modern form of the old Baalism. More- 
over, there are many who bow in senseless homage 
before the shrine of the god of wine and the god of 
lust, repeating idolatries as gross as ever dishonoured 
the days of ancient Paganism, gratifying their vilest 
tastes while their better natures are starving. These 
are some of the forms of the modern Baalism that is 
eating away the soul-religion of the times. It is as 
true in our day as in Paul’s, that many walk, of whom 
it is not too much to say that they are the enemies of 
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the Cross of Christ, whose god is their belly, and whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. We 
sadly need the old Tishbite back among us, to rouse 
us from our time-serving guilt. 


II, 

. AN INCONSISTENCY EXPOSED. 

' The inconsistency lay in blending the claims of 
Jehovah and Baal. Many, apparently, had no objec- 
tion to divide their allegiance, their only concern being 
to keep on good terms with the ruling powers. The 
prophet warns them that, from the nature of the 
case, this was an impossibility. Jehovah was the only 
true and supreme God, and to combine His worship 
with that of an idol was an attempt to unite the irre- 
concilable. ‘The service of God is an exclusive service, 
it admits of no compromise. This truth is put in 
language of unmistakeable clearness by lips that cannot 
err—*‘ No man can serve two masters. Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” 


1. A religious compromise, it is sometimes said, is 
surely better than no religion at all. However plausible 
this may sound, we are bound to say that, from the 
nature of the case, it is an absurd position. A com- 
promise in religion is, to say the least, unmanly and 
hypocritical; it is an attempt to pass off for what you 
are not. Yet how many people of this kind are there 
in the world! They seem not far from the kingdom of 
God, and yet are in bondage to the god of this world. 
To-day they sing with the saints the songs of Sion, 
to-morrow they join the boisterous revelry in the halls 
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of Bacchus. It is told of Lorenzo de Medici, the auto- 
cratic ruler of Florence, that he could spend the night 
in debauch, and dictate a pious letter to his son in the 
morning. And the following is on record in the name- 
of a Spanish bishop, whose clergy had long been dis- 
puting about the condition of Solomon—some_ con- 
tending for his salvation, others for his perdition. To 
meet the views of both parties, the good bishop is said 
to have made a drawing on the walls of his chapel,. 
representing Solomon as half in heaven, half in hell. 
Such a representation, if it were possible, would be a 
fit picture of the moral state of many people in our: 
own day. It is hard to set them down as the children 
of wrath, and yet they can scarcely be heirs of glory. 
“ Their faults and virtues lie so mixed,” that both sides. 
might well disown them. They remind us of Dryden’s 
description in the ‘* Hind and Panther ’’— 


** Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell.” 


2. Such conduct yields no satisfaction to the waverer.. 
The troubles arising from indecision are endless. The 
man who will not take a decided stand exposes himself 
to the constant banter of his companions, and there is. 
no end of annoyance to the man who cannot say, No. 
Take the subject of temperance. You may be neither 
a drunkard nor a total abstainer; and if your comrades 
know that, they will give you no rest till you join them. 
You are a sociable man, and your nature prompts you 
to give way to their solicitations, and thus, by degrees, 
you embark on a career of drunkenness. Whereas, if 
you had been able to give them a firm refusal, they 
would have left off speaking unto you, and you would. 
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have saved yourself a world of trouble. For your own 
‘sake, then, be decided. To be decided, you do not need 
to be obstinate. Be able to give an intelligent reason 
for the course you take, and that will disarm criticism, 
and you will find that ‘‘ when a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” 


3. Divided service is dishonouring to God. Why? 
Because it puts Him on a level with Baal, and robs 
Him of the glory which is His sole due. If you worship 
two or more Gods at the same time, you put them on 
an equal footing; and the God of heaven has told us, 
in a way not to be mistaken, that He will not share His 
glory with another. A divided heart will not satisfy the 
Maker of it. The royal law is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with ali thy heart.’ Compromises in 
religion will not do. They are inconsistent with the 
claims of God, and will fix you down at last among the 
foes of God. For many will say on that day, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy 
name done many wonderful works?” to whom He will 
say, ‘“‘ Depart from me, I never knew you.” 


iil. 

A DECISION DEMANDED. 

The assemblage on Carmel was, for most part, 
wavering between the claims of Jehovah and Baal, and 
Elijah urged them to take a side. If you believe that 
Jehovah is God, then decide in favour of Jehovah; if 
you believe Baal to be the true God, then decide in 
favour of Baal. In any case, halt no longer. Take 
your side now. It is cowardly to wait till the battle is 
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over. He chides them for their unmanly hesitation. 
“‘ How long halt ye?’’ What were they waiting for? 
What did they expect to gain? They put off till it was 
certain which side was strongest. For they made no 
response to Elijah’s appeal till they saw the result of 
the sacrifice, and then they shouted for Elijah’s God. 
It was a time-serving decision, and it is not surprising 
that the result was evanescent. It was not based on 
moral conviction, but on considerations of expediency. 
Here we have the explanation of the poor results of 
many a popular religious movement. In the enthusiasm 
of the moment, multitudes cast in their lots, simply 
because it was popular. The tide of popularity, in 
most cases, determines the vote of the unthinking 
throng, whereas the wise man will ask, Which is the 
right side? Which is the side of God? 

The reasons for immediate decision are powerful 
and urgent. Time is short, the matter is of supreme 
moment, and there is no middle ground. You have to 
be either on the one side or on the other. Let no 
unmanly fears sway your choice. Be a Daniel, and if 
need be stand alone. Be an Elijah, a champion for 
God and the truth. In any case, take your stand on 
the right side, and no matter what numbers may be on 
the other side, if God is with you and you with God, 
you are ‘multitudinous above all human majorities.” 
Elijah, to human appearance, may have seemed to 
stand alone ‘that glorious day on Carmel,’ but the 
result showed that he was on the winning side, because 
it was the side of God. Fear not to be out-and-out for 
God. And make the decision now. ‘ Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” 


XXII. 


WHEN A MAN DIES. 


“Tha man die, shall he live again ?””—JoB xiv. 14. 


Some of the deepest life-problems were discussed many 
centuries ago by Job and his friends in the land of Uz. 
In reading this book, one is surprised to find questions 
that still wait for an answer pressing themselves on the 
attention of inquiring mindsin that bygoneage. Discus- 
sion began early, and the last word has not been spoken 
on such subjects as the relation between God and the 
universe, the connection between sin and suffering, and 
the bearing of character on prosperity. Is man entirely 
selfish? Does he serve God for the sake of reward? 
Those who serve God are often losers here. Has this 
not a deterring effect? Vice is lauded, virtue despised. 
Is this what we would expect under the government 
of a righteous Ruler? Such are some of the forms in 
which the phenomena of being presented themselves 
to the men of Job’s day. 

But they also exercised their minds on subjects that 
lay beyond the sphere of sense. The great mystery of 
death faced them, and no voice had yet broken the 
dread silence. They saw generation after generation 
marching on in mournful procession to the silent land, 
and no voyager had ever returned to report. Do they 
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live in other lands, or has the grave closed over them 
for ever? The sages of the heathen world, in their 
strivings after God by the light of Nature, attempted 
an answer; but it was dark and unsatisfactory. The 
Jews, too, guided by the light of such revelation as 
they possessed, gave their reply, which, though much 
clearer than that of the heathen, was still hazy and 
imperfect. A clear and decisive reply came when the 
empty tomb, hewn out of the rock, declared to a per- 
plexed world that death was not an eternal sleep, but 
‘the gate of life; that the grave was not the goal of life, 
but the passage to a life beyond. Thus the answers to 
this question may be reduced to three, according as 
the inquirers were guided by the light of Reason, the 
Old Testament Scriptures, or the New Testament 
revelation. 


1 

THE HEATHEN ANSWER. 

r~ The heathen, who had only the dim light of Reason 
' sto guide them, looked forward to the future with grave 
misgivings; or, if a cheering ray broke the gloom, it 
was the expectation of a land not of sinless activity 
and hallowed rest, but a land of more luxuriant fields 
‘and wider hunting-grounds. Such was the only hope 
with which the majority of them could cheer their 
closing career. Beyond this faint hope their future 
was a Starless sky. Even the most enlightened could 
do little more than form conjectures. In the absence 
of positive information, they based their arguments on 
the principles of Reason. They felt, as we all feel, a 
‘natural desire for immortality, and hence they argued 
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for it. ‘It must be so, else whence this pleasing hope, 


this fond desire, this longing after immortality.” aay, 


1. Now this universal instinct of the human soul 
receives confirmation in many ways. For one thing, 
it is confirmed by the analogy of nature. All nature dies 
to live again. There is a resurrection every spring, 
indeed every morning. Winter is the death of nature, 
spring its resurrection. The seed laid in the earth lies 
dormant for a time, but afterwards springs up a tender 
blade and a full-grown plant. Sleep may be regarded 
as a temporary death, and waking as a daily resurrec- 
tion. So may not the sleep of death, the long sleep of 
the tomb, be but the precursor of an awakening in 
another scene? 


2. The instinct of immortality is further confirmed by 
the anomalies of existence. Note three—(1) Social ivregu- 
lavities. Men are not always in this life treated as they 
deserve. Vice is often rewarded and virtue despised. 
Must this go on for ever? Will there not be a future 
state where these irregularites will be rectified? (2) 
Unsatisfactory surroundings. If all is over with us at 
death, if we were made only for this world, why does it 
not satisfy? If we are not superior to the beasts that 
perish, why do not our days like theirs flow on without 
care or sorrow? All other beings seem contented with 
their lot, except man. Why is this but that we are not 
in our place? We were made for another life. The 
animals were made for this life, and so it satisfies them. 
But man’s nature demands another world as his true 
dwelling-place and the rightful home of the soul. (3) 
Early deaths. How many of our race die young! and 
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how many before their powers were fully developed! 
They seem to have served no purpose here, and hence 
we infer that they have entered another state to which 
their brief mortal existence was but a passage or mid- 
way house. 

Such is an outline of the evidence for a future life 
afforded by the light of nature, which was the only light 
the heathen possessed outside the pale of Revelation. 
What does it amount to? A possibility—that is all. 
Whena man dies, he may live again, but there is no 
certainty. The subject is dark. 


Il. 

THE JEWISH ANSWER. 

In passing from the Heathen to the Jews, we pass 
from darkness into twilight. Their knowledge was by 
no means clear, But inasmuch as they had the first 
faint streaks of Divine revelation to guide them, it was 
much fuller and clearer than that possessed by the most 
enlightened of the heathen. The patriarchs spent 
their days on earth as strangers and pilgrims, showing 
plainly that they sought another country, that is, a 
heavenly. The prophets, too, announce the fact of life 
beyond the grave. Isaiah says—‘‘ Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in dust . . . for the earth shall cast out 
the dead.’”’ Daniel predicts a time when “many that 
sleep in the dust shall awake, some to everlasting life 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” These 
passages show that the Jews had a presentiment of 
the resurrection of the body as well as the immortality 
of the soul, and thus much in advance of the heathen, 
who never dreamed that the body would rise. 
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The information of the Jews, confined as it was to 
predictions and promises, was imperfect and unintel- 
ligible to the great mass of the people on whose 
conduct the doctrine exercised little or no practical 
influence—many of them being as indifferent to it as 
the Gentiles were ignorant of it. Such obscurity was 
in keeping with the temporary and progressive cha- 
racter of their dispensation. To show what a slender 
hold this truth had on the Jewish mind generally, it 
may be enough to mention that in scarcely an instance 
in the Old Testament is there a motive to a pure and 
holy life drawn from man’s immortality. The rewards 
and penalties of the future were seldom, if ever, appealed 
to. There was a haziness overhanging the whole 
subject. It was not by any means clearly grasped, 
except, perhaps, in the case of inspired men. It was 
necessary, therefore, that clearer light should shine. 
The Jewish twilight was not enough. But the sun, 
still below the horizon, was hastening to usher in the 
‘Gospel day. 


Ill. 

THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER. 

Here we come into daylight. We have seen that, 
before the advent of Christ, the knowledge of a future 
state possessed by the most enlightened was radically 
defective, amounting to little more than “‘ dark guesses.” 
And the Jews, who lived in the twilight of the coming 
day, saw as through a glass darkly. It remained for 
Christianity to speak plainly on the immortality of man, 
remove uncertainties that overhung it, and furnish 
unmistakeable evidence of its truth. 
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1. Hence, in the light of the Gospel, the question of 
the text presents no difficulty. “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” The Christian replies in full assurance of 
faith :—“ Yes, he shall live again; because our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel.” No 
truth is stated in the New Testament more clearly than 
this. We can hardly think that friends laid in the 
grave have ceased to be. Scripture confirms this. 
When we die, we are said to be ‘unclothed;’’ we 
throw aside our dress, but we do not cease to be; we 
change our condition, but we do not lose our existence; 
we leave our present house, but we go to another; the 
house decays, but the tenant remains; the tent falls, but 
the traveller lives; the garments of mortality are ex- 
changed for the robes of glory. 

Of this truth take two instances:—(1) The Parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus; and (2) The Thief on 
the Cross. The rich man existed in a state of consci- 
ousness after his body was laid in the dust; and the 
soul of the thief passed with Christ into Paradise even 
while his body hung on the cross. Both instances are 
proof of life after death, that the spirit survives the 
pangs of dissolution. If further evidence of another 
state 1s needed, take the case of our Lord Himself. 
In it He existed from all eternity; and into it He 
has again entered to prepare a place for His peoples 
Hence, “we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


2. These illustrations are decisive as regards the soul, 
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but what of the body? When the body dies, will it live 
again? Yes, says Scripture, ‘the corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and the mortal must put on immor- 
tality.” The difficulties connected with this doctrine 
have always been exaggerated in ancient and modern 
times, and usually based on a false philosophy or a false 
science. The idea of a resurrection seems to have been 
specially repugnant to the Greek mind, and Paul found 
members in communion with the Corinthian Church 
who denied the doctrine, and he considered it necessary 
in the interests of the Gospel to combat their views. 
“« How say some among you that there is no resurrection 
of the dead?” Greek philosophy taught the essential 
evil of matter, and some of the converts from Paganism 
adhered to this view after they became Christians, and 
argued that a material resurrection perpetuated evil, 
and therefore they rejected it. Paul meets this argu- 
ment by reminding them that the matter composing the 
resurrection body was immortal, not subject to corrup- 
tion, capable therefore of undying beauty, a fact that 
should have commended itself to the artistic mind of 
the Greeks, to whom beauty of form was everything. 
Moreover he reminded them of their belief in Christ’s 
resurrection, and if they granted that, they granted the 
whole question, for if one rose from the dead, why may 
not all? 

Modern science, too, is apt to run away witha mistaken 
impression of what is meant by the resurrection, and 
Paul, by anticipation, meets the modern objection by his 
analogy of the seed. Just as the seed dies, or, to speak 
more correctly, as the living principle of the old seed 
passes into the new plant, so does the principle of life 
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or living soul pass out of the old body into the body 
that shall be. The body that shall be will resemble 
the body that fell, only it will be endowed with incor- 
ruptibility, and thus be a fit companion of the never- 
dying soul. After the resurrection, soul and body will 
be united again to live for ever either in bliss or in woe. 


3. We are not left in uncertainty, then, as to what 
takes place when a man dies. After death, the judg- 
ment. The body may he in the tomb, but will rise 
again, while the soul returns direct to God who gave it. 
Parted for a season, they will meet again to stand in 
their lot at the end of the days. ‘For we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ; that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 

Picture to yourselves this: The dawn of the resur- 
rection morning, the Judge descending, the graves 
opening, the dead rising and marching on to the great 
White Throne. The whole human race will gather at 
the call of the last trumpet. All will live again after 
the long sleep of the tomb. Aye, and more than that. 
There will be a resurrection of deeds as well as of 
bodies. My brother, think of that. All your past 
deeds coming back on you, secret sins brought to light, 
buried transgressions rising in the judgment, forgotten 
acts of iniquity starting up and closing you in on every 
side, like detectives rounda thief! And be assured that 
such will be the case some day, unless you receive 
the forgiveness of God. Let the blood of Christ be 
sprinkled on the soul, and on that soul the second death 
can have no power. It shall not die but live, and all 
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its past faults will be buried, no more to rise. Oh, the 
blessedness of rising on the resurrection morning to find 
all our sins gone, and the Judge with nothing to lay 
to our charge! Seek the sheltering folds of Christ’s 
mantle now, and hear His great words as they sound 
through the gloomy vaults of death: ‘‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; He that believeth in Me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.” 


XXIII. 


A: VISIT. TO. BETHLEHEM. 


A CHRISTMAS HOMILY. 


% Tet us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which ts come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us,” —LUKE ii. 15. 


BETHLEHEM and its plains are connected in many ways 
with Scripture scenes and saintly personages. There 
the patriarch Jacob secured a last resting-place for his 
beloved Rachel. There Ruth, the Moabitess, a remote 
ancestress of Jesus, gleaned in the harvest-fields of 
Boaz. And there David, the son of Jesse, was anointed 
by Samuel to be king over Israel. There, too, the 
anointed shepherd, the sweet singer of Israel, tuned 
his harp, and sung his sweetest strains, while tending 
his father’s flocks, till called to lay aside the shepherd’s 
crook for the regal sceptre. But those hallowed plains 
are now to witness more exalted personages, and to 
resound with finer strains, even glad tidings of great 
joy, sung by celestial visitants. The shepherds were 
startled at midnight by the appearance of an angel, 
whose brightness filled the plains with light, accom- 
panied by a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, in a song whose echoes linger still, and whose 
refrain was the glorious announcement—* Unto you 
is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, who is 
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Christ the Lord.” Highly-favoured shepherds, first 
privileged to behold the Child of Promise! We cannot 
in person go with them to Bethlehem and see what 
they saw; but we may, in spirit, take our stand round 
the lowly bed of the infant Redeemer, and think of His 
past history, His present condition, and His future destiny. 


His PAST HISTORY. 

Unlike other infants, He had a past history. He 
was not seen in Bethlehem’s manger for the first time. 
He had a being far back before the annals of the race 
began. His existence, indeed, ran parallel with God’s; 
‘and if you want evidence of this, you are referred to 
His works in Creation, and His mysterious presence 
throughout Old Testament history. 


1. The past history of the Child of Promise is pre- 
served in the records of Creation. They tells us of 
His pre-existence, when, with God the Father, He 
daid the foundations of the earth long ages before there 
was ahuman tongue to chant His praise, or a created 
eye to witness His glory. The whole universe is a 
‘record of Him, if we could only read it. The earth, 
with its untrodden heights; the sea, with its unsounded 
depths; the sun, the moon, and the stars, as they 
speed along their trackless circuits, testify, if we under- 
stood their language, to a time when they received their 
commission from the lips of Him who now lay in Beth- 
Jehem’s manger. He was in the beginning with God. 
«« All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made that was made.” 
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2. The whole of the Old Testament, from Genesis to 
Malachi, is a history of this infant in His pre-incarnate 
state. He is the one central personage around whom 
the entire record turns, to whom all the rites and cere- 
monies pointed, and of whom the prophets spoke. The 
prophets spoke of His coming long before the angel 
proclaimed His actual appearance, and the Tabernacle 
ceremonial was meant to prepare the minds of the 
people for the more spiritual service He was about to 
inaugurate. At different stages in the nation’s history 
He appeared, as if to show that His was the guiding 
hand in every national crisis. He appeared to Abraham 
on the plains of Mamre, to Moses at the Burning Bush, 
and to Joshua on the plains of Jericho. His appear- 
ances were all connected with forward movements in 
the spiritual development of the nation, and thus pre- 
paratory to the birth at Bethlehem. That birth was 
pre-eminently the appeavance (or epiphany) in the life of 
One who had existed from all eternity. The appear- 
ances and predictions in the Old Testament were meant 
to prepare the people for the time when the Word 
should become flesh. Indeed, the history of the chosen 
nation may justly be regarded as the history of the pre- 
paration of the race for the appearance of the Son of 
God in human form. The prophecies were at first 
too vague and ill-defined to excite anything but vague 
longings, but by-and-bye they became more definite, 
and the soul of the nation began to be stirred with the 
expectation that the Desire of all nations was about to 
appear. On the eve of his coming, there seems to have 
been a general impression that God was about to visit 
His people and raise up an horn of salvation for them 
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in the house of His servant David. The wheels of pro- 
phecy had run their course, and the promised One was 
about to be ushered into a waiting world. 


1% 

His PRESENT CONDITION. 

Between His past dignity as Creator and Governor 
of all things, and His lowly state in yonder stall, what a 
contrast! The Lord of all is born asa babe. The Son 
of the Highest lies wrapped in swaddling bands. He 
who was Almighty, and bore the pillars of the universe 
on His shoulders, is now Himself carried a helpless 
child in human arms. An event which the unfeeling 
world looked upon without emotion is regarded with 
supreme interest by the hosts of heaven. They had 
seen many marvels as they tremblingly gazed on the 
sapphire throne, investigating the mysteries of God- 
head, but here was the crowning marvel of all. Though 
equal with God, He was found in fashion as a man. 
‘Though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became 
poor.” 


Wherein did the poverty of the Babe of Bethlehem 
lie? We must not make too much of His mere worldly 
circumstances; His poverty in this respect is scarcely 
worth consideration. As He layin the manger, He was 
certainly poor enough in earthly riches; but, speaking 
of Him asa human child, His prospects were at least 
as good as hundreds and thousands born into the world 
to battle with circumstances through life. There are 
multitudes of people wandering over this earth abso- 
lutely homeless, comparatively friendless, depending 
from day to day on the hand of charity for subsistence, 
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begging their way from the cradle to the grave. Now, 
there is really no sense in saying that the condition and 
earthly lot of Jesus was worse than this. 

We must view the matter in another light. There was 
a broken law demanding restitution. And the Son of 
God, though filled with the fulness of Godhead, veiled 
His Deity for a time, and became subject to that law. 
In relation to it He became morally poor, and, though 
there was nothing He was obliged to pay, He submitted 
to all its demands. Having thus come under the law, 
He became its debtor. ‘‘ Though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor;”’ that is to say, though He 
was rich in moral qualities, possessed of every excel- 
lence—even sinless perfection—yet He became poor in 
these, that is, He became as though He had them not, 
in order that we might be treated as if we possessed 
them. He submitted to be a debtor to the law, and 
was treated as if He had violated it. It is true He 
could not divest Himself of His actual character, yet 
His relative position to the law was altered. He who 
possessed all excellence, submitted to the law as if He 
had none. It is in this respect, then, that His humi- 
liation and poverty are spoken of. And it was this kind 
of poverty that the shepherds saw, and that we still 
may see, as we think of the birth in the manger—not 
want of worldly possessions, for He was still Lord of all, 
but willing submission to the law asa debtor. Here is 
the marvel of marvels, the mystery of redeeming grace. 
Through the poverty of the Lord of Glory we become 
rich in grace and the heirs of everlasting life. He came 
down to our level, that He might lift us up to sit with 
Him in heavenly places. 
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1a 

His FUTURE DESTINY. 

When a child is born, friendly tongues are always 
busy speculating on the after greatness of the little 
stranger. Every babe is a little wonder, and friends 
are wishful that the wonder should continue, and even 
increase, with increasing years. Every cradle is a centre 
of attraction, and none would be so unkind as to hint 
that the tiny inmate would in after life make that at- 
traction less. But I suppose that few of those who: 
rudely went and came where the infant Jesus lay, cared 
to pass a thought on His after greatness. Enough for 
them, that a child so obscurely ushered into the world 
should pass through it in like obscurity. But the breast 
of His virgin mother harboured brighter thoughts, and 
she meditated on them unknown to comer or goer. For 
the devout old Simeon, in the courts of the Temple, 
had predicted a glorious future for Him, having said to: 
Mary: ‘ Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel.” 

How correct has Simeon’s forecast been! How truly 
has it come to pass! Many have, through the influence 
of the Incarnate Redeemer, risen to a new life; and 
many of the world’s false systems received their death- 
blow. The birth at Bethlehem is one of the grand 
epochs in human history, originating, as it did, a stream 
of influence destined to affect every earthly relationship 
on to the end of time. It struck at the foundation of 
Satan’s dominion, and inaugurated the reign of grace. 
It started an era that will never end till all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of God—an era 
whose glories will culminate in the dethronement of 
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the Man of Sin and the universal reign of the Prince 
of Peace. He, who was erstwhile a babe in Bethlehem, 
feeble and unheeded, will come again, at the end of the 
world, attended by ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands, to sit upon the throne of 
His glory; and to Him shall the gathering of the 
people be. They began to gather at His birth, they have 
been gathering ever since, and will continue to gather 
till every nation, and kindred, and people, and tongue, 
following the shepherds and wise men, shall come to 
lay their tribute at His feet. ‘‘ His name shall endure 
for ever; His name shall be continued as long as the 
sun; and men shall be blessed in Him: all nations shall 
call Him blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the God 
of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. And blessed 
be His glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth 
be filled with His glory. Amen and Amen.” 


And now, in closing, let the question go round— 
«Have we responded to the angelic summons that 
brought the shepherds to the manger?’’ For we, too, 
are invited to come and see the Child of Promise. 
It is fitting, at this season, that our thoughts should 
travel back to Bethlehem, for the thing which came 
to pass there, nineteen centuries ago, is made known 
to us also. Though no audible voice has come to us 
from heaven, announcing the gladdening message, the 
herald angel spoke to all the world when He addressed 
the shepherds. We cannot lightly pass over an event 
which stirred the hosts of heaven, and which is fraught 
with eternal consequences to the human race. Let us, 
then, draw near to Him, whom God has so mercifully 
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raised up, as the Redeemer of His people; and if we 
cannot see Him in the manger with the eye of sense, 
we may with the eye of faith behold Him enthroned 
on high, a Prince and a Saviour, to grant repentance 
to Israel and the remission of sins. He is set for 
the fall or rising again of every one among us; and it 
is for us to decide which it shall be? Shall His coming 
be for our condemnation; or shall we, through Him, 
tise to life eternal? As on earth, to-day, there is joy 
in many hearts; so let there be joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over returning penitents. And may 
revolving years bring round the day, when the angelic 
song on the plains of Bethlehem—‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, and goodwill toward 
men’’—shall swell into that mightier chorus on the 
plains of heaven—‘ Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and His Father: 
to Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 


XXIV. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE, YERAIG 


“The harvest is past, the summer ts ended, and we are not saved.” — 
JER. vili. 20. ; 
JeREMIAH has been called the “‘“weeping prophet,” and 
the designation is not inappropriate. Almost every 
chapter of his writings heaves with the swell of sorrow. 
He remonstrates in passionate earnestness with his. 
wayward countrymen, warning them of approaching 
disaster, if they persisted in their impenitence. In this © 
respect he reminds us of our Saviour, who expostulated 
with the people of His day, for their persistent rejection 
of heaven-sent privileges. His lamentation over the 
doom of the Holy City—‘‘Oh that thou hadst known, 
even thou, in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace,’—is an echo of Jeremiah’s words as he anti- 
cipated the threatened miseries of his nation: ‘‘Oh that 
my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people.’’ The weeping prophet foresaw 
the Captivity, as the Man of Sorrows foresaw the fate 
of Jerusalem. The One described the doom of the Holy 
City before its actual destruction, the other portrayed 
the attendant horrors of the Captivity. Jeremiah utters, 
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as it were by anticipation, the wail of his countrymen, 
when carried captive to a distant land—* The harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved.”’ 


E 

THE OCCASION. 

In explaining the occasion of the words, we are neces- 
sarily led into a historical retrospect. At the outset, let 
it be noticed that Jeremiah represents this as the cry of 
the captive Jews in Babylon. He contemplates them 
as already in captivity, although it had not yet actually 
taken place. He forewarns them that it would take 
place. At the time he wrote, the Jews did not believe 
his warning of a Chaldean expedition against them. 
They were filled with vain confidence, boasting that God 
was their defender and their city impregnable. Their 
minds were disabused of this false hope, when the tramp 
of the Chaldean army was heard in their streets, the 
heathen flag waving over the Holy City, and the entire 
nation dragged away captive to serve a foreign lord by 
the rivers of Babylon. 

It is when this doom has overtaken them that they 
are represented as taking up the language of the text. 
In the preceding verse the prophet records the tenor of 
their language in exile, and also -God’s reply: ‘‘ Hark 
the voice of the cry of the daughter of my people from a 
distant land, Was not God in Sion? Was not her king 
in her?” This would be their complaint against God 
on finding themselves deprived of their country and 
overtaken with calamity. They would begin to expos- 
tulate as if they had been unfairly dealt with. How 
comes it, that we who are God’s people, and who had 
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His temple among us, are thus destroyed by profane 
heathen? Are we not Abraham’s seed, the heirs of 
the promise? Why, then, did not God defend the 
city and protect His people? 

The Divine reply shows how groundless this charge 
was. ‘I have not forsaken you, but ye have forsaken 
Me. Why have ye provoked Me with your graven 
images and your strange vanities?” God had, indeed, 
promised to dwell in Sion, and to cast His protecting 
shield over the descendants of Abraham, on condition 
that they faithfully worshipped and served Him. But 
they, by their carvings and foreign vanities, had polluted 
the holy temple, trusting more to the temple than to 
the God of the temple. Thus they forfeited their right 
to Divine protection, and are now left to take the 
consequences of their choice. 

They see their mistake when too late. The text 
implies an acknowledgment that their calamities were 
the just reward of their disobedience, and they accept 
their doom in desperate agony. In the seed-time they 
sowed not. While the summer sun smiled above them 
they laboured not; and now, when the ingathering-time 
came, they had nothing to gather. They reap the fruit 
of their neglect—miserable slaves in a foreign land. 
By the rivers of Babylon they sat down; yea, they 
wept when they remembered Sion. They hung their 
harps on the willows, refusing to sing the songs of Sion 
in a strange land. In their God-forsaken exile they 
toiled on for seventy weary years, while ever and 
anon there intermingled the wail of despair— The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” 
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Le 

THE MEANING. 

There is wrapped up in these words a confession of 
neglected opportunity. “Summer” and “harvest” are 
used here, not in their literal sense, but as indicating 
the period during which precautions might have been 
taken against the invaders. The time was when the 
captivity might have been averted. That time was 
now past, and the doom of neglect had come. Three 
ideas are contained in the words. 


1. Opportumty acknowledged. The Jews were more 
highly favoured than any other nation in ancient times. 
God was pleased to make choice of them to be His 
peculiar people out of the mass of surrounding hea- 
thenism. He brought them out of bondage, wrought 
miracles on their behalf, and gave them one of the 
fairest lands on earth to be their heritage. He granted 
them revelations from heaven, prophets and inspired 
teachers to instruct them, covenanting to be their God 
for ever if they would keep His commandments and 
His statutes. Never was a nation so highly favoured, 
and never did a nation so shamefully abuse their 
privileges. 

We cannot read their wonderful history, and its 
tragic termination, without being reminded of our own 
privileges as a nation and as individuals. As a nation, 
we have received privileges greater than ever the Jews 
enjoyed, but with all these privileges comes a corre- 
sponding responsibility. ‘To whom much is given, of 
them also shall much be required.” The temple did 
not save the Jews, so neither will the mere institution 
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of a religion in our midst save us from national decline 
without the righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
But our opportunities as individuals are not less con- 
spicuous than our privileges as a nation, and a mere 
profession of religion will not save us. To each one 


? 


personally there comes a “summer ”’ and a “harvest,” 
a time of improvement, a day of grace. With some it 
is now spring-time, with others it is summer, with 
others it is harvest and the winter setting in. But 
whether young, middle-aged, or advanced in life, we 
have all had our opportunities. To every man on 
earth there comes, at some time or other, an oppor- 
tunity sufficient to make him an heir of a better portion 
if he embraces it; sufficient also to condemn him if he 
rejects it. 
*¢ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune, 


But if missed, all their after life is bound 
In rocks and shallows.”’ 


2. Neglect confessed. Wow apt are we to throw the 
blame of our wrong-doing on others, to plead the force 
of circumstances, the pressure of business, and so forth 
as reasons for neglect. Such reasons may obscure for 
a time the real issues, but when memory lights her 
flaming fires and concentrates thought on the actions of 
a mis-spent life, everything will then be seen in its due 
proportions. Forgotten acts of iniquity, secret sins 
will come to light and cluster round the memory. The 
captive Jews were now in this position. When deprived 
of their temple and stripped of their idols, they thought 
only of Sion; all their past acts of rebellion rose up, 
and they confessed that they were justly dealt with. 
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The Lord our God, they said, hath put us to silence 
and given as water of gall to drink, because we have 
sinned against the Lord. 


3. Doom incurred. ‘* We are not saved.” This is the 
result of neglected opportunities, the necessary conse- 
quence of continued transgression. It did not come on 
them without warning. Divine chastisement never 
does. There is always some forerunner to herald the 
tempest, and the man who spurns the hiding-place must 
face the blast. The captive Jews were repeatedly 
warned of what was coming. Nor was there anything 
arbitrary in their doom. It was the natural conse- 
quence of their sin. There is a penalty attached to 
moral transgression as surely as to the violation of a 
natural law. Neglect the laws of health, and disease 
will overtake you. Let the husbandman omit to sow 
in spring, and there will be no harvest. So let the 
Christian neglect the commands of God, and his surest 
safeguard—his moral defence—is gone. The Jews, in 
putting their trust in human allies, neglected the moral 
defence and therefore fell before the invader. Carnal 
weapons cannot be used with impunity by spiritual 
men. ‘All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” 


LAM 
THE APPLICATION. 
There are three classes of people by whom the senti- 
ment of the text may be appropriately adopted. 


1. First, by those who have been the subjects of deep 
religious impressions without being led to repentance. 
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Such impressions mark a summer time of opportunity 
that might have insured a blessed reaping, and those 
who allow this season to pass unimproved may say that 
their harvest is passed and their summer ended. In- 
difference to the Divine calls petrifies the feelings and 
paralyzes the energies, till there is neither will nor 
power to resist the great adversary, who carries his 
victim captive at his will. There is no greater danger 
than that of playing fast and loose with one’s feelings. 
The original impression may return, but it will return 
with diminished force. Act while the Godward im- 
pressions are strong. The emblem of the morning 
cloud and the early dew is but too fitting an emblem of 
much of our present-day religion. ‘‘ Seek ye the Lord, 
while He may be found; call ye upon Him, while He 
is near.” 


2. The sentiment of the text may be adopted by an 
impenitent sinner at the close of life. This is the 
saddest application that the words can possibly have. 
And it is too true of many who spend all their lives in 
sin. No doubt we must not limit the Divine mercy, for 
while there is life there is hope. But it is mostly true 
that a man dies as he lives. No one now alive expects 
to die impenitent, or to be left behind when the angels 
gather in their harvest home. Yet how many have been 
deluded by this false hope, to put off immediate thought 
on religion till too late. An eleventh-hour repentance 
is alarmingly rare. There is one case on record—the 
Thief on the Cross—that none might despair, as the old 
divines used to put it, and only one, that none might 
presume. 
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3. Finally, every one who continues in sin may, at the 
close of the year, adopt this language. Another year 
has well-nigh gone, and all its opportunities, improved 
or unimproved, have gone with it. Not a moment of its 
rapid flight can be recalled. It has passed as completely 
from us as the years beyond the flood. This is a thought 
that should give us pause. To some the past year has 
brought joy, to others it has brought sorrow, to all it 
has been, more or less, stained with sin. Every turning- 
point of life, in this view, is full of suggestions to higher 
things, but the transition from one year to another is 
specially fitted to impress. Our days are passing asa 
tale that is told—they are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 
Our life is a vapour, that continueth for a little and then 
vanisheth away. The hurrying years will come and 
go, and all now living will lie in one undistinguishable 
throng in the place appointed for all living. Centuries 
will pass away, and not a vestige of us will remain on 
earth save what the grave-stone may tell to the heedless 
passer-by. The sun will rise and set, the moon will 
walk on in her brightness, but they will shine on other 
paths than ours. The world will be busy, but other 
feet will press these streets. 

“* All has its date below; the fatal hour 
Was registered in heaven ere time began. 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too; the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock : 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood ; 


And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps.” 


Seeing, then, that we are done with the past and there 
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is none abiding, let our thoughts now travel forward. 
In a few hours we shall begin a new period in our 
earthly reckoning ; let us also make a fresh start in our 
spiritual life. ‘Forgetting the things that are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things that are before, let 
us press toward the mark for possession of the prize ot 
our high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Let us begin 
the New Year with God. When Christopher Columbus, 
four hundred years ago, landed on the shores of America, 
the first thing he did was to plant the cross on the newly- 
discovered land. What Columbus did in the New 
World, let us do in the New Year. Let us enter upon 
it in the name of heaven’s king, and whatever may be 
before us, joy or sorrow, prosperity or disaster, life or 
death, all will be well, for God is with us. And so 
we can sing— 
** O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come; 


Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 


XXV, 


THE BURDEN OF DUMAH. 


“* The burden of Dumah. He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, wha. 
of the night? Watchman, what of the night? The watchman said, 
The morning cometh, and also the night: of ye will enquire, enquire 
ye; return, come.”—ISA. xxi. II, 12. 

“Tue burden of Dumah.”’ The word burden here means 

a weighty saying, or a prophecy, and by Dumah is: 

meant Idumea, the country inhabited by the Edomites. 

It lay to the south of Palestine, thus bordering on the 

inheritance of Judah. It was a wild mountainous 

district, inhabited by a race whose character reflected’ 
the rugged nature of their surroundings. They were 
constantly at war with their neighbours, especially the 

Jews, and spent a large portion of their time making 

inroads into southern Palestine for the sake of plunder 

and conquest. On account of these invasions, and also 
because they joined the Chaldeans against the Jews, 
the most sweeping denunciations were pronounced 
against them. In course of time these denunciations 
were followed by disasters, in consequence of which 
the Edomites became a vanquished people, and were 
finally incorporated with the Jewish nation. Then, 
when at a later period the whole of that region passed 
into the hands of the Greeks and Romans, it became 
known by the Greek name of Idumea—Dumah being 
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the old Hebrew name. Hence the “burden of Dumah” 
means the prophecy concerning the fate of Idumea or 
Edom. This prophecy is uttered in reply to a question 
or call from Seir, the principal mountain of Edom. 
He calleth to me out of Seir, or rather, there is a call 
to me from Seir, “‘ Watchman, what of the night? 
Watchman, what of the night?” 

It may help us to the true meaning of this question, 
if we keep in mind the relation in which the Edomites 
stood to the Jews. That relation was one of the closest, 
if we have respect to origin or birth; but if we have 
respect to friendship, then the feelings existing between 
them were of the most bitter and hostile kind. De- 
scended from a common stock, they kept alive the 
family animosities. The Edomites, who were the 
descendants of Esau, hated the Israelites on account 
of the deceitful conduct of Jacob their father. The 
sight of the prosperity of the sons of Jacob perpetuated 
the old grudge in the breast of the less favoured sons 
of Esau; and their seasons of adversity were made the 
occasions of bitter sneers. These two nations have 
become associated in our minds, the one with the people 
of God, the other with their enemies. The sons of 
Jacob were chosen, in preference to the sons of Esau, to 
be the medium of carrying the Divine blessings to all 
nations. The Edomites were in consequence filled with 
envy and hatred towards their brethren, lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking them in the most envenomed spirit, 
and thus they may justly be regarded as a type of the 
hostile world, attacking the Church of God. 

Here, then, we seem to have a clue to the interpreta- 
tion of the passage before us. If we regard the Jewish 
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nation as a type of the Church, or people of God, and 
the Edomites as a type of the hostile world, we have 
here a question addressed to the Church by the world— 
‘‘Watchman, what of the night?” and we have the 
Church’s reply—“‘ The morning cometh and also the 
night.” In this light we propose to consider the text. 
It contains a question and an answer, and the question 
may be regarded as the question of the world, and the 
answer, as the answer of the Church. Under these two 
heads, let us endeavour to unfold the teaching of this 
verse. The world’s question and the Church’s answer. 


ie 

First, take the question, ‘“‘ Watchman, what of the 
night?”’ and let us regard it as being addressed by the 
world to the Church. In the first instance, as we have 
said, it is a question put by the Edomites of Mount Seir 
to Israel’s watchman, but the unbelieving world stands 
in the same relation now to the people of God, as the 
Edomites of old did to Israel. It is worth noting that 
a people animated with such hostile feelings should thus 
open up communication with the objects of their hos- 
tility. Two explanations might be given. It may be 
they asked the question tauntingly in a spirit of mockery, 
or they may have asked it earnestly in a spirit of 
anxious inquiry. Either of these views will fit the his- 
torical conditions. 


1. If we adopt the first, viz., that the question was asked 
in a spirit of mockery, we must suppose the Jews to be 
in captivity and the Edomites prospering, and we know 
from history that they did prosper during the Babylonish 
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captivity. At that time they got possession of a portion 
of Jewish territory in southern Palestine, having been 
permitted to settle there as a reward for their services 
to the Babylonians during the struggle that preceded 
the captivity. While occupying this new settlement, 
their fortunes rose, and in the exuberance of success. 
they retaliate on their now oppressed brethren, as much 
as to say, You who boasted of being the special favourites 
of heaven, where is now your God? Your night of op- 
pression has continued long enough, is there any sign of 
deliverance? Surely it is time for your God to show 
His hand. ‘The picture is something like this: On 
Mount Seir, the highest eminence in the land, the Edom- 
ites are convened, elated by their fleeting prosperity ; 
while in a foreign land are the captive Jews, groaning 
under the yoke of the oppressor, and their watchman or 
prophet standing on his watch-tower, eager to catch the 
first ray of deliverance. From the one to the other 
passes the taunting call, “‘Watchman, what of the. 
night?” And the watchman returns the reply—‘ The 
morning is coming and also the night. Do not deceive 
yourselves, ye taunting Edomites, your momentary 
prosperity will become a night of gloom and our present 
calamities will be followed by a glorious day. The 
morning of deliverance will come to the captive Jews, 
but the night of desolation to the mocking Edomites.” 
This view of the meaning of the question harmonises 
with the temper of the sons of Esau towards the sons 
of Jacob. Regarded in this light, it represents the atti- 
tude taken up by an unbelieving world towards the 
Church, an attitude of mockery. The question is still. 
thrown out by the unbeliever with a fling of scorn— 
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«Watchman, what of the night?” Tell us what pro- 
gress you are making. Are we getting any better? 
Are we improving? This is intended to convey the 
insinuation that all our efforts are fruitless, that we are 
still pretty much as we were, that no signs are visible 
of the dawn of that brighter future to which the Church 
looks forward. The unbeliever can discover no sign 
that the day is breaking. He sees men striving for the 
spiritual good of others, but his eyes are closed to pro- 
gress. There are millions whom Christianity has not yet 
touched, and millions more who remain unmoved by its 
message of mercy and love; and in the face of these it is 
asked what the Gospel has done to dispel the night of 
ignorance. You who have been working and watching all 
these years, tell us are there any encouraging signs? 
There are not wanting in these days men who affect 
to throw discredit on Christian and missionary effort. 
Look, say they, how little has been accomplished by 
these means in the past, and how much remains to be 
-done. There is the darkness of India to enlighten. 
There are the masses of China to convert. There is 
the ignorance of the isles of the sea to dispel. At the 
present rate of progress it will take millenniums to break 
the heathenism of the world. Instead of the Gospel, 
let us try civilization, the spread of commerce, and the 
wider diffusion of knowledge, and the morning would 
soon dawn. The real thing that is to enlighten the 
world is not Christianity but science, not the Gospel 
but philosophy, not religion but civilisation, not the 
knowledge that makes wise unto salvation but the know- 
ledge of men and things. These preachers of culture 
deem the progress of Christianity to be so slow and 
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insignificant as to be well nigh invisible, so that they 
must ask its advocates, What of the night? Is there 
any sign of daybreak? 

Now if this were so, it would indeed be a serious 
charge. But what are the facts? Let it be conceded. 
that the visible marks of Christian progress are not 
overwhelming, at the same time no one who will cast 
his eyes over the earth can fail to see that the 
nations most advanced in civilisation and what is 
called modern culture are also the most Christian. 
Surely this is a fact that has to be reckoned with before 
calling Christianity a failure. No doubt there are times 
in Christian history when things look dark, when the 
winds are contrary and we have little results to show 
for our labours. But do you call that failure? So 
long as Christian nations continue to lead the van in 
the world’s progress, it will not do to inscribe failure 
on the Christian banner; and as for temporary reverses 
and taunts of slow progress, the best way is to meet 
them in the spirit of the early preachers who “ argued 
not, but preached; and conscience did the rest.” 


2. Such is the meaning of the question when ad- 
dressed to the Church in mockery. Let us think of it 
now as being asked in a spirit of anxious inquiry. In 
this case, the once captive Jews must be regarded as 
a prosperous people living in their own land, and the 
once prosperous Edomites as an oppressed people. In 
their distress they cried to those whom they previously 
mocked. But their cry has a different meaning now 
that the tables have been turned. ‘What of the night” 
now means an earnest desire to know how long their 
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calamities are likely to last. As if they had said, it 
has been a night of dire adversity with us, tell us, you 
who are a watchman in Sion, is that night nearly past? 
We have suffered much, and are longing for relief. Are 
our sufferings nearly at an end? 

If this view is adopted, it is still a question addressed 
by the world to the Church; no longer, however, in 
mockery, but in a spirit of anxious inquiry. There do 
come times in the history of godless nations and indivi- 
duals, when, in the midst of trouble, they are constrained 
to pay homage to the Church, and call upon her for 
advice. There are in the Bible several instances of 
the wicked consulting God’s ministers in times of 
calamity. The heathen king Balak had recourse to a 
prophet to pronounce a curse on his enemies; and the 
ungodly king Ahaziah, in his sickness, sent messengers 
to consult Elijah. The wicked king Jehoram consulted 
Elisha in regard to an expedition against the Moabites; 
and, in answer to the prophet’s prayer, the king’s army 
was saved from death. So, in the case before us, the 
hostile Edomites were constrained in their calamities 
to ask advice of Israel’s watchman. ‘These are notable 
instances of homage paid by men of the world to the 
people of God. And have we not seen examples 
occurring within our own experience, of men calling on 
God in the hour of calamity, who never bowed a knee 
to Him in the hour of their prosperity ? 

This question, then, may be viewed as coming from 
one in distress, whether without or within the Church. 
The ungodly, who have hitherto despised religion, turn 
unto the Lord in the day of trouble; the anxious 
inquirers for salvation look to Him for guidance, and 
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those who are concerned for the advance of God’s work 
on earth are ever putting the question, ‘‘ Watchman, 
what of the night ?’’ When such a question is asked 
with a true motive, that of itself is an indication to the 
watchman that the morning is coming. When the 
godly are praying for the success of the Gospel, and 
the ungodly seeking the way to Sion, it is a sure sign 
that the dawn of a better day is at hand. Light may 
be expected to arise first within the Church, but the 
watchman descries streaks of dawn outside; when men, 
formerly enemies and mockers, come asking advice in 
Divine things. And when this question is addressed 
-to him, his duty is to answer it, from whatever quarter 
it may come. As a watchman on Sion’s walls, he 
descries what is going on outside, answers the inquiries 
of the citizens regarding the signs of the times, and 
gives timely warning in the event of danger. The 
watchman’s work is not so much defence as warning ; 
he can do little single-handed, but he raises the alarm 
that the people may rise up for their own defence. In 
an army, the fighting is not done by the generals but by 
the common soldiers. The Church of Christ is an army, 
and it is only when all the members of that army are 
working in harmony that she goes forth “fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” The Church of Christ is a city, with watch- 
men stationed on its walls to report and call to arms. 
It is the duty of the spiritual watchman to declare to 
the people the whole counsel of the King, to discern 
wisely the signs of the times, so as to be able to impart 
the needed instruction. He who would be a faithful 
munister must stand continually on his watch-tower in 
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the day time and in his ward every night. Many are 
the questions that will be addressed to him, and he 
needs to be well furnished. Not merely will the taunt 
of the sceptic be flung at him, but the earnest cry of 
the soul in distress will reach him as well—the call of 
the wanderer seeking the way to Sion. When trouble 
overtakes a man, whether in the form of earthly cala- 
mities or spiritual perplexities, it is to Sion’s watch- 
towers that he naturally turns his eyes, and sends up 
the cry: ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, 
what of the night ?’’ 


:; il: 

Let us next consider the watchman’s reply. ‘The 
morning cometh, and also the night. If ye will enquire, 
enquire ye; return, come.’ This, as we have said, is 
the reply of the Church to the world’s question, whether 
the question is asked by way of taunt or in an earnest 
spirit. In either case, the inquirer is assured that the 
morning of a glorious deliverance will come to the op- 
pressed Church, while a night of awful desolation will 
fall upon her foes. What will be morning to the one 
will be night to the other. 


1. This prophecy was unmistakeably fulfilled in the 
after history of the Edomites. The morning did come, 
as the watchman said, and for a short period the 
Edomites were a flourishing people in the land of Seir; 
but they refused to inquire, they did not return, they 
wandered further from the path of righteousness, and 
the long night of desolation overtook them. Their 
country, which was formerly a land of corn and wine, 
nourished by the dews of heaven, became a desert, wild 

AA 
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and bare, as if the curse of God rested upon it. The 
prophecy regarding it, in the 34th chapter of Isaiah, 
has been literally fulfilled: «‘ They shall call the nobles 
thereof to a kingdom, but none shall be there, and her 
princes shall be nothing. Thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, and nettles in her fortresses; and it shall be an 
habitation of dragons and a court of owls.” 

Such was the fate of a rich and powerful people, who, 
during a season of prosperity, refused to listen to the 
word of the Lord, and so night came upon them. And 
this is the inevitable doom of those who will not im- 
prove the day of their merciful visitation— The night 
cometh.” It is asad announcement to have to make, 
but it is often the watchman’s duty to announce hard 
things. Faithfulness to his commission sometimes in- 
volves the discharge of many painful duties. He has 
to tell the sceptic and the scorner that their continuance 
in sin has only one end, and that the blackness of dark- 
ness. He has to warn the enemies of God that their 
hostility can only last but for a day, and that all opposi- 
tion will be rolled in blood. ‘Give ear and hear; be 
not proud; for the Lord hath spoken. Give glory to 
God before He cause darkness and before your feet 
stumble on the dark mountains; and while ye look for 
light, He turn it into the shadow of death and make it 
gross darkness.”’ 


2. But while the watchman’s message to the enemies 
of the Gospel is one of woe and warning, he hasa 
message of encouragement to the people of God. To 
them he says, “The morning cometh.” Night and 
morning! Unlike pair, and yet they go hand in hand. 
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Strange that they should come both at once, and yet 
true! What will be morning to some will be night to 
others. When the Lord comes, He will bring eternal 
deliverance to His oppressed people, but everlasting ruin 
will fall upon His foes. The shadows that meanwhile 
darken the prospects of the Church will pass away; 
the cloud that envelopes her will be rolled off, and the 
dawn of an endless day will break upon her. Who 
among us, brethren, is ready for that morning light? 
Are we each on his watch-tower waiting for the Lord’s 
arrival? There are many to whom His coming would 
present nothing appalling, who could say, ‘* Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” 

To them it would be a morning of joy and relief, the 
darkness would be past and the day would shine ever- 
lastingly to be clouded never more. The morning that 
dawned upon the captive Jews, bidding them return to 
their own land, foretells the dawn of that day when 
‘“‘the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Sion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.” 
And such a dawn is surely coming to every earnest 
watcher on Sion’s towers, harbinger of the unclouded 
and endless day foreshadowed in the glowing words, 
«Thy sun shall no more go down, neither for bright- 
ness shall thy moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall 
be to thee an everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended.” 


3. Yet again, the watchman says, ‘If ye will enquire, 
enquire ye.” Addressed originally to the enquiring 
Edomites, the words still apply to their modern suc- 
cessors, whether ‘they put their questions in jest or in 
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earnest. The inquiring spirit here meets with no rebuff, 
for it is a healthy sign, and the man who begins in jest 
often ends in being-in earnest. History records in- 
stances of men who studied the Christian evidences in 
order to refute them, and ended. by becoming devoted 
Christians. Religion, so far from shunning investigation, 
rather invites it. It has nothing to fear. Thorough 
honest investigation into its character and claims can 
only result in its favour. Therefore, to every honest 
sceptic we say, “‘If ye will enquire, enquire ye.”’ 

And if there is a sure solution of his perplexities 
awaiting the critical investigator, there is also an 
answer that will satisfy the enquirer after salvation. 
He, too, shall know, if he follow on to know, the Lord. 
The watchmen on Sion’s walls, if they are men of the 
right stamp, have a message for all comers. One cries 
for comfort, another for light; one seeks guidance, 
another longs for salvation; and it is the watchman’s 
privilege to announce glad tidings to them all. The 
cry for light is answered by the promise that the 
morning cometh. The wanderer, seeking the way to 
Sion, is directed to Him who says, ‘‘I am the light of 
the world; he that abideth in Me shall not walk in 
darkness.” ‘The anxious inquirer for salvation is bidden 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. The weary watcher, 
tossed all night through on a sleepless pillow, is cheered 
by the promise ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, My people, 
saith your God.” The watchman has thus a word of 
comfort for the downcast, guidance for the perplexed, 
direction for the enquirer, and salvation for the lost. 
He has to give each his portion, to guide the young, 
to warn the middle-aged, to cheer the old. He has 
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to adapt the Gospel message to the varied experiences 
of men. Who is sufficient for these things? When 
the commission came to Jeremiah, he remonstrated, 
saying, “Ah, Lord God, behold, I cannot speak.” But 
the Lord put forth His hand, and touched his mouth, 
and said, ‘‘ Behold, I have put My words in thy mouth.” 
It. is God’s message that the preacher has to proclaim. 
We are earthen vessels, but our sufficiency is of God, 


4. There is another class of persons to whom the 
watchman’s commission extends. To them he says, 
“ Return’—a word which may be taken to refer to 
backsliders. This is a form of evil all too common 
among professing Christians, and few delinquencies 
inflict more injury on religion, or more deeply wound . 
the Saviour in the house of His friends. Need we 
wonder then that the most awful denunciations are 
pronounced on such? “If any man draw back, My 
soul shall have no pleasure in him.” And yet, even to 
them the preacher is commissioned to go and proclaim 
the message—‘ Return, ye backsliding children, and I 
will not cause mine anger to fall upon you.” “ Return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon you; and 
to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” What 
encouragement to the backslider and the wanderer to 
seek the Lord while He may be found, and to call 
upon Him while He is near; and what encouragement 
to the watchman to stand on his tower, night and day, 
and proclaim—‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel.” 


5. The text contains one other word—a word of en- 
couragement to all, This word is, “‘come;’’ a word 
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that Jesus, when on earth, was never weary of uttering, 
and which He has left behind Him as the Church’s 
invitation-call to Gospel privileges. It is indiscriminate. 
All are bidden come. The Gospel offer is without 
restriction; and I rejoice to-day in being the messenger 
of glad tidings to all. Let not the message fail of its 
effect through unbelief. Ye who are far from God and 
indifferent to Heaven’s love, our gracious Master bids 
you come. You who are inquiring the way to Sion, 
come and be instructed. You who are declining in 
religion, come and be restored. You who are not 
enjoying peace in believing, come to Jesus, and He 
will give you rest. And you, who are sincere followers 
of the Lamb, are summoned once again to come and 
renew your vows, that you may begin life from this day 
forth on a higher level. Let nothing stand between you 
and the blessings promised in the Gospel. The message 
may come through an earthen vessel, but the excellency 
of the power is of God. Take heed, then, how ye hear; 
and let not that which was meant to be a savour of 
life unto life, become a savour of death unto death. 
“Come.” Ten thousand voices bid you come. ‘The 
Spirit and the Bride say come; and let him that heareth 
say come ; and let him that is athirst come, and whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 


A word in conclusion. I have attempted to set forth, 
as my first message to you, the nature and comprehen- 
siveness of the watchman’s commission. He has many 
inquiries to answer, and many appeals to make. He 
has the unbeliever to warn and convince, the saint to 
comfort, the anxious inquirer to instruct, the wanderer 
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to recall, and the dead in sin to rouse from their 
slumbers. Let me ask your prayers, dear people, that 
the ministry which begins here to-day* may in some 
measure answer these requirements. I do not anticipate 
that I shall have much occasion for dealing with the 
sceptic, the man who openly scoffs at religion. My 
work among you, I apprehend, will rather be to press 
upon you the practical nature of the religion you already 
profess, to point the anxious inquirer to the Saviour, to 
recall the wanderer from the paths of sin, to instruct the 
young, and to edify the saint. This is a task that might 
tax an angel’s strength, and who is sufficient for it? 
For unaided man it is too heavy, but our sufficiency is 
of God. We may labour and teach, we may warn and 
exhort, but it is the Spirit that giveth life. Our words 
may often seem like chaff blown by the wind. We 
cannot tell where or when they may bear fruit. But 
assuredly the field that is sown with the seed of the 
Kingdom will one day wave with yellow corn. The 
work faithfully done, the word spoken in season, will 
not sink out of sight forgotten. ‘The coming years will 
reveal their far-reaching results for good. This lesson 
is finely expressed in Longfellow’s exquisite little ode, 
entitled ‘* The Arrow and the Song.” 


‘*T shot an arrow into the air: 
It fell to earth I knew not where ; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air: 

It fell to earth I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 


* This discourse was delivered on July 20, 1884, the first Sunday after 
my induction at Stamfordham, 
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Long long, afterward, in an oak, 
TI found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song from beginning to end 
I found again in the heart ofa friend.” 

That is a true picture. Our words go from us into the 
pathless air, and we cannot track them to their desti- 
nation, but they will, without fail, find lodgment some- 
where. Our work has to be done in faith, and we may 
have long to wait in patience for the result, but it 
cannot be that any work done for Christ, or word 
spoken in His name, will miss its aim. Let us, there- 
fore, labour on, and the results will be known some day. 
We may often have to draw our bow at a venture, but 
the Lord of the fight will guide the arrow to its mark. 

Let me ask your prayers, then, that the words which 
from time to time may be uttered from this place may 
be as winged arrows: from Jehovah’s own quiver, that 
the work here may not be hindered by any drawback 
on the watchman’s part. May this pulpit be a watch- 
tower from which no uncertain sound shall be given 
forth. And let this day mark a new start to you who 
occupy these pews; and as you look here for instruction 
of guidance, God grant that you may obtain it; and 
then, when the morning comes after the night of working 
and watching, when the Master comes to number His 
people, may it be found that this man and that man 
were born here. 


«Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us; unto Him be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” tate 
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